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A GOOD WORD FOR OUR “ PRESENT 
SOCIAL SYSTEM.” 


THE EDITOR. 
I. 


A GENIAL Irishman, cutting peat in the wilds of Connemara, 
was once asked by a pedestrian Englishman to direct him on 
his way to Letterfrack. With the wonted enthusiasm of his 
race the Irishman flung himself into the problem, and taking 
the wayfarer to the top of a hill commanding a wide prospect 
of bogs, lakes, and mountains, proceeded to give him, with 
more eloquence than precision, a copious account of the 
route to be taken. He then concluded as follows: ‘“ ’Tis 
the divil’s own country, sorr, to find your way in. But a 
gintleman with a face like your honour’s can’t miss the road ; 
though, if it was meself that was going to Letterfrack, 
faith, I wouldn’t start from here.” - 

The good word we have to offer for our present social 
system amounts to little more than a plea for regarding it as 
a favourable starting-point for further progress. At all 
events no other is possible—a remark, perhaps, that would 
hardly be worth making were it not that certain social 
reformers in these times, like the excellent Irishman just 
quoted, seem reluctant to start from where they are—a state 
of mind very noticeable, for example, among the Bolsheviks 
of Russia and among extremists generally. We intend, 
however, to go a little further than mere emphasis on the 
impossibility of starting from where we are not. Our 
contention will be that the present social system, while 
shockingly defective as a point of arrival or finished product 
of the ages, is yet of singular promise as a point of departure 
or beginning of better things ; nay, the best point of departure 
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we can think of. Were a heavenly architect to go the round 
of all the inhabited worlds in search of a social system 
that he could make something of and remodel according 
to patterns shown him in the Mount, it would not surprise 
us if he pitched upon our own as the one most favourable 
for the exercise of his art and the worthiest of his best 
endeavours. And this in spite of social evils actually in 
being at the moment—evils on a scale so vast and of a 
malignity so frightful that a selected list of them would read 
like a catalogue of hell’s masterpieces. These dark pheno- 
mena our heavenly architect would not overlook, but his 
attention would be focussed on something else. Like another 
Architect we have heard of, he would accept the system 
before him as susceptible of immense transformation, the 
best, therefore, for the purpose he had in view, even though 
its achievement demanded the sacrifice of his own life, as 
might very well happen. ‘“‘ This social system,” he would say, 
“has possibilities ; it admits its own shortcomings; with 
all its defects, therefore, the angels in heaven rejoice over it 
more than over ninety-and-nine social systems hardset in 
the conviction of their own finality.” 


There is a point beyond which preoccupation with social 
evils is not good for men in general. Or, to speak more 
guardedly, it is a misfortune when the consciousness of society 
becomes predominantly a consciousness of social evils, and 
when the accepted method of reform is to attack the system 
which produces them. Under these circumstances there comes 
into being a habit of mind which lowers the social vitality 
and causes a loss of social nerve at the very points where 
the need for both is greatest; while the temper of society, 
always the chief factor of its health, becomes sour, em- 
bittered, despondent, and quarrelsome, like that of a querulous 
invalid—a psychological condition often confused with a 
salutary discontent, but far less favourable to human pro- 
gress. It is not the consciousness of evil, but the conscious- 
ness of good, that inspires reform with the strongest motives 
and the wisest plans. 

In estimating the merits and demerits of our present 
social system it is important to remember that our station 
as judges falls inside and not outside the system we are 
judging. As there is no such thing as a “ disinterested and 
impartial spectator” of the system of nature — though 
philosophers have often reasoned as if there were—so there 
is no such thing as a disinterested and impartial spectator of 
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the system of society. Whoever undertakes to call either 
system to account will find that the standards which guide 
his reasoning and the ideals which determine his verdict 
are ultimately derived from the very system that is under 
examination — a consideration which, when duly weighed, 
may lead to a reversal of the judgment he would otherwise 
be inclined to pass. 

The present social system, like the system of nature, 
covers a field of phenomena so immense in range and so 
diversified in quality that descriptive analysis, even when 
most thoroughgoing, leaves the mind with a sense of incom- 
pleteness. Of the attempts that have been made “to survey 
mankind from China to Peru” we know of none that can 
be reckoned more than a sketch. So, too, in the matter 
of valuation. Within the wide compass of the ground 
covered there is room for evils on a scale so enormous as to 
obsess the imagination to the exclusion of everything else, 
and yet without sensibly diminishing the room that remains 
for the countervailing goods. Indeed it were hardly an 
exaggeration to say that within the social system, and packed, 
as it were, into smaller compass, the whole variety of nature, 
its teeming fertility in forms and values, will be found repro- 
duced in human equivalents. 

Let the reader make a visit to the Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington; let him concentrate his thought for 
a moment on the inexhaustible opulence of nature in con- 
triving the animal forms he sees around him, the endless 
variety of size, shape, colour, structure, function, and expres- 
sion; from the tiny ant to the monster elephantide ; from 
the loathsome leech to the gorgeous bird of paradise; from 
the innocent rabbit to the ferocious tiger; from works of 
darkness like the louse, mere crawling bellies and incarnate 
beastliness, to creatures of the light, like the humming- 
bird, whose beauty seems to embody a moment of perfect 
joy and is the despair of art. 

Let him then turn his thought to the social system, and 
a similar multiplicity of impressions will confront him. 
The ant and the elephantide, the leech and the bird of 
paradise, the rabbit and the tiger, the louse and the humming- 
bird, are all there under the names of their human equi- 
valents. 

Between the best and the worst for which the social 
system can be held responsible there lies an immense distance 
crowded with intermediate values in every gradation. In 
vain do we search for a summary formula to cover diversities 
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so vast of modes, values, types, and tendencies. We say 
‘“‘ materialism,” for example, and instantly a_ spiritual 
phenomenon presents itself to contradict us. Even Mr 
Bertrand Russell,! who rifles the dictionary of words ending 
in ‘‘ ism” to describe the forces at work — industrialism, 
commercialism, nationalism, capitalism, socialism, patriotism, 
imperialism, officialism, utilitarianism, mechanism, humanism, 
and many others—even Mr Russell, we say, leaves us asking 
for more. His catalogue is far from complete. 

Regarded as a topic for ‘“ discussion ’’—not the least con- 
spicuous of the functions it nowfulfils—our present social system 
can provide us with material for whatever speech we desire to 
make. We can pitch the key on any note from the blackest 
pessimism to the most radiant optimism, and by diligently 
seeking out our evidence in the proper quarter, we can play 
what tune we please; just as, by attending to the contents 
of particular glass-cases in the South Kensington Museum, 
we can prove nature to be God’s or the devil’s according to 
our parti pris. 

As between the two tendencies or lines of choice there 
can be little doubt that the discoursing of our time finds the 
stronger attraction at the dark end of the scale. For one 
discourse that gives society credit for any virtue, you may 
hear a dozen that denounce it as full of vice. The line of 
least resistance—always followed by the speaker who has 
to say something but has nothing to say—is clearly in that 
direction. We are aware of notable exceptions, but they 
are not enough to efface the general impression that, in 
what we are saying to one another, on the platform and 
through the press, the evil fruits of our social system are 
being more actively exploited than the good. The fierce 
attacks upon it, which are now a dominant note of reform- 
ing propaganda, the vogue of writers, especially novelists, 
who exhibit contemporary life in the most unfavourable 
colours, the immense growth of the literature of discourage- 
ment, and the general demand for the exposure of social 
culpability, which this literature at once satisfies and 
stimulates—all this might suggest the conclusion that a 
vast conspiracy exists to deprive society of its self-respect. 

The conclusion, of course, would be false. The explana- 
tion is that whenever men are agreed, as they seem to be in 
these times, to rate the spoken word higher than the acted 
deed, the evil of the world is bound to get magnified out of 
its due proportions. Judging the importance of things by 

1 The Prospects of Industrial Civilisation, passim. 
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the degree in which they lend themselves to public con- 
tentiousness, a standard of values peculiar to the parliamen- 
tary age, we inevitably give to evil a prominence to which 
it is not really entitled. For there is more to be said about 
evil things than there is about good things, more about vice 
than about virtue; more about sickness than about health; 
more about the devil than about God. The vocabulary of 
blame is wider than the vocabulary of praise; its terms are 
more easily found, and the habit of using them more rapidly 
acquired; while fear (the mother of accusation) is more 
voluble than courage, which is, on the whole, a very silent 
quality and indistinguishable, in its highest manifestations, 
from love. If you cultivate the eloquence of blame the 
scope of your indictment will expand without limit ; the more 
you say the more will remain to be said, and you may go on 
making speeches forever. But if (like St Francis) you cultivate 
the eloquence of praise you will be met at every stage of your 
progress by a law of Diminishing Returns. As you pass 
from the evil to the good, from the good to the better, from 
the better to the best, you will find it continually harder to 
do justice to your theme; the satisfaction of “‘ hitting the 
mark ” so easily found when abuses are being exposed or lies 
nailed to the counter will now be increasingly difficult to find ; 
the area of discourse will contract, its values acquiring an 
intensity which language cannot overtake; you will have 
less and less to say, until, at last, when you come to the 
Very Best you will be struck completely dumb and have 
nothing to say at all. The Very Best is no theme for oratory. 
Even art lacks the means of expressing it. 

The bias of the tongue being always in the direction of 
indictment it is easy to understand how the habit has arisen 
of interpreting our social system in terms of the evil features 
rather than of the good. From the moment the social 
system became a popular theme of discourse it was inevitable 
that attention would focus on its darker phenomena, and 
that these would be exploited out of proportion to their 
contraries. We are far, indeed, from wishing to convey that 
our social evils are orator-made—we began by admitting 
their portentous reality—but they are parts of a whole, the 
significance of which is obscured by the vociferous method 
of presenting them. And it is an observation open to all 
who care to make it that the process of overcoming these 
evils is being seriously retarded by the social despondency 
and self-contempt which result from the prevalent habit of 
tearing them out of their context and exhibiting them as 
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the essential characteristics of society. This state of mind, 
with the sick fancies, low thoughts, corroding cynicisms, and 
mutual recriminations attendant upon it, this we have no 
hesitation in describing as orator-made—a social evil apart 
from the others and perhaps greater than any one of them. 
There was a time when theology waxed eloquent over the 
total depravity of human nature. Much harm was done by 
that practice, but not more than is being done to-day by the 
analogous doctrine of the total depravity of the social system. 
Both doctrines are gross exaggerations, and the exaggera- 
tions are orator-made. 


II. 


We have alluded above to the difficulty of selecting, from 
among the endless variety of products for which the social 
system is responsible, any single phenomenon as _ typical, 
representative, or characteristic of the tendencies in operation. 
Social detraction indeed has experienced no difficulty in this 
matter. It has pitched upon the parasite and the toiler, upon 
the idle rich and the miserable poor, upon great wealth and 
great poverty, as the characteristic products; it has found 
abundant evidence in favour of that selection, and by the 
force of repetition has impressed it on the popular mind ; 
with the result, of course, that the social system, continually 
interpreted in terms so sinister, has been placed on the 
black list. But oratory of this kind is biassed towards the 
darker or more provocative end of things, and we cannot 
escape the conviction that in this matter our orators have 
misled us, not by misstating the facts, but by undue 
emphasis on some and by oversight of others. The inter- 
pretation of the social system as a machine for grinding out 
great riches and great poverty owes its effectiveness for fighting 
purposes to that tendency of human nature which leads us, 
in spite of the inherent absurdity, to blame one another for 
our miseries. For that reason, if for no other, we suspect 
this view of being an oratorical distortion. 

After reviewing all the types and specimens open to 
our observation, the one figure in modern life who seems 
to us to gather up more of its inner tendencies and to have 
a better claim than any other to represent the essential 
nature of our social system is the: figure of the social 
reformer himself. We regard our social system as best 
characterised by the capacity it shows for self-reformatton, 
and not by any of the evils that need reforming, glaring 
and terrible as these unquestionably are; just as we regar 
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1, our neighbours and ourselves as best characterised not by 

d our sins—which taken by themselves would lead us to believe 

0 in total depravity—but by our power of rising above them. 

t Asked, then, to name our representative, to make our selec- q 

L. tion of individuals in whom the innermost nature of our J 

e social system stands most fully revealed, we should not s 

y betake ourselves either to the slums or to the palaces, but i 

€ rather to those middle regions where the coexistence of 

. slums and palaces is most clearly apprehended as a thing : 

- which ought not to be. Were we, for example, to hear a a 
member of Mr Ramsay MacDonald’s party characterising i 
some resplendent duke as a typical product of our social ~ 
system, but refusing to recognise that the social system had " 

H anything to do with production of himself and of his leaders, 

] we should think that he was chargeable with manifest 

4 absurdity. 

‘ To the social reformer, then, we venture to point as the 

: best interpreter of our social system, as the most complete 

1 exponent of its significance and essential values. We 

l point to him because he, more than any other, represents s 

the capacity of our social system to reform itself, which : 


we regard as its deepest characteristic. And among social 
reformers we select those who display the firmest faith in 
this capacity, however little or much we may happen to 
approve of their methods. Borrowing a style of language 
used in a wider connection, we define the social reformer as 
one in whom the capacity of the system for self-reformation 
has become self-conscious. Whoever the individual may q 
be in whom that self-consciousness is clearest and most 
active, him we pick out as affording the safest clue to the 
meaning of the whole system to which he belongs. Having 
a high respect for social reformers of this quality, we cannot 
but have a high respect for the social system whose direct 
and authentic offspring they are. Hence our desire to say a i 
good word on its behalf. j 
Our selection of the social reformer as the representative 7 
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member of the social system must be understood as including 
his whole equipment and apparatus ; the material he works 
in, the method he makes use of, the knowledge he applies, 
the ideals that guide him in the application, the accumulated 
skill that lies ready to his service, the social stabilities that t 
insure the results of his efforts, the public goodwill that { 
supports them, and the general intelligence that accepts 
them for what they are worth. 

The material he works in is, to begin with, wealth; 
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wealth in the common acceptance of the term, especially 
in the form known as “ the means of production.” Of this 
wealth enough is said to be in existence to afford a comfort- 
able livelihood to every member of the community. How- 
ever that may be, there is certainly an enormous amount of 
it. We are not concerned to deny any proposition that may 
be brought forward as to its unjust distribution nor to 
exonerate the social system from responsibility for the 
alleged injustice. We call attention to the main fact that 
the wealth exists; that by its existence it provides the 
social reformer with raw material that he needs for achieving 
a higher civilisation, and we affirm that he is indebted for 
its existence to the present social system. Had the feudal 
system persisted to this day the amount of wealth in the 
world would be so exiguous that the question of its nation- 
alisation, or other summary mode of putting it to its best 
uses, would be shorn of its essential significance. So, too, 
certain drastic views on private property recently put for- 
ward, notably by Mr Bertrand Russell, would hardly be 
worth maintaining were it not for the enormous amount of 
property which our present social system has brought into 
being—a fact which this school of writers shows some tendency 
to overlook. Whatever vice may be charged against the 
system for having given rise to the existing distribution of 
wealth, we must not refuse it the credit of creating the wealth 
to the just distribution of which we attach so much import- 
ance. That the inheritance is regarded as valuable seems 
sufficiently proved by the intensity of the battles that are 
waged over the question of its ownership. Of its extent 
nothing need be said beyond a word of indication. It includes 
the whole “ plant”’ of industrial civilisation, not omitting 
the centres of industrial activity, the towns and cities great 
and small, with all their complex mechanism both ponderable 
and imponderable, their arteries of traffic, their means of 
communication, their streets, their banks, offices, exchanges, 
and markets. The means of production include all these 
things and many others of like nature. Our social system 
surely deserves a good word for the part it has played in 
their creation. One may at least say that society has made 
itself worth reforming. 

But beyond all this, and perhaps even more essential to 
the equipment of the reformer, stands the whole body of 
the positive sciences in their ever-multiplying variety and 
ever-increasing value for the amelioration of human life, 
every one of them with its own contribution to make to the 
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technique of a higher civilisation; every one of them a 
witness to the capacity of our social system to reform itself. 
The positive sciences are the fruits of that system in exactly 
the same sense that idle luxury and miserable poverty are 
its fruits at the darker end of the scale; with science at his 
elbow the powers of the reformer are illimitable; while 
without it he could do nothing. With this fact before 
us may we not say that when social reform has no other 
conception of its mission than that of attacking the social 
system, it becomes, essentially, an attack on its own mother ? 

Much more might be added to the same effect. But the 
reader whose mind has been started on the track we have 
indicated will have no difficulty in filling out the picture for 
himself. The points we have emphasised are enough for 
the modest purpose we began with—that of saying a good 
word on behalf of a system which it has now become the 
fashion to place on the black list. 

We have heard the story of a divine in these parts who 
delivered a course of sermons on the “ Five Senses—their 
uses in this world and the next.” Coming at last to the 
sense of smell, he assured his flock that though in this world 
there were many smells, in the next there would be only 
two—incense and brimstone. 

So, too, there is a well-known type of reformer who would 
have us believe that our present social system smells only 
of two things—luxury and misery. We think him unfair. 


On the whole, then, we are disposed to plead for a little 
more gratitude towards our present social system, especially 
on the part of those who have placed it on the black list and 
condemned it to the scrap-heap. Even the most fanatical 
reformer will not deny that while, on the one hand, the 
system creates his problems, on the other, it furnishes him 
with the means of their solution. Let him be grateful for 
that. We are all'in the same boat—Mr Ramsay MacDonald 
as well as Lord Curzon, Mr J. H. Thomas as well as the Duke 
of Northumberland, the reader of this article as well as the 
writer. Though far from perfect as an ark of refuge on the 
perilous ocean, the boat is, on the whole, seaworthy. But 
there is a real danger of its capsizing if we fall to loggerheads 
and take to belabouring one another with the oars. We 
would go so far as to deprecate all attempts to reconstruct 
the boat while we are at sea on the stormy waters—as most 
unquestionably we now are. The word is “ all hands to the 
oars’; and if it be true—which we will not admit for a 
Vou. XXII.—No. 3. 15* 
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moment—that Lord Curzon and the Duke of Northumberland 
are mere passengers, we would leave them alone for the 
present. They too may have to take their turn at the oars 
when some of the rest of us get tired. Like Cromwell at 
Dunbar (to change the figure from sea to land), “‘ We are upon 
an engagement very difficult, through which we cannot get 
without almost a miracle ; only the wise God knows what is 
best.’ 1 No time, this, for losing our tempers. 

It is in the interests of good temper, and from no want of 
pity for the sorrows of mankind, of which we are abundantly 
conscious, that we have ventured this modest word on behalf 
of our present social system. To good temper, and to 
general thankfulness as the essence of it, we attach more 
importance as a means of improving the world than to 
anybody’s “‘ programme.” Nay, we do not hesitate to affirm 
that in an atmosphere of bad temper and of general in- 
gratitude nobody’s “ programme ”’ is worth the paper on 
which it is written, still less the oratory expended in pro- 
claiming it. In such an atmosphere social reform is futile. 
We wish all that were more widely recognised, and we shall 
continue to do our best to promote its recognition ; our belief 
being that, if the facts mentioned in this article were duly 
pondered, many a one who is now cursing his fellow-men for 
the faults of the social system would be found praising God 
that there is any social system at all. And that, we submit, 
would be, of itself, a great social reform. 


L. P. JACKS. 


OXFORD. 
1 See his Letter to Haselrig written on the day before the battle. 



























THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY. 


A COMMENT ON THE ARTICLE “GOVERNMENT 
BY TALK.” 


Proressor J. H. MUIRHEAD, LL.D. 


THE criticism of Democracy contained in the Editor’s 
articles on an Alternative to Government by Talk is part 
of the wider reaction against current ideas of its mean- 
ing and scope. To one class of writers the democratic ideal 
has from the beginning been nothing but a great illusion 
born of a mystic faith in a diffused wisdom that simply does 
not exist. To another it has had a relative value as the 
ideal of a bourgeoisie that is passing away. To still another, 
while it has ceased to be applicable to politics, in an entirely 
different form and with its wings clipped for harm, it is 
to find a roosting-place in the economic system. All these 
views seem to find ample justification in the actual events 
of our time. In all quarters outside of the Anglo-Saxon 
world there is a strong undercurrent of reaction in favour of 
autocratic rule. Even in Anglo-Saxon countries there is a 
widespread sense of disillusionment as to what democracy 
can be and can accomplish, with a growing suspicion that 
even here its days may be numbered. The Editor has done 
well in forcing the remnant, who still believe in it as the 
watchword of the new world, to revise their ideas in view of 
the real facts and to state explicitly the grounds of their 
faith. While heartily agreeing with all that he so eloquently 
says in the spirit of Carlyle on the gospel of work, and with 
his call to Labour, with whose advent to office his articles 
by a happy accident coincided, for a ‘“‘Government of Real 
Values,” there seems to me some risk of misunderstanding 
his meaning when he describes it as an alternative to 
government by talk. The alternative to government by 
talk of the kind he has in view is not work but govern- 
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ment by another kind of talk. Between work and speech as 
such there is no antithesis. There is a time to speak and 
a time to work. In order that men may work in peace 
some sort of Government I suppose there must be, and 
it is precisely the doctrine of the world of Labour that 
work will be most peaceful and effective under a system 
which gives the workers the sense of “ having a say” in 
the conditions under which their own work and with it the 
work of the world is carried on. How far and in what form 
‘industrial democracy ’”’ in the narrower sense is possible 
may be a question; but what is becoming more and 
more obvious is that there are only two alternatives: 
either government by discussion, in which all sections of 
the community have a chance of giving voice to their con- 
victions on matters of public well-being, or some form of 
dictatorship in which convictions are stifled and thought and 
feeling are driven back upon themselves. 

Leaving for the moment the question of the place of 
discussion and returning to the general indictment of which 
the Editor’s pronouncement is a deeply suggestive variant, 
can we accept the view that democracy stands for the failure 
of the ideals of a past epoch of political history? Or, 
granting manifold failure, is it possible to see in past failures 
only the necessity to deepen our conception of the import 
of these ideals and of the conditions that are required for 
their realisation? There is no issue more crucial to our 
whole attitude to the life of our time than this. I propose 
in the remainder of this article first to give my grounds for 
holding to the latter of these alternatives; secondly, to 
explain in the light of them the reason why democracy still 
remains to a large extent an ideal; and in the third place to 
indicate the chief means that lie to our hand of giving reality 
to it. 


* 


The ground of my faith in democracy is that it seems 
to me to stand for two ideas which are bound up with the 
essence of the human spirit. It stands in the first place 
for self-government in the sense of the freedom of a man to 
choose his own ends and to direct his own course in the 
effort to realise them. To a being, to whom no good can 
be real good except in so far as it is self-chosen, no deter- 
mination is of any value which is not self-determination or 
which is such as to lead to it in the end. Whether we 
are speaking of the individual or of society as a union of 
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individuals, self-determination is a birthright of the spirit 
which it can never, except in a moment of aberration, barter 
for any mess of pottage that dictators whether of the old or 
the new order can promise. In the second place democracy 
stands for the idea of equality, not in the sense of any 
qualitative or quantitative identity of actual goods, but in 
the sense of the equal right of all to the development of such 
capacity for good as nature has endowed them with. This 
also follows from the nature of spirit. It is of the essence 
of a spiritual whole that there can be no development of any 
one of the members which does not carry with it new possi- 
bilities of the development of others; no failure in the 
development of one which does not reflect itself in failure of 
development of others. Bringing these two points together 
and applying what has been said of equality to the develop- 
ment of liberty, there can be no real freedom in any section 
or class in a community so long as any other is in bondage. 
Herbert Spencer’s often quoted apologue of the man who 
tied his slave to himself to prevent his escape applies to 
political as to other forms of freedom. 

It is for these reasons that I hold that once the ideal 
of democracy in the sense of man’s essential liberty and 
equality has once dawned on a community, a candle has been 
lighted that can never be put out. It may be ages before 
it burns up clearly even in the corner where it has been 
lighted. It may be ages more before the light will spread 
so as to cover the earth, but nothing short of the extinction 
of reason and conscience in man can stop its progress. Yet 
by the same showing the ages may well be needed, for, if 
what we have said of it is true, democracy in States is a 
fine thing, and as Plato reminds us, “ All fine things are 
difficult.”” Forms of government are only a continuation of 
forms of life. Before democracy can succeed as a form of 
government it must succeed as a form of life. ‘*‘ Democracy,”’ 
says Page in one of his Letters, “is not a form of govern- 
ment; it is a system of society.” So long as social life is 
conceived, as it still largely is even by democratic writers, 
as a field of rivalry among individuals for goods the 
gain of which by one is the loss by another, its freedom 
as merely absence of interference and its equality as merely 
the impartiality of the law as it exists, political democracy 
in any real sense will be impossible. Only when men begin 
to think of social life as it truly is, as of an order in which 
each participates according to his talents and capacities, 
and by so participating realises them and enables others to 
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realise theirs, can we have the basis of the truly democratic 
state. What blocks the way to it is the unpreparedness 
of men’s minds for the sacrifice of egoism on the one hand, 
for the patience and charity on the other that such a con- 
ception involves. This is not a matter of socialism and 
capitalism. Many socialists, it is true (more perhaps than 
in any other party), are imbued with the new spirit, but the 
official teaching is still dominated by the conception of the 
governing influence of economic over all other conditions of 
life. This is merely to perpetuate delusion. When the spirit 
of democracy as I have described it is upon a people, it 
will revolutionise its industrial as it will revolutionise the 
other departments of its life, but the isolation and exultation 
above others of material conditions is itself only a survival 
of the spirit that has to be changed in the new order. With- 
out the more fundamental revolution, change as you will, 
you have in the end only the same old thing. Our problem 
thus resolves itself into that of the main factors in what I 
have called the spirit of democracy and the ground of our 
hope of their coming to be. I propose to mention three of 
these factors corresponding in general with the old familiar 
triad of liberty, equality, fraternity, but taking them in the 
inverse order. 


II. 


1. The first and most fundamental is what is implied in 
the Spirit of Community—the sense in each of belonging to 
a real whole which unites one with another at a deeper level 
than individual or sectional interest. This is something 
more than the mere sense of a common good beyond and 
in addition to particular goods. It includes the idea of all 
particular goods as deriving their value from their relation 
to the wider good. It is distinguished from what we have 
come to know as “communism” by its emphasis on the 
manifoldness of the parts that characterises a real whole. 
It takes all sorts to make a community. Proletarianism has 


its justification as a protest against a social order founded on - 


class privilege or economic monopoly, in which the sense of 
trusteeship has been lost and instead of a co-operative we 
have what Mr Tawney calls an “ acquisitive” society— 
which is only another word for no society at all. But pro- 
letarianism ceases to have any justification and one extreme 
meets another when the acquisition and retention of power 
by one faction becomes the main object of the new order. 
In contrast to the spirit of privilege in all its forms, the spirit 
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I am speaking of means the sense that as one has received 
all from the community so one owes it all again to it, and 
that that debt is best paid by seeking for oneself and giving 
to others the place and function that belongs to each by right 
of capacity. This was Plato’s conception of justice which 
he identified with the spirit of fraternity. I know no better. 
2. I have been emphasising the organic idea of society 
as fundamental in the spirit of democracy, but it is possible 
to interpret this (as in the old fable of the belly and the 
members) as merely a stereotyping of inequality. Equality 
in any true sense is a dynamic idea. Even the rendering of 
it as “‘ equality of opportunity ” will prove illusory if it be 
taken to mean merely a removal of class privileges that leaves 
people otherwise the same. The one fundamental equality of 
which all others are at best consequences or conditions is in the 
right inherent in each as a human soul to be put in possession 
of himself through the development of his powers. The 
second factor in the spirit of democracy that I am here 
speaking of is the sense of this common right and, going 
along with it, the power of looking beyond the accidents of 
material circumstances even of acquired intellectual and 
moral characters to the undeveloped possibilities of our- 
selves and others. Its formula is not “ I am as good as you.”’ 
It is not even “‘ You are as good as I.” It is “ Neither of us 
is as good as we ought to be and as we shall be when by one 
another’s aid we shall come to our rights.” If this seems 
rather the spirit of humility than the spirit of equality, we 
need not quarrel about the name; but it has its other side. 
If from the one side it says, “‘ There but for the grace of God 
goes John Bradford,” from the other it says, “‘ There but for 
the power of the devil goes John Carnifex.” Psycho- 
analysis has done something for us in the matter of humility 
by exposing the seamy side of our common human nature ; 
it is time that it did something for our self-respect by a 
recognition of the deep-going capacities for good which are 
the real pattern at the back. Be this as it may, to those in 
whom the spirit of equality is combined with the spirit of 
community as I have defined it, society will be felt to be 
what Burke called it—a partnership in no ordinary utilities 
but in every virtue and in all perfection. They will add, 
going perhaps beyond what the great Conservative had in 
mind though not beyond the spirit of his politics, a partner- 
ship in the virtue and perfection of all according to the 
measure of their human capacities. 
3. To the spirit of community and the spirit of equality 
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must be added the spirit of liberty, not as something different 
from them but as a special application of them. It stands 
for the recognition of the claim of each to have a place 
assigned to him not only in which he may work according to 
his capacity for common ends, but in which he may think 
and speak his mind upon them. Among the capacities 
which all have an equal right to have developed is the 
capacity of thought and speech on public affairs. Liberalism 
has been too apt in the past to rest content with a merely 
negative account of liberty as freedom from interference. 
Freedom like wisdom is justified of her children—the use 
that is made of it as the condition of contributing one’s 
best to the common stock. It is on the spread of this 
responsible liberty that the success of democracy as a 
system of government more than on anything else depends. 
I know no better definition of such democracy than this : 
when men and women are thinking and speaking for them- 
selves and respecting the thought and speech of others. 
It is in this sense that Bryce can say of it: ‘“‘ No government 
demands so much of its citizens,’ and can add also that 
“none gives so much in return.” For there is none that 
contributes so much to the development of civic intelli- 
gence and the formation of an enlightened public opinion. 
It is right to repudiate government by talk. If democracy 
means government by the kind of talk which G. K. Chester- 
ton somewhere calls “splashing about in a vocabulary,” 
still more if it means the talk from the platform or the 
editor’s office that seeks merely to exploit the passions of 
a nation for temporary ends, nothing can be too hard for 
it. Needless to say, the development of democratic methods 
has been all in the opposite direction. More and more the 
work of popular government has come to consist of the 
responsible thinking and talking that is done in the select 
committee aided by the permanent department. More and 
more the popularly elected assembly is coming to be merely 
the clearing-house of proposals that have survived the 


criticism of experts and are submitted in a purified and 


simplified form to its final judgment. No government in 
the world has ever been carried on with any permanent 
success without discussion. The incubation of wisdom in 
the solitary brain of the benevolent autocrat is as much a 
fiction as its pullulation from the foetid atmosphere of public 
meetings and election addresses. Democratic discussion 
differs from autocratic in its openness to criticism; from 
popular in its organisation. To seek to depreciate it in 
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whatever name is not only to shut one’s eyes to recent 
progress in the art of government, but to play into the hands 
of thinkers who exalt feeling and instinct over organising 
intelligence in the field of practice, and who in the name of 
revolution, by destroying man’s faith in reason, make for 
reaction. 

If I were to try to sum up these different elements in the 
democratic spirit in a single word, I do not know of any 
better than the kind of reasonableness that the Greeks called 
emeixea, usually translated ‘“‘equity.”” I doubt whether its 
essential quality has ever been better expressed than in 
Aristotle’s account of this supreme political virtue : 


‘“* Equity makes allowance for human weakness, 
looking not to the law but to the intention of the law- 
giver, not to the act but to the intention, not to the 
part but to the whole, not to what a man is at the 
moment but to what he is as a rule. Equity remem- 
bers benefits received rather than injuries that have 
been suffered, and benefits received rather than benefits 
conferred ; it is patient under injustice; it is readier 
to appeal to reason than to force, to arbitration than 
to the law. For the arbitrator looks to what is equitable 
whereas the judge looks only to the law; indeed, 
arbitration was devised for no other purpose than to 
secure the triumph of equity.” ! 


If the possession by a nation of the spirit here described 
is the condition of the success of democracy, it is easy to 
account for the manifold failures with which it has been 
charged. While the idea of it may be said to have spread, 
as in a moment, over the world since the Great War, it 
would be idle to expect any equally sudden development of 
the habits of thought and feeling in which free government 
depends. It would be expecting grapes of thorns and figs 
of thistles to look for their immediate blossoming in nations 
debased by centuries of autocratic rule as in Russia, or 
millennia of a rigid caste system as in India. Even in 
nations with long traditions of self-government behind 
them, the progress of democracy is beset with pitfalls in 
accesses of momentary passion in which the real mind of the 
nation is lost in the pursuit of some illusory object dangled 
before it by its orators; in the capture of the Press by 

1 Rhet., 1., xiii. 17. 

* For an illuminating glimpse into the internal mind of India, see Mr 
Hatch’s article on this subject in the Imperial Magazine for February 1924. 
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financial interests; in the spread of the spirit of faction or 
in the hundred ways in which the corruption of the best 
may be the worst. Yet the same consideration that explains 
the present disillusionment provides us also with a standard 
of progress. On a broad view there seems no reason to doubt 
that judged by any one of the above features of the demo- 
cratic temper man’s habits and moral standards have risen. 
The sense in individuals and nations of being bound to one 
another by common spiritual interests and the readiness 
to make the sacrifices required by such community, the 
sense of the right of the mass of the workers to a fuller share 
of the social heritage of welfare and culture, the sense of the 
value of discussion and of fair play to opinions different 
from one’s own, above all, the growth of the spirit of equity 
and the habit of appealing in disputes to arbitration, were 
never more manifest than they are to-day. But these are 
only the first-fruits of the spirit. To the question how they 
are to be increased there is only one answer, the develop- 
ment of a fuller measure of the spirit itself through education. 


Il. 


The reader has doubtless anticipated this conclusion. 
But the education I am thinking of is something other, or 
at any rate something more than is usually meant by the 
word. Mere knowledge is not enough. ‘“ Attainments in 
learning,” writes Bryce in this connection, “ do little to make 
men wise in politics. Some eminent scientific men have 
been in this respect no wiser than their undergraduate 
pupils.” What is wanted is the development of what a 
speaker at the recent Liberal Conference in Oxford called 
“the development of a fine and sensitive quality of mind,” 2 
the sense of human values and their relation to one another 
which is the highest attitude of the reasonable mind. It 
is true that this kind of reasonableness can only come in 
the end with the experience of life, but a beginning may be 
made at schools and colleges which are themselves inspired 


by the democratic spirit. This is perhaps the greatest © 


educational need of the time. 


‘*In times when class strife is threatened,”’ writes 
Bryce in the same passage, “‘ there is special need for 
thinkers and speakers able to rise above class interests 
and class prejudices. Men can best acquire wide and 


1 Modern Democracy, vol. i. p. 89. 
* Miss Markham on “ Education for Democracy.” 
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impartial views in the years of growth before they 
become entangled in party affiliations or business con- 
nections. The place fittest to form such views is a 
place dedicated to the higher learning and to the 
pursuit of truth. Universities render a real service 
to popular government by giving to men whose gifts 
fit them for leadership that power of distinguishing the 
essential from the accidental and of being the master 
instead of the servant of formulas, which it is the business 
of philosophy to form, and that comprehension of what 
the Past has bequeathed to us, by which history helps 
us to envisage the Present with a view to the Future.” 


This for the leaders. For the rank and file we shall in the 
main have to trust to the training that participation in the 
actual working of democratic institutions is fitted to give. 
We have all had our thoughts recently turned to the rise 
into power of the Labour Party, and some of us have been 
filled with hope by the new spirit it has brought with it into 
politics. We shall wholly miss the lesson of these things if 
we fail to see in them the educative power of government 
by discussion in Trade Union, Co-operative Society, Muni- 
cipal Council, and the countless public activities in which 
the working classes have taken so prominent a part during 
the last quarter of a century. ‘‘ Government by Real 
Values”’ is not something that can be substituted for 
government of thought and speech, though it may well be 
the finest of its products. 

Returning to my starting-point I believe that the Editor 
has done a service in putting his finger on the main source of 
the weakness of democratic institutions as we know them 
even at their best to-day. I have written this article, not 
because I question his analysis or disagree with his ideal, but 
to make clear that the moral he enforces is not the abandon- 
ment of democracy but the safeguarding of it against its real 
enemy, the vain talker; making it, in a word, fool-proof by 
rising to a new conception of what it is and involves. 


J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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ORGANISATION. 


GILBERT NORWOOD, M.A., 
Professor of Greek, University College, Cardiff. 


Ir anything in human affairs is to live, it must be organised ; 
yet organisation kills it. Such in brief is the whole history, 
and the whole problem, of Man’s development. The Universe 
entered upon a magnificent but adventurous enterprise when 
it produced Man. To a world which, by instinct, Fate, or 
law (whatever be the true description) can dispose its affairs 
well, a province was added where government proceeded by 
improvisation, its inhabitants seeming doomed to baffle 
their own purposes. The non-human world is ruled directly 
by God, the human indirectly, or at one remove. The 
Ruler has withdrawn his hand from that portion of his 
domain, setting over it a vicegerent who imitates indeed 
his almighty exemplar, but with fumbling gestures, clouded 
understanding, perverted will, as some ape might snatch 
the brushes and palette of an absent painter and smear a 
new canvas with laboured mimicry of his master’s gorgeous 
landscapes or living portraits. 

In the natural world we observe a consummate adaptation 
of means to ends; the water of a lake, moulding itself to 
the outline of its stony bed, its girdle of reed and rush or 
its embracing cliff, reveals no more exquisite and instan- 
taneous precision than does the insect finding its due 
environment, or the plant which in some dark hollow 
stretches its questing tendril towards the sunlight. That 
whole world is one fabric of adjustments infinitely subtle, 
infinitely successful. In the midst of this perfection Nature 
has brought forth a creature immensely below, and im- 
mensely superior to, her other offspring: below, in that 
his self-guided life shows nothing of that divine precision ; 
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superior, because he possesses at least the rudiments of a 
complete initiative and, falter as he may, yet falters like an 
infant creator. Or let us thus word it, that God, after 
evolving an Universe which can perfectly obey His behests, 
is now evolving an Universe which shall carry out His will, 
not at external command, but through independent choice 
and perfected understanding. When some chance human 
being, to-day or to-morrow, here or there, withdraws his 
industry and desire from riches, pleasure, or revenge to 
embrace, even for an absent-minded moment, self-forget- 
fulness and a sense of structure, who knows what super- 
human eyes gaze half-startled into one another’s depths ? 
Man has been so long studied for his weaknesses, as a creature 
but half-emergent from the slime, that one may well pursue 
another inquiry and study him for his potencies, as a creature 
already part-initiated into godhead. 

Looking then upon him, not as a perfected brute but as 
a divinity in embryo, what do we find the clearest mark of 
god-like instinct ? In one word, organisation ; that is, the 
instinct to group materials with a view to their manipulation. 
That he does so forms his greatest achievement and the 
cause of all his failures. It may well seem that the world 
which he is to govern, if govern it he must, can be governed 
in no other way; but he applies the method rigidly, on a 
ruinous assumption that it is an end, not a means. Nature 
makes organisms, Man organisations. The organism, pre- 
cisely because it receives that equilibrium and interdepend- 
ence of its parts, maintains itself instinctively and produces 
offspring which are the cherished consummation of its 
existence; the organisation, precisely because it is an 
union of separate entities, maintains itself by inward violence 
and produces not offspring, but supplanters, which escape 
its hatred only by an enforced hostility. The elements 
which Nature weaves into an organism cannot act separately ; 
a butterfly’s wing, the petal of a flower, the arm of a man, 
only by accident are found severed from the whole, and in 
that state are without use and indeed meaning, save by 
inference. But the elements joined by Man into an organisa- 
tion are always able to act separately. Disband an army, 
and you produce no difference in the individual soldier as a 
human being. Destroy a supposed science by proving its 
foundation false, and you make no change in the separate 
facts of which that science was built. Dismantle a piece of 
machinery, and each wheel or piston can be used in setting 
up some new machine. Our first conclusion, therefore, will 
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be that organisation is a casual and sterile conjunction of 
elements themselves fully articulated; but we instantly 
observe that the individual’s power to exist separately is 
no proof that advantage may not be gained by association 
with similar individuals. Nevertheless, it is vital to realise 
that though organisation is at present necessary, its value, 
and the permanence of its value, vary exceedingly with 
different kinds of material. 

All living things need some hard structure or firm 
envelope upon which their life is hung and which by its 
rigidity shall preserve that life from accidental shock, 
deliberate attack, or its own otherwise uncontrolled impulse 
to diffusion and consequent weakness—the skin of a fruit, 
the bark of a tree, the skeleton of a mammal. These 
provisions of Nature are imitated by Man. All the familiar 
human institutions were evolved so that needs should be 
met, activities protected, which had been recognised as 
necessary. Men must be fed, clothed, protected from 
weather, beasts, enemies; they must produce and rear 
their young. For these material wants the organisations of 
the family and the primitive society are clearly needful. 
But when such wants have been met, the human being 
grows conscious of non-material needs, desires, energies. 
Forthwith he seeks to supply them by the same method as 
before—organisation. It is here that the giant evil makes 
its entry into his life. He applies to religion, education, 
politics, conduct, art the principle of organisation exactly 
as he has applied it to those material needs. And in this 
present age his most fundamental business is to learn not 
how much, but how little, systematisation he should force 
upon his spiritual activities. A comparison between the 
excellence of his farming, his manufacture of cloth or loco- 
motives, and the depraved levity of his religion or politics, 
a comparison between his skill in dealing with mines and 
his unskilfulness in dealing with miners, will suggest that his 
methods of organisation are good for material concerns, but 
injurious to the spiritual. He is, in truth, imitating Nature 
when she creates organisms, and the farther he moves from 
the material wherein she puts forth such perfect skill, the 
more clumsy and murderous to its novel material does his 
imitative method become. A fresh task awaits him—to 
discover for manipulating his world some device as far 
transcending organisation as the spiritual elements wherewith 
he deals transcend the material elements directed by 
Nature’s law. 
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It is but a shallow theory that the evils found in civilised 
communities are due to personal depravity, the avarice or 
ambition of individuals. Any doctrine that shifts blame 
from all men to the shoulders of one or a few is favoured 
by the mass. But though eminent greed and Just for power 
have often been the proximate occasions, they have never 
been the real causes, of general evil, whether sudden collapse 
or insensible decay. Vices need be no danger to the common- 
wealth, perilous though they are to the soul they infest ; 
for they can be harnessed and used. Just as the wasteful 
torrent and the blasting wind are caused to generate electric 
current, so we may see on every hand fierceness disciplined 
into valour, ambition into political wisdom, avarice into 
commercial enterprise. If such processes are still incom- 
plete, the blame rests with the public which is the sole 
guardian, as it is the sole arbiter, of its own interests. 

No; the evil, as we said, is insistence upon organisation 
in spiritual things, in religion, education, politics, indeed in 
all those activities of Man which he does not share with the 
beasts. His error (or perhaps his fate, for it might seem 
unavoidable) is that in giving to some activity its protection, 
he at the same moment imprisons it. To guard is to confine, 
to grasp is to restrict, to fortify is to entomb. Things which 
live must in some part grow, but the regulation by which 
that life is protected perforce checks its expansion, if the 
restraint be not as living, in its own way, as that which it 
contains. The bark, while it protects the interior of the 
tree, yet does not stifle the tree’s growth, for itself is alive, 
expanding in subtle correspondence to its more tender 
companion. Contrast with this miracle of adjustment the 
condition of the noblest activities in our sublunary world. 

No sooner have men conceived some great idea, appre- 
hended some truth hitherto concealed, than they set them- 
selves to teach it, to enforce it, to direct its refreshing influence 
upon the dusty and sterile regions of life. But one who 
would carry merchandise abroad packs it conveniently for 
transport: it is hard selling of cherries without plucking 
them from the bough. So with our enthusiasts. At their 
first conference one will tell his friends that their mighty 
truth must be expressed in a form easy to understand, simple 
to apply, else few will accept it. In vain do others, a 
prophetic fear already chilling them, protest that truth 
can be presented only in life, not words, and that by the 
omission of what offends or escapes the multitude all the 
life-giving elements may be destroyed. They are con- 
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demned as unpractical, and the energetic majority concoct 
a systematic pronouncement of doctrine which all may 
comprehend and even carry into effect. So for years, 
generations, or centuries they and their like are seen wringing 
their hands over the failure of what seemed an infallible 
cure for evil. There are no incantations (it might appear), 
with whatever melody and wisdom ingeminated, that will 
cajole the human race into spiritual progress ; it must stick 
fast in a mechanical approbation of codes. The truth 
which should have engendered saints has filled the earth 
with secretaries, collectors of subscriptions, and redactors 
of leaflets. 

Many observers, and those not the least wise or virtuous, 
have held that churches are the fine flower of human 
hypocrisy ; but if they mean conscious roguery, they err, 
because the adherents have usually deceived themselves ; 
otherwise it might appear the summit of shamelessness for 
believers thus to evade their Master’s commands, which, 
how burdensome soever, are plain beyond question. Yet 
when He bids them take no thought for the morrow, they 
appoint committees to safeguard the finances of His worship. 
When he warns them that unless they become as little 
children they shall not enter the Kingdom of Heaven, 
they yet persist in giving the conduct of their affairs to those 
most elderly, staid, and consummate in the transactions of 
this world. If Christians must throw over their Lord’s 
teaching in order to maintain the Church, then the Church, 
so far from being a means to furthering His Kingdom, is a 
hindrance thereto. Nay, apart from the difficulties just 
noted, the very conception of a Church is opposed to true 
religion. The history of organised churches is a history of 
tyranny—tyranny to force men into barren conformity, 
tyranny to expel them for following the individual light. 
How could it be otherwise ? A church means (among other 
things) a body of men with common belief: it were not 
tolerance, but folly, to admit an unconverted Jew into the 
Roman communion, or an unconverted Presbyterian into a 
Buddhist fraternity. It follows that the believers must 
draw up a rule or system of belief, complete acceptance of 
which shall alone admit the neophyte. But within a day 
of the promulgation some member will be assailed by doubt 
of one tenet, incomprehension of another, desire to restate 
a third. What, then, is to be done? ‘‘ Why,” some 
answer, ‘‘ be sensible. Most of these difficulties will be 
but trifling: let the man say nothing, or even forget ; 
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things will work out well in practice.” But great religious 
troubles have been caused by (what a stranger might call) 
trifles; one needs but to remember the controversy as 
to Homoousios and Homoiousios. A tiny difference may 
beget a great disruption, like an acorn falling into the chink 
of a pavement. Sooner or later the divergences become too 
great for pious concealment, and the tight bonds which 
cannot stretch are rent asunder. The progress of an 
organised religion is not organic growth, but a series of 
explosions; a difference of opinion, honestly recognised, 
means a new Church. It is as if a man said, “ In my wood 
I will have no trees save such as are in girth exactly twenty, 
or exactly fifty, or exactly one hundred inches.” 

The early Christians lost their way, and their successors 
have wandered farther. The reason is, they did not under- 
stand their Master, or the manner in which alone (as He 
showed them) His work could be done. He dealt always 
with individuals—Peter, Zaccheus, Mary Magdalene—never 
with corporations. Even when He exhorted whole multi- 
tudes, His doctrine referred always to individual relations, 
whether with God or one’s neighbour ; nowhere do we find 
instructions for governing a state, regulating society, or 
rearing a family. Nay, many utterances’ reported of Him 
strike at the root of these institutions. Society could not 
endure did men give to those who asked, or did they take no 
thought for the morrow; and Christ showed Himself no 
friend to family life. He hated morality; that was His 
great quarrel with the Pharisees. For morality, just as it 
prevents reversion to chaos, prevents advance towards 
spiritual truth and fruitful conduct. It is organisation, once 
more; morals are the brief and rigid expression of what, on 
an average, contemporary men are doing. So Chrigt de- 
nounced the Pharisees not (as a rule) for their wickedness 
but for their rigidity. He preferred the publicans and the 
harlots ; assuredly not because their acts at a given moment 
were superior to those of the Pharisees, but because He was 
interested, not in abstract conduct, but in living people ; and 
the Pharisees were dead, their souls slain by formalism. If 
a number of Christ’s contemporaries were living now, a modern 
Church would admit a typical enemy of His more readily 
than a typical friend. This is no sneer of mine, and no 
foulness in the church. The fact is inevitable, because a 
Church is an organisation, and an organisation must welcome 
what will uphold it, exclude what would disrupt it. 

Concerning education, the truth is similar. Socrates, the 
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Pagan who most nearly reminds us of Christ, steadfastly 
refused to make a system of his immense spiritual and mental 
activities, repelled many while inspiring others with 
passionate regard, founded no school, but so quickened 
individual men that each founded a school of his own upon 
some portion of the Socratic gospel. Like Christ, he would 
have no dealings with codes and organisation, and so never 
wrote down even any outline of belief or method, cleaving 
always to his custom of inquiry by personal converse. He, 
in 7 turn, has been woefully misunderstood, so that you 
will ‘find persons praising, in written books, his insistence 
upon the spoken word. Socrates is, as it were, the patron 
saint of education, and we treat him as we treat all saints, 
with ceremonial veneration and practical neglect. Yet, 
even on the basis of notions now accepted, we may observe 
how organisation is bringing death. It being plain that an 
immediate purpose is to gain mastery over certain subjects 
(the use of that mastery being a postponed question), can 
it be denied that subjects are worse known than they were 
fifty years back? And can it be denied that organisation 
has increased in breadth and strength exactly as knowledge 
has dwindled ? It is true that organisation has done much 
to obscure this decline, increasing the number of subjects 
attempted, so that the hasty or incurious may assume a 
breadth compensating for the loss of depth. But this will 
not serve. To be ignorant in ten subjects is a poor substitute 
for knowledge of one. And in all departments there is a 
line of proficiency, till he has reached which a youth has 
gained little but vexation, for his knowledge has taken no 
root and will rapidly disappear when the compulsion of a 
master is removed. That common acquaintance with old- 
established subjects has deteriorated is but too well known ; 
does a modern proficiency in the new subjects make amends ? 
On any real test (I mean a test based on usage in the world 
and free conduct, not a question-begging examination) the 
reply is negative. 

This change has proceeded step by step with the advance 
of organisation, upon which we lavish the energy and time 
needed by teaching itself. Headmasters should, and often 
did, find their chief work in fostering the spirit of comradeship 
in play and study, in creating a school life. To-day they 
assign to these momentous functions a few moments of arid 
rhetoric on set days, bestowing their sustained attention 
upon details of time-tables and upon supplying mechanical 
facts to the Board of Education. There should be no such 
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Board. Education is the result of the impact of one person- 
ality upon another amid the patient and enlightened study 
of life; how can it be secured by an external authority 
which knows nothing of individuals, sending the same 
printed queries or instructions to a headmaster whose chief 
interest is football and to a headmaster who can benefit his 
pupils best through French tragedy ? To centralise educa- 
tion is a flat contradiction : one might as wisely arrange all 
marriages from a Government office. Our universities stand 
in better case, because downright centralisation has made 
far less progress here. But the virus of organisation has a 
strong hold, and, at our provincial universities, its extension 
is viewed by almost all with complacent smiles. Never has 
so much been spent upon academic education as to-day, 
even in England; the funds commanded by American 
universities are prodigious. Where are the results? We 
observe, it is true, much skill in athletics and immense 
enthusiasm for them; organisation has been so perfected 
in the United States that the applause at university matches 
is uttered in rhythmic clamour orchestrated by specially- 
bedizened fuglemen. But how do we stand as regards the 
prosecution of learning ? Here and there it flourishes in 
high honour, yet most universities are little more than 
grandiose schools where only a small proportion of the pupils 
are genuine scholars. One reason for such futility is that 
those who should inspire by their teaching are engaged upon 
the concoction of degree-schemes and tortuous regulations, 
whose ever-baffled aim is to educate by machinery. The 
foe of our provincial universities is not the philistine merchant, 
but the office typewriter. We imagine that, because men 
can be drilled in platoons, they may be educated so. But 
the business of drill is to obliterate personality, whereas 
the business of education is to train and strengthen it. We 
transfer a method devised for men taken as material to a 
region where the whole concern is the human spirit. 

In politics the deepest question is, how much of a man’s 
life should be subject to legislation? Some would have the 
State a parent, some a casual and absent-minded suzerain. 
This latter is the most widespread notion in England ; but 
even here organising influences are growing steadily more 
intrusive. It is still within living memory that the Govern- 
ment did not recognise among its duties the protection of 
married women’s property, and the enslavement of children 
in factories was a notable element in nineteenth-century com- 
merce. The changes made in these respects have been regarded 
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as precious reforms, although others might be adduced 
which would receive less unanimous eulogy. But good and 
bad alike show the State extending its management over the 
whole area of human life. To exclaim that it is thus 
destroying liberty would be not strictly proper at this point, 
for the very notion of political existence implies the surrender 
of some primitive freedoms. That is a commonplace, as 
true of the best government as of the worst, and it need not 
here be elaborated. We said that the deepest question in 
politics concerned merely the extent of such curtailment. 
But beyond that lies a more primary question: are politics 
a benefit in the first instance ? 

Government is an evil. States differ in their conduct 
and in the righteousness wherewith they are content in 
public affairs, so that most men would regard it as the 
foulest outrage were they transferred from one nation to 
some other which they hate, fear, or despise. But though 
this might be an outrage, it would affect them less than they 
suppose. All government is tyranny. There is no existing 
State where it is possible to be a valued citizen without 
imperilling citizenship of the Kingdom of Heaven ; or, in less 
theological language, a man’s duty as a subject always 
conflicts, and must conflict (if not desperately, yet notably) 
with his duty as a human being; he compounds with his 
conscience and amputates his manhood. In government, 
as in religion and education, men are organised—if not 
consciously, yet in effect—with a view to the most material 
and mundane projects. To produce efficient transport of 
food and merchandise, to ensure that property is secure, to 
repress what is insanitary or violent, political organisation 
is at present excellent and necessary. But what of the 
ultimate human objects which alone give to food, to property, 
to sanitation their usefulness ? There government is not 
merely not excellent, not necessary, but directly hostile. 
The business of Man is to realise himself and his place in the 
Universe that he may aid in ruling it. Now, not only is it 
plain as an incident that government allows the material 
aims which it fosters to thwart those spiritual aims which it 
affects to prefer—as we see when commerce brings forth a 
town devoid of all means to spacious and comely life—not 
only is this plain as an incident, it is equally plain as a 
necessary and universal outcome that government, political 
organisation, tends and must tend strongly to repress 
individuality and lop away from each person those qualities 
or powers whereby he is distinguished. This cannot be 
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otherwise, since for the statesman human beings are his 
material ; it is to his professional advantage that all should 
be alike, equal, standardised, like the bricks of a builder. 
Thus, all men are equal before the law—a monstrous absurdity 
to anyone not debauched by this craving to manipulate 
humanity in masses. If Shakespeare in the noontide of his 
spirit’s day commits murder, he is to be hanged with as little 
question as the most soulless clown: such is the madness 
whereto organisation leads, and must lead, since, if we are 
to spare Shakespeare because of the noble benefits which we 
expect, then we shall have no time in public affairs for aught 
save assessments of spiritual values as between man and 
man. We cannot stay for that, so we lose Macbeth and 
Hamlet in order to avenge the death of some nonentity whose 
value it may be hard to discern. True enough that his 
death should be avenged, and thereby the life of others like 
him safeguarded; but let us only observe that we are 
sacrificing the spiritual progress of the race to our interests as 
animals, and that organisation (to say it once more) is 
effectual only when it defends material good, ineffectual, nay, 
hostile when higher values are in question. 

Some hold before us for examples those other common- 
wealths, cosmic or miniature, human or non-human, where 
rule, system, unswerving obedience in practice and theory, 
have been dominant in all the members. Three such are 
most often adduced, the heavenly bodies, the kingdom of 
Sparta, and the tribes of bees. As for the first, we shall 
reply that until we know concerning Aldebaran and Sirius, 
Ariadne’s crown and the sword of Orion, that they know 
ambition to rise, reluctance to set, and wayward temptations 
to swerve from their pathway across the abyss, we shall 
not seek from them lessons for beings perchance mightier 
in destiny as they are more faltering in execution. The 
wondrous organisation of the bees imparts strange instruction 
concerning the Power which has created them, but nothing 
for our own destiny or the means of its fulfilment. Their 
organisation produces no asset for the future save the hope 
of its own continuance; they seek no better domicile, no 
novel defeat of circumstance, no uprising to new modes of 
existence. As the bees now are, so they have ever been while 
Man has agonised over a thousand experiments. But the 
instance of Sparta touches us more nearly, you say? True 
that they were perhaps the most law-abiding and stable- 
minded nation whereof we have record. Their avowed aim 
was to maintain themselves unchanged in polity, in customs, 
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in religion, in their rank among nations by a ruthless in- 
sistence upon order, upon the standardisation of humanity. 
To this end, though soldiers they avoided foreign conquest, 
though civilised they crushed family affection, though Greeks 
they frowned upon art and philosophy. That they might 
preserve their state, they rejected all that marks existence 
as human, except those pursuits nearest to the animal, 
defensive fighting and provision for the body’s needs. They 
made nothing of permanent material use, much less con- 
structive ideas. Their name would have perished from the 
earth but for the writings of those Athenians and Ionians 
whom they contemned. Those few of them who won 
renown for generous or far-seeing impulse, original or clear 
intelligence, found no scope till they quitted home on distant 
expeditions and braved the principles of their nurture. They 
were a nation which strangled its own soul that it might 
live with less impediment. Among them organisation won 
its most signal triumph. 

For government subsists only by ignoring the vital 
elements in men. Whereas our real life is moulded by that 
which is special or unique in us far more than by those 
qualities which we share with others, the organiser sees 
only what concerns his own petty system. If we are forced 
into a mass, the mass will show no trace of my power to 
build St Paul’s or your power to discover anesthetics. Every 
great achievement has been wrought, if not by an individual 
or a series of individuals, then by a multitude not forced 
into coagulation by frigid logic, but welded (though only 
for a moment) into glowing union by some dominant ardour 
for a particular object, which attained, it falls back again 
into distinct entities. But the organiser believes that such 
union may be mechanically produced from without, instead 
of arising spiritually from within, that the aggregate which 
he constructs with the aid of secretaries, codes, time-tables, 
twine, and sealing-wax is as real as a single human being. The 
flower is more than petals, stalk, and perfume, the horse 
more than hide, bones, and flesh; and he supposes that his 
cricket-club, his political party, his church, or his state, is a 
new entity which transcends the Smith, Jones, and Robinson 
who compose it. Not so: we have yet to discover some 
method of giving to a great number of men, as a permanent 
constructive force, cohesion like that which united the 
insurgents who stormed and destroyed the Bastille. Our 
factitious associations are nothing to the purpose, but we 
disguise their futility by disingenuous phrases: we talk of 
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the average sensual man, the man in the street, the economic 
man. ‘There are no such persons ; the only existing human 
entities are Thomas Smith and John Jones; there is no such 
thing as the society, or the kingdom, existing separately 
from them. So put, the fact seems too plain for statement, 
yet many of our worst errors are due to ignoring it. How 
often will you hear it said, when some people claim a favour 
or an alleged right, not that the favour involves unfairness to 
other persons, but that, if we grant it, we shall ruin the 
Empire ? Does not this statement imply that the Empire 
is a new entity superseding individuals ? If it were not so, 
those who resist such concessions would surely say rather : 
‘ Tf you grant this favour to these ten million men in England 
you will be unjust to ten other millions in India.” They 
prefer appealing to the concept of Empire, as if that were a 
colossal man, with interests so overwhelming that we need 
not stay to discuss whether the claim put forward is just. 
This is the reason why, in all ages, large states have been 
looked at askance by those who love freedom; since the 
farther one withdraws from the individual, the farther one 
travels from a sound dealing with life ; so that if we are to 
have states at all, those alone are tolerable which are small 
enough for each member to know, and be’ known by, every 
other member. 

Then are we to abolish government? Is the whole 
political edifice to collapse, that men may find personal 
freedom, self-expression, spiritual progress amid conditions 
of self-induced barbarism, like savages of Yucatan who 
instal their filth and ignorance in the dilapidated palaces of 
an august but obsolete civilisation? Is it not clear that 
if we fling away government because of its demerits we 
shall lose also its priceless benefits, and that as we settle 
down to the unfettered exercise of personal powers we shall 
be rudely interrupted by the destructive brutalities which 
anarchy must restore? I mean nothing so fantastic. Our 
object should be, not to disorganise humanity, but to un- 
organise it. In strict theory, human government is an 
evil, all human organisation is an evil. But at the present 
stage in our history they are immensely better than the 
alternative ; for, men being what they now are, sudden 
anarchy means, not the absence of evils due to organisation, 
but the presence of evils produced by the just-destroyed 
organisation, unchecked by the safeguards wherewith organ- 
ised society has protected itself. We must unorganise, not 
disorganise. That is, we must free ourselves, gradually and 
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with a thousand gestures of caution, from our artificial 
bonds. No speed in this direction can well be too slow. 
Organisation has indeed benefited mankind since, to all 
seeming, no other method could have led us from the brutish 
squalors of savagery, but it is nothing more than a temporary 
measure. The most gallant men use violence and shed blood 
freely in the process of securing liberty ; he who prolongs 
such horrors when the object is attained is no soldier, but a 
felon. And the whole contention now put forward is that 
the majority are in grievous error when they suppose 
organisation in itself a good. So soon as their eye lights 
upon any activity still not systematised, they leap at it with 
rule and plumb-line eagerly brandished. Their object should 
rather be to inquire what areas, however small, of life may 
now at length be enfranchised. Some must remain under 
codes and officials longer than others, matters of police 
(let us say) longer than education. But the aim of organisa- 
tion must be to render itself unnecessary. 

If this be so, what is the destiny of the individual ? 
There would seem to be two stages in his development ; the 
first is now perhaps easy to foresee, but the outline of 
the second it is impossible to discern with precision in the 
dimness of remote futurity. First, he will grow more and 
more isolated, as the domination of the State, local society, 
and at length the family, relaxes. He will return to the 
independence of animals and many savages; but there 
will be this all-important difference, that he will return 
endowed with the experience and personal equipment which 
he has gained in corporate life. His remote ancestors 
combined together so that each might obtain benefits attain- 
able only by such co-operation—defence against pirates, the 
efficient building of houses, agricultural implements. But 
when mankind has progressed so far that no one will wish 
or consent to follow piracy, and that mechanical production 
is both easier and less called for by men who have lived 
through and renounced luxury, when each person’s life is 
approximating to an uniform blend of spiritual clarity, 
simplicity, and common sense, equally remote from grinding 
misery and insensate craving for amusement, then at length 
co-operation wil] be reduced to the joint dominion over 
purely material things ; and then at length the organisation 
of Man himself by taskmasters, whether economic, political, 
or religious, will have become obsolete. At length, yes! It 
needs not to be said that such changes ask for their consum- 
mation not years or decades, but the procession of centuries. 
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Yet, even so, what of those demands of the soul, which 
not only involve co-operation as a contemporary fact, but 
whose every essence is the aggregation of participants ? 
That question leads us straight to the later phase which we 
noted as hard to discern. Not only is it true that such 
minor delights as competitive games demand co-operation, 
that literature and orchestral music—all the arts, maybe— 
insist upon it too; many will declare that religion itself 
must lose its meaning unless the ardour and illumination be 
mutually conferred by a concourse of worshippers. Nay, 
we are to remember our own earlier saying, that although 
Man’s organisations are but a bungling mimicry of Nature’s 
organisms, yet he is on the right track when he seeks to 
weld persons into larger entities. We have said that govern- 
ment is an evil, yet we have not feared to mention the 
Kingdom of God. All human government—so we later 
amended it—is in the last resort indeed an evil, but the 
government of the Most High is untouched by any of those 
imperfections that mar government by mankind. The 
reason is, that God governs Man by His association with 
each individual on all sides of his personality ; His followers 
are joined one to another by virtue of their several and 
direct relations with their King, whose-dominion means 
not a nexus of political adjustments, but an all-embracing 
ardour of spiritual purpose. Along this line we shall discover 
the only hope of advance even in affairs not clearly religious, 
such as education and those conditions now called political ; 
and if I have used language taken from the Christian gospel, 
that is for convenience and clearness. Those isolated 
civilised men, of whom we spoke,a moment ago, will begin 
to come together again by the very law of their nature, 
and their co-operation must be guided by this concept 
which Christians call the Kingdom of God. The numan 
race is to be drawn together into associations by a con- 
tinuous spiritual passion for some purpose which (however 
remote or difficult) is clearly seen and engrosses every 
instinct, every power, of all the several members. 


GILBERT NORWOOD. 
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HELPING CIVILISATION. 
Sm JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E., LL.D. 


STANDING on the seashore one has often watched the 
incoming tide, and listened to the sound of its many waters, 
as wave following wave, lifted by the unseen power of the 
moon, broke in foam upon the beach. And beyond the 
farthest sighted wave stretched the vast ocean to the ever- 
receding horizon. The human race is the ocean and the 
waves that rise one after another and beat upon “‘ this bank 
and shoal of time” are the successive civilisations. Now 
one rises in the East, and anon in the West; they flourish 
and endure, according to Sir Flinders Petrie’s estimate, 
for an average period of 1330 years, and then, like the 
broken waters, fall back into the seemingly exhaustless 
ocean of human life. 

As the waters of the firmament, man has spread over 
vast spaces of the globe since he first appeared on the table- 
lands of Central Asia, from which birthplace wave upon 
wave of human migrations has flowed to the uttermost 
places of habitation. For man is the most cosmopolitan, 
adaptable, far-ranging, and enduring of God’s creatures. 
The late Professor Humphrey raised the timely question—one 
not to be easily dismissed—as to whether this million years’- 
old human race is in our generation nearing exhaustion, 
whether the reserves of undeveloped human stocks will 
hold out under twentieth-century conditions. But, we may 
answer, while the human race in its long wanderings has 
weathered intensest storms and floods, ice ages and tre- 
mendous climatic changes, and uncountable millions of men 
and many nations and civilisations have gone down in the 
wrecks of time, ever have the vacant places been filled, ever 
has the supply of human life equalled the demand. One 
day, no doubt, this earth 

“* Will be a slag, a cinder, 
Wandering round the sun 


Without its crew of fools.’ 
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But that is a far-off event which we may safely leave alone. 
Is it, however, seriously contended that the end, not of our 
civilisation only but of the supply of human beings, is 
already within sight of the prophets of science, who, given 
the visible curve of the sky, can complete the circle of the 
globe ? 

This is a vast and profoundly complex question to consider, 
and we must leave it alone, save for interpolating a warning. 
We know all the races of men, and can number the human 
family—about 1,800,000,000 all told ; made up of 800,000,000 
white, 400,000,000 each of yellow and brown, 150,000,000 
black, 40,000,000 red—and we can roughly register the births 
and deaths of its children, and take general stock of their 
physical, mental, and moral conditions and worth. We 
know that there are no hidden millions of people suddenly 
to swoop down upon us, as in olden times, to drive us into 
unknown wildernesses; and no undiscovered civilisations 
to pour new wine of life into our veins as past immigrations 
have done. For we know the length and breadth of the 
earth, and there is scarcely a mountain or a solitude which 
the feet of the explorer has not touched. This outlook upon 
the human race as a whole will serve both to correct an 
over-confidence in the secret resources of nature to make 
good our reckless extravagance in throwing human lives 
to the dogs of war or into the furnace of our modern 
industrialism. It will tend also to correct the gloomy 
views which we are apt to take after the unspeakable losses 
of the Great War, for some would have us believe that our 
civilisation has passed the crest of the wave and is already 
and rapidly subsiding. Nevertheless, we dare not lose sight 
of the fact that the great white race, which numbers one- 
third of the world’s inhabitants, and occupies four-tenths of 
the dry land, and controls nine-tenths of its peoples, requires 
a sufficient quantity of men and women of good quality to 
maintain its mighty position in the coming centuries. 

Looking over the historical period of about ten thousand 
years, the general impression we are likely to receive is that 
civilisations pass through the same changes as the human 
beings who compose them: they are born, live, flourish, and 
die, and the place which knew them once knows them no 
more for ever. Except as a pictorial presentation of the 
historical facts, it would appear that the view of the 
inevitable progress of civilisations from infancy to the 
inevitable decline in old age and death, is unsupported by 
evidence. The newer knowledge made available by the 
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researches of Professor Petrie and others reveals the inter- 
mittent, or should we rather say rhythmical, character of 
civilisations. Perhaps a truer illustration of the historical 
facts would be found in the changing but ever-recurring 
seasons of the year. And such an interpretation the ancients 
held when they referred to the ‘“‘ Great Year of Civilisation,” 
with its summer and autumn, winter and spring; a year, as 
I have said, not of 365 days but of a thousand of our years 
and more. 


“One day,” writes Plutarch in Sulla—their own 
Great Year of 1100 years having come to an end in 
87 B.c.—‘‘ when the sky was serene and clear, there 
was heard in it the sound of a trumpet, so shrill and 
mournful that it frightened and astonished the whole 
city. The Tuscan sages said that it portended a new 
race of men and a renovation of the world, for they 
observed that there were eight several kinds of men, all 
differing in life and manners; that heaven had allotted 
to each its time, which was limited by the circuit of 
the Great Year; and that when one race came to a 
period and another was rising, it was announced by 
some wonderful sign from either earth or heaven. So 
that it was evident at one view to those who attended 
to these things and were versed in them, that a different 
sort of man was come into the world, with other manners 
and customs, and more or less the care of the Gods than 
those who had preceded them. Such was the mythology 
of the most learned and respectable of the Tuscan 
soothsayers.” 


This idea of the Etruscans that each successive civilisation 
had its period of a Great Year is also very suggestive, and 
seems to apply to the history of our own civilisation which, 
like our climate, gives us chilly days in summer and sunny 
days in winter, but also the renewal of the ever-coming 
seasons — spring, summer, autumn, and winter. And the 
passage from Plutarch will doubtless stir quick and viyid 
imaginations to see many wonderful signs in our own skies 
heralding our new race which is even now growing up in 
our cradles. 

In which season of our civilisation are we to-day ? If we 
follow the computations of the great Egyptologist it would 
appear to be the winter of our life, and to our disappoint- 
ment the spring is not due in our time. And if we look 
abroad upon the world after the war, we indeed see all 
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the signs of dissolution and decay associated with the end 
of the year. But the observed permanence of the laws 
of nature which, when nations quake and fall, remain stead- 
fast, justifies our faith that the sun will shine to-morrow and 
the grass will grow again. In face of the recent and con- 
tinuous appalling loss of human life which will impoverish 
the world for ever, and of the colossal waste of wealth which 
one day may be replaced, such a faith can be justified. 
Professor Adams Brown, in his Japanese lectures, relates that 
two friends were recently conversing about the war. “I do 
not see how I can go on living,” said one; “‘it seems as if I 
had lost God out of my world.” ‘‘Strange,’’ answered the 
other, “it seems to me as if I had only just found Him.” 
The latter had the truer insight into realities. If we as an 
Empire will now unite our best resources to quicken the 
pace of social evolution which we have scarcely begun to 
comprehend and value, and will perpetuate in increasing 
numbers the best type of citizen, thus arresting the process 
of decivilisation, and securing a long reign of peace in which 
we and our children can recover and be renewed, then we 
shall not relapse into barbarism. Instead, we shall produce 
a new and better spiritual society, which, instead of being 
intermittent, as in past ages, may become progressively 
continuous, and reach its final climax in the City of God. 
In that event, this war may turn out to be, as not a few 
believe, a potent factor for race-regeneration. 

But pause for a moment before accepting this hopeful 
note. Look at the decline of other civilisations and raise 
the challenging question—Why should our proud Empire not 
go the way of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Rome? Well, 
the reply is, the causes of the fall of these kingdoms are now 
better known, and we are therefore better equipped to 
avoid a like disaster to theirs by eliminating from our own 
civilisation the evils which turned the glory of Rome into 
sleeping dust. Their fall set in from the inside through the 
break-up of family life, the lack of leaders, the differential 
birth-rate, the impoverishment of their physical, mental, and 
moral fibre by luxury and vice, and the consequent lessening 
of the need to struggle, which is the salt and saving of true 
life. Every nation begins to decay from the top downwards 
through loss of mental ability, moral character, and spiritual 
vision. No civilisation can endure which does not produce 
in sufficient numbers, generation after generation, men and 
women of light and leading to maintain its physical, mental, 
and moral vigour. 
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Let us look a little closer into a few of the causes of the 
decline of civilisations. When the countryside is depleted 
of its reserves of virile manhood and womanhood to feed the 
congested cities, which literally swallow them up; when 
the feeble-minded, diseased, and criminal classes are allowed 
without restriction to propagate their kind at a faster rate 
than the more desirable, and when the worthy, burdened 
by taxation and the maintenance of a ruinous standard of 
class distinctions, and by late marriages, cease to maintain 
their due proportions, then the end is in sight of worthy 
and unworthy alike. At bottom there is no antagonism 
between the anthropological and sociological causes of the 
arrest of progress and the general decline of nations. On 
the large scale the social order is correlated to the mental 
and moral order, and true prosperity cannot exist in poverty 
of mind, body, or estate. 

Man, it has been said, is made of clay and flame. As to 
his clay, the body of man seems to have reached the climax 
of evolution. No vital improvement has taken place in the 
long reach of geological observations. The body becomes 
unhealthy under the conditions of modern industrialism, 
and is the abode of disease germs and nervous disorders due 
to the excessive demands upon it. The revelations of the 
medical examinations of men who entered our armies were 
very disturbing. In the United Kingdom, only three in 
nine men were fit, and of youths of eighteen only six in ten. 
The wide prevalence of race-polluting diseases due to vice is 
still gravely menacing the physical stability of the race. 
But there can be no strict transmission of microbic diseases, 
and the transmission of acquired or modificational diseases 
is more than doubtful. The bent cobbler does not perpetuate 
his occupational modification any more than the victim to 
smallpox his disfigured skin. Many so-called killing diseases 
are now curable. But there is still room for almost infinite 
improvement. Tens of thousands of infants are taken every 
year from their mothers’ arms to the grave, killed by ignor- 
ance, dirt, and curable diseases. And many more grow up 
damaged. In England, the Principal Medical Officer’s Re- 
port on the examination of school children shows that we 
have 1,000,000 children of school age who are unable to 
profit by the education we offer them owing to physical 
deficiencies. It would be criminal folly to attempt to gloss 
over the voluminous evidence for the physical enfeeblement 
of large numbers of members of the race. But much of it is 
remediable. Of the children who die in infancy, the Principal 
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Medical Officer says that with our present knowledge 50 per 
cent. could now be saved. Infectious epidemic diseases 
may soon be of the past. The expectation of human life is 
lengthening, the death-rate has fallen from 80 per 1000 in 
1800 to 15 per 1000 in 1900 and 12°1 in 1921 and it can be 
further depressed. Statistically the white race, owing largely 
to this decreasing death-rate, is increasing more rapidly 
than coloured races, whose death-rate is abnormally high. 

In spite of all these deplorable and curable physical 
deficiencies, happily fewer in such countries as Canada, 
which have more spacious lands and a more invigorating 
climate than in our islands from which, hitherto, has been 
supplied the virile stock which is the backbone of the man- 
hood and womanhood of Britain overseas,—in spite of these, 
the physique of our race, even if our little toes are decreasing 
in size, and perhaps our wisdom teeth, need not lead us to 
conclude that we are going under. 

Indeed, did not the Great War itself, to our astonishment, 
reveal the fact that, in spite of our sedentary city life and 
foul slums, the stuff of which we are made is still capable of 
withstanding tremendous emotional and physical strains 
and hardships, when inspired by an irresistible call to self- 
sacrifice ? 

We may then reasonably believe that from generation to 
generation there is a continuity of physical ability built up 
through millions of years of struggle and adaptations to 
climate and ever-changing environment, and still practically 
unenfeebled, and that such deterioration as has appeared 
under the rush and strain of modern industry is repair- 
able. But a note of serious warning must be uttered. The 
complexities and competitions of modern civilisation are in- 
creasing at too rapid a rate to permit of the complete adapta- 
tion of man’s nervous system to its ceaseless and growing 
demands, with the result that insanity and nervous troubles 
are increasing. In order to safeguard the generation to be, 
it is fast becoming imperative that our children be brought 
up in the more peaceful and healthy environment of the 
open country. With increasing facilities of communication, 
which ought to be further cheapened, this should become 
the common rule rather than the expensive exception, 
especially for the more refined and cultured people, who 
not only would preserve their physical health but develop a 
sense and reverence of beauty which is associated with 
mountains and lake, with the wide spreading sky and the 
flowered fields. 
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What, however, shall we say of that other ingredient in 
our making—the flame, kindled at the altar of God, which 
lights up the earth for man, and enables him to number the 
stars, and to bequeath the precious heritage of religion, 
morals, art, literature, and science to succeeding generations ? 
For these, and not flesh, money and politics, and passing 
forms of government, are the things which abide. Does 
that flame burn brightly in the mass of the people; does 
it leap upwards, like the tongues of fire from the sun, in a 
fair proportion, marking them out as the great sons of men ? 
The flame hardens the clay, but it is also conditioned by it. 
There is a correlation between body and mind; and 
although the bump-reader exaggerates the obvious physical 
peculiarities, there is a physical individuality as well as a 
chemical and spiritual one. Physical heredity is easily 
followed, whereas inherited mental capacity has hitherto 
been hard to weigh and measure. The great and splendid 
pioneer work of Galton and Pearson in England have shown 
that mental characters illustrate the same modes of in- 
heritance as physical characters. More recently numerous 
mental tests have been made on school children, notably in 
England and America, and in America also on the men 
who entered the Army that fought so courageously in the 
Great War. First, we will refer to that illuminating book, 
The Intelligence of School Children, by Professor S. M. Terman. 
He says, that as a result of his numerous mental tests, of 
which he gives minute details, “the facts point fairly 
definitely to the conclusion that the differences which have 
been found to exist among children in physical traits are 
paralleled by equal differences in mental traits, particularly 
intelligence. And these innate differences in intelligence are 
chiefly responsible for the problem of the school laggard.”’ 
And he further says, that “‘ notwithstanding the persistent 
campaign which has been waged against the evils of retarda- 
tion for the last dozen years, the number of retardates (back- 
wards) remains to-day much the same as when the campaign 
began.” Dr Goddard of Princeton, in his studies of the 
normal and abnormal, reaches the same conclusion. These 
children are not the feeble-minded. ‘“ There are,” says 
Professor Terman, “thousands of them. They are the 
world’s hewers of wood and drawers of water. And yet, 
as far as intelligence is concerned, these tests have told the 
truth. These boys are uneducable beyond the merest 
rudiments of training. No amount of school instruction 
will ever make them intelligent voters or capable citizens in 
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the true sense of the word. Their dullness seems to be 
racial or at least inherent in the family stocks from which 
they come.” Secondly, note in a word the results of the 
mental tests applied to recruits for the American Army. The 
official report! of a large group of those who entered an 
officers’ training school, after carefully weighing all the 
evidence, states: ‘‘ These examinations were intended, and 
are now definitely known, to measure native intellectual 
ability ; they are to some extent influenced by educational 
acquirement, but in the main the soldier’s inborn intelligence 
and not the accidents of environment determines his mental 
rating.” And what was the worth of these mental tests ? 
Of those who scored A or B, eight-ninths passed through the 
school successfully ; of those who scored C or D, seven-eighths 
failed; of those who scored —C, 50 per cent. failed. Below 
that they generally proved of no use as non-commissioned 
officers. The results of similar tests upon the vast numbers 
—1,700,000—of the ranks show that about 75 per cent. had 
not sufficient innate capacity for intellectual development to 
enable them to complete the usual high-school course. Those 
in A class who had “ the ability to make a superior record 
in college”? were but 4 in 100. B class, who had “ the 
ability of making an average record in college,’ were but 9 
in 100, and the main bulk were below C level. This means, 
that if these men were a fair sample of the whole population 
(and it is said that they were somewhat above the average), 
45 millions of a population of 100 millions will not develop 
mental capacity beyond the stage represented by a normal 
twelve-year-old child ; and that only 13} millions will ever 
show superior intelligence (Professor Conklin in Evolution and 
Democracy). Professor M‘Dougal is inclined to believe that 
if a mental survey of our British population, or of the 
population of other countries were made, the results would 
be much the same. Now these vital investigations by 
capable men cannot be put on one side. They are resonant, 
warning notes that all is not well with our mental inheritance 
and our present system of education. And remember, it is 
in the sphere of mind and not body that man achieves. 
There we are to look for what we are most worth to God 
and posterity. And in the coming civilisation we shall need 
more and more men of constructive brain power. Where 
are they to be found in our present-day society, and in what 
proportion, and how are they perpetuating their capacities 
by handing them down to their next generation ? We shall 
1 Army Mental Tests, by Yoakam and Yerkes, 1920, p. 17. 
Vor. XXII.—No. 3. 16* 
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not find them by looking only among those with the proverbial 
silver spoon in their mouths, because the sound stock from 
which they are born is distributed amongst various sections 
of the people. But many close observers of society have 
expressed the opinion that there is a growing lack in all 
sections of society of constructive capacity, and that the 
shortage is a sign of race-degeneration. But it may be no 
more than an opinion. When some leader comes up from 
slumdom to the higher rungs of the social ladder, often after 
fierce struggle, we say he is self-made. But, in truth, such a 
man, like the poet, is born, not made. He is of high parent- 
age somewhere, although we cannot chart his pedigree. 
Grapes never grow on thorns. But are there many more 
lads in our slums with a marshal’s baton in their school 
satchel ? Some think that few surprises await us in that 
direction. That countryside and slumdom have already 
yielded their best chance products. The writer was himself 
for some years a secretary in Dr Barnardo’s Homes, and had 
the honour of being chosen to write the official life of his 
illustrious friend. He was, therefore, intimately acquainted 
with the splendid results of the training then given the 
waifs and strays. But taken in the mass, and not individu- 
ally, the impression one obtained was not inconsistent with 
the views here expressed. Of course every boy and girl 
was looked upon as a potential Shackleton or Lloyd George 
or Florence Nightingale, and given the best environment 
Barnardo’s could afford. The nation should do likewise, 
on a richer scale, for every boy and girl; the end for which 
we endure Governments is the highest development of every 
citizen for the benefit of the nation and the race. 

Dr Chalmers Mitchell wittily reminds us that even Milton 
required an environment. ‘ The piece of Miltonoplasm, for 
so I may call the fertilised egg-cell by which, on this Laputan 
theory, Milton was determined, required the presence of a 
peculiar environment for nine months before it could be 
born as a healthy human child, the whole past history of the 
English language and of contemporary English ‘ Kultur’ to 
make it an English-speaking boy, the Hebrew cosmogony, the 
poets of Greece and of Rome and Italy, our own Shakespeare 
and the multitudinous splendour of the Elizabethan age, the 
struggle between Puritanism and the Church, between King 
and Parliament; the rise and fall of the Commonwealth, a 
vast turmoil of epic days, to shape the poet’s mind, and to 
inform his music with colour and passion, with stately 
harmonies and the light of heaven and the depths of hell. 
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‘Potentialities and aptitudes!’ Grant that they were 
fixed at the moment of conception, and what further are 
we? The whole past history of sentient men, preserved and 
perfected from age to age in his traditions and his religion, 
in comely speech and in the treasures of literature, were 
needed to make the possible Milton an actual Milton.” 

An American student of pedigrees has recently issued a 
very interesting piece of research work showing that the 
immortal Abraham Lincoln was born of high degree although 
of poorest parents in hard environment. ‘ The cursing 
boss,” says an American writer, “‘ on a big construction job, 
is very apt to be carrying germ-plasm of greater promise for 
posterity than the soft-mannered curate who fell into his 
position and stayed there—yet, of course, we would prefer 
having the curate to tea.”’ Education can work almost 
miracles, but, as readers are aware, it is more a process of 
drawing out than putting in. Man has invented many 
substitutes for butter, tea, and even eggs, but no Ford or 
Edison has found a substitute for brains. The danger to 
the race is not that there is likely to be a shortage of clay, 
but that we should have a permanent famine of flame. 
Dr Murray Butler, the eminent and virile President of 
Columbia University, in his “ Is America worth Saving ? ”’ 
asks :— 


‘“* Are we not at a time in the world’s history where 
we may perhaps be suffering from intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual exhaustion ? Where are the world’s great 
poets ? What voice is singing the song of idealism to 
the world as it was sung fifty years ago? Where are 
our great idealistic philosophers ? Who are they who 
are guiding the world as it was guided not so long ago 
in paths of intellectual and moral and spiritual con- 
struction ? May it not be that in fastening our atten- 
tion upon the satisfactions of life, we have turned 
our attention away from its purposes? May it not be 
that in our eagerness to weigh and to measure and to 
count, we have turned our faces away from the true 
standards of value ? ” 


There is obviously a growing demand in every land for 
sound mental ability, correlated with sound moral character, 
and the various tests which have been made by Prof. Terman 
and others show that such a correlation exists, although the 
evidence is limited so far as its hereditary character is con- 
cerned. Yet, as we see how it comes naturally to some 
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children to take to the moral ways of life, to become lovers 
of truth, and kindness, to be faithful and trustworthy, 
there is an irresistible conviction within us that the moral 
basis of life is in some way born in them—the determiners 
of the moral and intellectual appearing in one and the same 
egg. There is a growing fear in every land that nations 
are suffering from lack of leaders, an ominous shortage 
which portends racial decline. The number of leaders is 
surprisingly small. Sir Francis Galton in his great work on 
Hereditary Genius estimates but 250 to a million of the 
population, and that the ability of an eminent man is at 
least a hundred times that of the average of the race. 
Another writer in France has pointedly asked, what would 
become of France if fifty of her greatest statesmen, fifty 
leading scientists, fifty each of her shining lights in education, 
art, and music, were taken away. But instead of a few 
hundreds, suppose France were to lose 400,000—only 1 per 
cent. of her total population—of her very best values—best 
in intellectual and creative ability, what would become of 
her? Apply, he says, the same scissors to Great Britain, 
and take half a million—1 per cent. only—of our best men 
and women. Or take any leading city or country and 
eliminate 1 per cent. of the men who have made high mark 
in commercial, educational, and political life, and try to 
estimate what would be the present and future loss to your 
city. Take Canada again: her population is rich in men of 
enterprise, daring, initiative, and constructive ability, who 
are helping to build up that great Dominion, which an 
enthusiastic friend, who has paid several prolonged visits, 
regards as the coming centre of civilisation. Writing from 
the Mediterranean shores, he says: ‘‘ As the centre of 
civilisation long ago swung away from the East, so it will 
swing away from the motherland—and settle in Canada.” 
But even there have you a surplus of A and B men and 
women—ambitious, capable, and effective? Or, to put the 
question in a wider form—is there such a surplus anywhere 
in the world to-day ? He would be a bold man who would 
answer “‘ Yes.” 

Our Empire need not, if it take warning, go the way of 
the nations of antiquity. Professor Petrie speaks of the 
intermittent appearance of great men and of civilisations 
as being due to the natural and periodic exhaustion of 
capacity. But, putting aside the baffling problem of the 
production to order of supermen, it is within the reach of 
every nation to produce and maintain a higher level of 
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culture, spiritual life, and physical well-being than has yet 
been done. We hold within our own keeping, and can 
control, the destiny of the British Empire.1. There is an 
inclination, indeed, to say with Browning :— 
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“* Make no more giants, God, 
But elevate the race at once.”’ 


Our concern, however, in contemplating the coming 
civilisation, is to ensure that the men and women of good 
average capacity who are in our midst to-day shall pass on 
their inheritance to a sufficient number of children to provide 
the future with citizens who will maintain and increase its 
glories. That mental infirmity can be inherited is now 
indisputable. Expert investigators in several countries 
have made special studies of the feeble-minded, inebriate, 
jail populations, maternity wards of workhouses, and rescue 
homes, and the results are everywhere the same. Mental 
deficiency spells immoral tendencies, it means large families 
of children who become dependents or semi-dependents on 
public charity, and it produces race enfeeblement. Their 
fertility exceeds that of the normal minded by seven to 
three. Special cases like that of the notorious “‘ Jukes ” 
family in the United States, which directly cost the State 
£260,000 to maintain its descendants, have been completely 
investigated, and there can be no reasonable doubt that 
such persons ought by some merciful means to be deprived 
of the holy privilege of parenthood. They leave behind 
them an unfair proportion of mental incompetents who 
swell the ranks of that great army, mothered by sublime 
sympathy, who fill our public institutions and are a dead 
weight on the shoulders of hard-working citizens. Environ- 
ment accounts for a great deal in the degeneration of such 
families, but inheritance has the larger share of the blame. 
And their unrestricted fertility is a menace to the stability 
and existence of the race. 

But our chief concern is not with the excessive fertility 
of the mentally defective ; we have rather to concern our- 
selves with maintaining a continuous flow of sound ability. 
Ability is the real capital of a people; and if we do not 
pass it on, the future will be bankrupt, without hope of paying 
a farthing in the pound. We are the living links between 


1 Professor Petrie accounts for the prevalence of the belief that civilisa- 
tion comes from the East by the fact that in the various periods the East 
is always several hundred years in advance of the West, but the West 
ultimately controls the East. 
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the generations, from our loins the future must spring. We 
can pass on without shadow of doubt whatever is inbred 
in us; and also through social inheritance, our experience, 
knowledge, treasures, art, and literature to succeeding 
generations who will be born into a richer environment 
because of our contributions to it. For we are the stewards 
and not the owners of what we have received, and we are the 
debtors to posterity for what we call our own. Upon these 
cultural, moralising, educative qualities of the extra-organis- 
mal social heritage, no less than upon the immortal germ- 
plasm, the individual inheritance of our children’s children 
and the future evolution of society depend. We must share 
our refinement and gentleness, our pure ambitions and our 
inspiring idealssand moral character, not only with the less 
fortunate about us but especially with the coming generation. 
If it be a crime against posterity to leave them the legacy of 
feeble-mindedness, it is no less a crime to withhold out of 
selfish considerations the worthier inheritance of sound mind 
and morals. And after the tremendous loss in this Great 
War of so many of the flower of our manhood, who came 
not only from the mother country but from the Empire’s 
loyal aud spacious shores; from every land where our flag 
of freedom flew, it is surely a duty to the men who went 
and returned not, one incumbent upon us, to fill their vacant 
places and to hand down unimpaired the worthy inheritance 
we have received from our ancestors. As during the war 
we initiated and carried to great success manifold schemes 
to appeal to the patriotism of the nation, we ought to be 
able to appeal as strongly to the even higher patriotism of 
the sound citizen to perpetuate, by rearing worthy families, 
those gifts and graces of body and soul which were so loyally 
placed at the service of the King and country. We want 
more men and women who can contribute the only real 
wealth to the future of civilisation. In this way we can, 
with the fullest assistance of natural laws and without 
misgiving, improve the race. 

We are better able than previous civilisations to protect 
our race, and to ensure its continuance upon a higher level. 
The haphazard marriages which have taken place in large 
numbers in the past should not be repeated. These have 
been largely responsible for the racial weaknesses which have 
suddenly revealed themselves at great crises, and have 
ended in individual and national disaster. We must stress 
the point of more and more deliberately educating parents 
and public opinion to influence the choice of the healthy 
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and worthy in favour of their becoming the parents of 
future generations, and thus to secure a larger number of 
children of sound quality for the civilisation to be. To 
bring into the world not merely a physically healthy child 
but an immortal soul, is a responsibility not only to posterity 
but to God. Parenthood ought to be a privilege conferred 
upon the worthy. Professor Karl Pearson estimates that 
the most prolific sixth (or less) of the adult population of 
Great Britain produces 50 per cent. of the children of each 
generation. How imperative it therefore is to choose the 
best sixth to perpetuate the race. For, remember, if the 
quality level of the national character as a whole is relatively 
and progressively raised by the incoming of higher strains, 
it is likewise as rapidly, persistently, and progressively 
lowered by the increase of low intelligence. Our Birth- 
Rate Commission, after hearing the best available evidence, 
came to the conclusion that the better educated classes and 
the skilled workers were not maintaining their position, 
and were being slowly and surely submerged by a lower level 
of the population. They are producing only three-fourths 
of the births necessary to maintain their present numbers. 
Professor Whetham has given a striking illustration of the 
effect of the differential birth-rate :— 


“Tf,” he says, “ the death-rate of better sections be 
taken at 15 in 1000, their birth-rate at 11, that is about 
4 less than the 15 required to replace deaths, then at 
the end of one year there will be 996 instead of each 
1000 persons alive at the beginning of the year. At the 
end of a century—three short human generations—each 
1000 persons will be represented by 687, and in 200 years 
by 472. The birth-rate, however, of other sections of 
our people is still 33 per 1000, or 13 more than are needed 
to balance this higher death-rate of about twenty. 
At the end of one year each 1000 will have become 
1013; at the end of a century about 3600; and in 200 
years about 13,000. 

‘* The less prolific stock, if originally equal in numbers 
to the other, would be but about 1 in 6 at the end of a 
century, while in 200 years it would form about 1 in 30 
of the population.” 


Or put it in another way, by quoting an American writer. 
Professor J. M‘K. Cattell has made some investigations 
amongst Harvard graduates and he says that 


‘** Among the educated and well-to-do classes the number 
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of children does not nearly suffice to continue the race. 
The Harvard Graduate has on an average seven-tenths 
of a son, the Vassar graduate one-half of a daughter.” 


And Dr C. B. Davenport, writing of Harvard College, says :— 


‘* At the present rate of reproduction 1000 graduates 

of to-day will have only fifty descendants 200 years hence. 

On the other hand, if Roumanian immigrants of 

lower intelligence continue to increase at their present 

rate, from 1000 Roumanians in Boston to-day will 
come 100,000 within the 200 years.” 


Galton came to a similar conclusion with regard to our 
staple social classes in the United Kingdom, who during 
the past fifty years have reduced their birth-rate by more 
than one-half, so that the deaths exceed the births, and their 
extinction, unless they change their attitude and fertility, is 
inevitable in a few generations ; they have been numbered 
and found wanting. In England some writers have been 
demanding the rights of motherhood. But, whatever biology 
may say, and while speaking with great respect for professors, 
it is doubtful whether the rights of man include the right of 
parenthood. The time is coming—in some places it has 
arrived—when society will deny the right of motherhood to 
the woman who now goes in and out of rescue homes at her 
own free will, and burdens society with her unwanted 
offspring. And at least one writer of repute in America 
and another in England has proposed that the State, acting 
for the race, should enforce parenthood upon the worthy 
and capable. Would our sense of liberty revolt at such 
interference with the most sacred function of our lives ? 

But let us end upon another note. It may not be boastful 
for an Englishman to say that the future of Western civilisa- 
tion depends upon the American nation and the British 
Empire more than upon any other countries. Our two 
peoples, coming from the same sturdy stock, having the 
same ideals, language, love of liberty and orderly govern- 
ment, have together emerged with glory and honour and 
increased powers of service from the severest test of war 
ever imposed upon them. We command the largest share 
of the earth’s wealth, the greatest industrial inventions for 
production of goods and for the conservation of human 
labour, and for communication by sea, air, and land. 

In education, material prosperity, moral and spiritual 
development we are in an enviable position amongst the 
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nations of the earth. To quote Dr Murray Butler again, 
who is as greatly respected in England as in his own land :— 


‘** One thing seems to me certain, and that is that 
Great Britain and America will never loosen this new 
and splendid bond of inter-relationship. It seems to me 
certain that these English-speaking peoples will more 
consciously than before accept their joint responsibility 
for their share in freedom, for their splendid place in the 
history of liberty, and that they will not treat it as 
something which can be left to care for itself, and be 
subjected to the buffeting of tide and current, of time 
and circumstances, of enmity and jealousy and envy. 
We Americans shall have a new purpose and a new 
determination in the protection of our ideals, and we 
shall have a new sense of companionship with the 
liberty-loving peoples across the sea”’ (Faith and the 
War, p. 20). 


It seems logical, therefore, that we jointly owe it to the 
world’s civilisation’ and to posterity to enlarge the scope of 
our united operations in all the acts of peace, as we sealed 
in blood our union in the dire conflict of war. And one, if 
not the greatest field in which we can unite, is in maintain- 
ing and improving the mental and moral qualities of our 
respective citizens, and in bringing about a moral renascence 
so as to establish the future of our civilisation upon the 
bedrock of a sound stock which will perpetuate itself in- 
definitely. Our coal and other materia] resources may 
become exhausted, and economic competition and changes 
may affect adversely our material prosperity, but we shall 
be able to meet all such vicissitudes of fortune if and only 
if we maintain the quality of our moral life, the ethical basis 
of civilisation. 

One day, near the end of his long life, that illustrious 
man, Alfred Russel Wallace, the co-discoverer with Darwin 
of the principle of natural selection, had the writer as his 
guest. We had discussed many topics in which we were 
mutually interested, from life in Mars to the return of the 
dead. It was on his 92nd birthday, and towards evening he 
fell into a reminiscent mood which prompted the question to 
him, as he looked over the world from his vantage-ground of 
years, what was chiefly wrong with it. Instantly his eyes 
brightened, and he spoke gravely: ‘‘ This is the funda- 
mental weakness; our knowledge, our science, has out- 
stripped our moral development. We have become possessed 
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of greater forces than we are morally fit to use. We have 
not sufficient self-control or goodwill to use these gigantic 
physical energies for the well-being of mankind, and are 
daily turning them into weapons of destruction.” These 
words he allowed to be sent to the press, which was eagerly 
awaiting his birthday message, and they were received with 
eloquent assent by the leader-writers of the chief papers. 
With singular unanimity they exclaimed: ‘‘ Dr Wallace 
has put his finger unerringly upon the mortal sin of his age.” 

The war we have fought and won has demonstrated the 
truth of Dr Wallace’s message—our knowledge has out- 
stripped our wisdom and our morals. This does not mean 
that we should know less, or stop our scientific investigations, 
but it does mean that, if we are to be saved ourselves and 
to help to redeem the world, we have to correct our false 
standard of values and to promote a moral revival throughout 
our lands. For the foundations of faiths and creeds are 
shaken, and the mind of youth is confused, as the moral 
restraints and codes of conduct which kept his fathers in 
leash are being discarded, and a flood of vague and mixed 
views and sentiments from East and West burst upon him. 
The civic virtues upon which society, to endure, must be 
based, cannot develop in the soil of enlightened selfishness. 
The beauty of self-sacrifice and the glory of self-surrender 
are inspired and maintained by religion. And it is the 
imperative duty of religion to provide the stable foundation 
for the moral life. It can supply the highest motives and 
ideals and, above all, the power to transform our lives and 
make them more divine. 

The movement which I represent is concerned with the 
spiritual as well as with physical and moral regeneration. 
We emphasise that supreme requirement—the renewal of 
the spirit of man. To encompass that we fought the Great 
War. And political no less than religious leaders are preach- 
ing the Gospel, that to serve the world we must renew the 
right spirit within us. The permanent peace of the world 
finally depends upon that rebirth. When that takes place 
we shall turn our spears into pruning-hooks. In natural 
evolution many believe. In spiritual evolution we must all 
believe. To doubt it is to make the universe a meaningless 
struggle for a fleeting existence: it is to rob the human race 
of its noblest ideals and hopes. And for those of us who 
accept the religion of Jesus Christ, who regenerates the 
souls of men, the sublime words, that when we shall see 
Him we shall be like Him, take on an even fuller meaning 
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in the light of the truths of physical and moral inheritance : 
and His religion which transforms the world and will yet 
transform it is seen to include the transformation of the 
material and the social environment no less than the 
spiritual: for the Divine Spirit which is within us shall 
manifest itself in the kingdoms of the world as these become, 
as ad surely will, since God reigns, the Kingdom of our 
God. 
JAMES MARCHANT. 


LONDON. 








THE GERMAN YOUTH MOVEMENT. 


MEYRICK BOOTH, Pu.D. (Jena). 


ALTHOUGH the German Youth Movement is certainly one of 
the most important factors in the life of the whole German- 
speaking population, it is as yet very little understood in 
the Anglo-Saxon world. 

Considered externally, as viewed by a traveller, the 
Jugendbewegung would appear to be a popular educational 
and recreational movement, somewhat after the fashion of 
the Boy Scouts or the Church Lads. He would see parties 
of young fellows and girls marching along the roads, singing 
and playing, camping out, holding conferences, organising 
study groups, bringing music and dancing to the villages. 
He would find that tens of thousands of the youth of both 
sexes have been taken out far and wide into the country 
and given a new taste for the simple pleasures of an open- 
air life, and he would be surprised to learn that the poorer 
groups often go on the tramp for days or weeks together, 
earning their food and lodging by playing and dancing. 
All this, however, excellent as it is, gives no clue to the real 
nature and aims of the movement. 

The Jugendbewegung has not been organised by adults for 
the improvement of youth. It is not a movement for young 
people. It is a movement by young people. 

It began, a few years before the war, with Karl Fischer 
and the Wandervégel, in the neighbourhood of Berlin. A 
small group of young fellows of about seventeen to twenty- 
five years of age, feeling the need for greater freedom and for 
a separation from the type of culture in which they found 
themselves, took the name of ‘‘ Wanderers,”’ and began to 
cultivate the country tramps and camping out with which 
the movement has ever since been associated. In two or 
three years hundreds of these groups sprang up spontaneously 
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throughout the whole Empire, and the movement began to 
divide into various sections, some emphasising one phase of 
thought, some another—there was a left wing with advanced 
ideas; a worker’s section, a Catholic and a Protestant 
section. At the time of the outbreak of the war the mem- 
bership already numbered some hundreds of thousands— 
probably more than half a million. 

The Jugendbewegung is a Revolution.—It is the revolt of 
the energetic and idealistic youth of Germany against the 
materialism of modern life. It is the protest of youth against 
the lack of vision which has brought us all to the point at 
which we now are. It is “ the upheaval of life in the midst 
of death.” 

There is a deep significance in the fact that in the heart 
of modern Europe a large section of the new generation has 
come out in sharp rebellion against the type of civilisation 
into which they have found themselves born—against its 
education, its social life, its politics, and its conventional 
religion and morality. Here we see the stirring of a new 
spirit which may have a great influence on the future of the 
Western world. Considered in its narrower aspect as a 
German tendency, the Jugendbewegung has often been 
described as a rebirth of the soul of Germany out of the 
ashes of Bismarckian Imperialism. 

As will be seen, the Jugendbewegung does not aim in the 
first place at any definite practical results—a fact which makes 
it difficult for the more concrete Anglo-Saxon mind to value 
it correctly—but nevertheless much has been done in organis- 
ing settlements, workshops, rest-homes, and teaching centres. 
In this article, however, it is proposed to deal with the 
moral and spiritual aspects of the movement. We are dealing 
here with a force which is, in its essence, neither practical 
nor intellectual. It is an upheaval of long suppressed sub- 
conscious life, and as yet hardly knows in what direction 
it will cut a channel. The movement has not crystallised 
in intellectual formule. It is plastic, and in its most 
characteristic utterances it expresses a new state of mind 
rather than a new party or programme. To the critical 
observer it reveals much that is vague and romantic; but this 
cannot be otherwise in a movement which rejects the facile 
catch-words of the day and is in process of working out its 
own salvation. 

The Freideutsche Jugend.—October 1913 was an epoch- 
making date in the history of the Jugendbewegung. Two 
thousand of the keenest members met at Kassel and founded 
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the Freideutsche Jugend (Free German Youth), an associa- 
tion on Wandervégel lines, but with a special emphasis on 
freedom of thought: ‘‘ We seek our salvation in self-educa- 
tion” ; ‘“‘ We will shape our own lives upon our own responsi- 
bility and in strict truthfulness to our inner life ’—so ran 
two of their conference mottoes. A proclamation was 
issued calling for strong self-discipline and a concentration 
on personal responsibility, truthfulness, and simplicity of 
life: ‘“‘ We intend to take charge of our own lives and to 
cut loose from the ugly conventions and moral inertia of the 
established order . . . we intend to make youth a real factor 
in the civilisation of to-day.” 

The conference was attended by many representatives 
of various social and political movements—members of the 
Churches, socialists, theosophists, vegetarian enthusiasts, 
etc.—all of whom hoped to capture the young people for 
their own creeds. The real strength of the Jugendbewegung 
showed itself in the firmness with which every sort of influence 
of this kind was instantly rejected. Nothing is more charac- 
teristic of the movement than the determination of the 
members to have nothing to do with external forces of any 
sort—they will find their own way at whatever cost. ‘“‘ We 
will not touch anything which might again draw us into 
the thought-world of the older generation,” said a speaker. 
In spite of the vagueness of the programme, the lack of 
intellectual clarity in aims, all who were present at Kassel 
were impressed by the fact that here was a new force—a 
force groping to find itself, and not to be thwarted or side- 
tracked by adult influence. The moral sincerity of the 
movement was illustrated by the resolution to dispense with 
alcohol and tobacco at that and all future meetings of 
the Freideutsche—a step which in Germany in particular 
meant a great deal, symbolising a break with the entire 
spirit of the older generation of students. 

The leaders of the movement were concerned from the 
beginning to preserve its spontaneity and to refuse to be 
tied down by definitions or labels—the Freideutsche Be- 
wegung is not socialist or anti-socialist, it is not pacifist or 
military, it is not Christian or anti-Christian. It is the 
effort of youth to think for itself, to get away from the 
whole atmosphere of modern society and make a fresh start. 
It looks upon the political parties of the day as divisions 
created by an obsolete mode of thought. The more articu- 
late members express themselves as seeking a new life, 
transcending the distinctions which divide the modern 
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world. ‘‘ We have come to preach a new community in 
which all live in love together.” It is their belief that the 
most effective political action consists in the creation of a 
better spirit amongst men, and in the return to a greater 
simplicity of life. They wage war against commercialism, 
luxury, and the civilisation of the cities. 

Speaking of the Freideutsche, Dr Foerster says : 


‘These young men were rushed into the war before 
they had reached a stage at which they could form an 
independent judgment with respect to Prussian policy. 
Their newly awakened humanity . . . was not yet equal 
to the task of a critique of the Bismarckian ideology. . . . 
It thus came to pass that the call of August 1914 was 
able to arouse the whole spirit of self-sacrifice in these 
ardent young minds, which were not disturbed by a 
shadow of doubt as to the worthiness of the cause for 
which they offered up their all. . . .” 


It would be possible to fill pages with extracts from the 
published letters of members of the Jugendbewegung written 
from the Front giving expression to their profound sense of 
the awful tragedy of the conflict and their determination 
to work for a new and better life in the future. Out of 
hundreds of passages I select the following as typical :— 


** Above and beyond all war and death is our deep 
yearning for the time when we shall be able to work 
side by side with the youth of the whole world.” 

“Let us hope that all true patriots will take to 
heart the motto Umlernen, until the atmosphere has 
been created in which alone a lasting peace of reconcilia- 
tion can succeed. That is an aim for which my many, 
many comrades who have fallen will not have been 
sacrificed in vain. . . .” 


A meeting of members of the Freideutsche Bewegung was 
held during the war in 1917, at which militarist speakers 
from outside the movement endeavoured to influence it 
in a Pan-German sense, but without success. A representa- 
tive of the movement said (expressing the sense of the 
gathering), ‘““ We do not want to belong to your world at 
all. We do not intend to sacrifice ourselves to pay for your 
crimes. . . . How shall it profit us if we gain the whole 
world in exchange for our souls ? ” 

A number of impressive and often very moving utterances 
with regard to the war and the attitude of the movement 
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towards life in general were made at the Conference in Jena 
in April 1919. One of the most prominent leaders of the 
Freideutsche Bewegung (Knud Ahlborn) spoke as follows :— 


‘“* The only goal at which we can aim, without being 
untrue to the Cause of Youth, is one which rests in the 
Absolute. I should call it the Kingdom of God upon 
earth, as seen by Jesus, by Laotse, and other teachers. 
Only that which can stand the test of this purpose must 
rank as valid in all our endeavour. Everything else 
is frothy talk. We have a motto—radical and unshak- 
able ; a demand going to the roots of the evil around us. 
This demand is written upon our flag—it is Humanity— 
the kingdom of humane feeling, of brotherly love, and 
mutual aid.” 


The Freideutsche group has at no time been specifically 
Christian. Its danger from the beginning has been that 
peculiar kind of idealistic enthusiasm for abstract philo- 
sophical and moral ideas which is very characteristic of the 
Germans, and tends to lead them, through ignorance of the 
realities of life and human nature, into unfruitful pastures. 
Some discredit has been brought upon the Jugendbewegung 
as a whole by the experiments of members of the Frei- 
deutsche wing in the sphere of ‘sexual reform.” More 
especially during the early stages of the movement there 
were a number of “free-love” unions and other depar- 
tures from conventional moral standards which gave occa- 
sion for the condemnation of opponents—a condemnation 
which was, however, much too sweeping applied to the 
movement as a whole. Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that there is a good deal of difference from a moral point of 
view between the aberrations (however seriously we may 
view them) of ardent young idealists seeking in an earnest 
spirit to find pathways of their own and in revolt against 
merely conventional standards, and the deliberate moral 
laxity of the man of the world. Those who would condemn 
the left wing of the Jugendbewegung on the score of these 
experiments must not allow themselves to forget that there 
is in all countries a high proportion of immorality amongst 
young people carried on in secret. The worst enemies of 
the Jugendbewegung could not accuse its members of hypo- 
crisy ; and any conduct on their part which has attracted 
attention has done so, not in the least because it was worse 
than the conduct of average young people, but simply 
because it was practised openly and in good faith and not 
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as a furtive indulgence. It has never been denied that, 
taking the movement as a whole, its moral results have been 
incalculably beneficial to the youth of Germany. A leader 
of the movement impressed upon me in a private conversa- 
tion that nothing was more remarkable than the purification 
of outlook and practice in the sexual sphere which had been 
brought about amongst hundreds of thousands of young 
men and women in Germany as a result of the Jugend- 
bewegung. ‘‘ The whole moral outlook of the young people 
of Germany is incomparably better to-day than it was thirty 
years ago,” he said. A further point of interest in this 
connection is that the reaction against “‘ sexual reform ”’ 
came about, not through outside influence, but through the 
realisation on the part of members of the movement that its 
practical results were not calculated to promote the high 
ideals which they have always kept before them. 

In a very interesting passage Dr Foerster sums up the 
most essential contribution of the Freideutsche Jugend to 
the sex question. He recognises three fundamental tenden- 
cies which are more or less characteristic of the whole Jugend 
movement, as well as of the left wing in particular. In the 
first place, a strong and thoroughly healthy revolt against 
the decadence and impurity of the sexual life of the great 
cities of Germany. In the second place, an anti-intellectual- 
istic tendency, expressing itself in opposition directed 
against the one-sided culture of the brain at the expense 
of physical life and beauty (an evil peculiarly prevalent in 
Germany); expressing itself also in the development of the 
best type of dancing, and in general in a new and much 
higher valuation of the body as a’ means of spiritual expres- 
sion (this is one of the most important of all the manifesta- 
tions of the Youth Movement). In the third place, there 
is a rejection of what Foerster calls “that pagan dualism 
which separates the bodily from the spiritual sphere,” and 
hence allows the life of instinct to become alienated from 
spiritual aims. These young idealists aim at bringing the 
whole of life, including everything that is physical and 
sexual, under spiritual influence. 

A curious feature of the Jugendbewegung and one specially 
baffling to foreigners is the reaction against modern move- 
ments and “ progressive” ideas and phrases. In any 
country other than Germany it would be taken for granted 
that unorthodox youth, breaking away from the old society, 
would join the left wing and “ advanced’ movements of 
the day. But almost from the very beginning the revolting 
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youth of Germany has shown itself almost as sceptical with 
respect to modern tendencies (e.g. socialism, feminism, 
communism, and advanced religious movements) as it is in 
the face of the old-established ideas. 

Interpreters of the Youth Movement explain this fact 
by saying that it is part of the radical rejection of the exist- 
ing order. Socialism, however progressive it may be, is after 
all a product of the thought-world of the older generation. 
The entire political system of to-day, both right and left 
wings, belongs essentially to the old world. 

The Youth Movement, more especially in its left wing, 
represents in a peculiar degree the reaction of young and 
ardent minds against the mechanism of modern civilisation, 
not only in practical things but also in thought. The 
revolt is against the intellectualistic systems lying behind 
the life of to-day as well as against that life in its external 
manifestations. The movement has been called ‘ applied 
Bergsonism.” The thinkers by whom these young people 
have been most influenced are Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and 
Bergson. 

The Proletarian Jugendbewegung.— The _ specifically 
working-class section of the movement is older than the 
Freideutsche section, but did not emancipate itself from the 
narrow class-war tradition of German social democracy 
until very recently. After the war the “ Free Proletarian 
Youth Movement” was founded, and gave voice to the 
demand for a separation from Marxian philosophy and 
from the general atmosphere of materialism typical of the 
earlier stages of the movement. A leader writes : 


“The Jugendbewegung can be described as the revolt 
of life against the concept of party.” And again: 
‘““ We must enter into life itself. We must get beyond 
words and let work take their place. We are suffering 
from a disease which consists in believing that thoughts, 
words, and propaganda can enable us to realise our 
ideals. . . . Idealistic thinking is only too often a sort 
of intellectual gymnastics, and accomplishes nothing in 
the realm of actualities.” 


In spite of the deep hold which a very narrow type of 
materialism has upon the workers in Germany, we see here 
the breaking through of quite another kind of spirit—a 
spirit which has also practical ethical force. The prole- 
tarian youth is the determined opponent of the immorality 
of the cities and of alcoholism. Much has been done 
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through this wing of the movement to bring to the city 
boys and girls the old songs and dances of Germany, and 
to encourage in them a taste for the very best in German 
literature. 

The Protestant Jugendbewegung.—Amongst the young men 
and women belonging to the definitely Protestant sections of 
the German people the spirit of youth in revolt has clothed 
itself in quite different garments. Here we see, in combination 
with a strong reaction against ‘‘ the adult thought-world,” a 
marked tendency towards Christian mysticism and “ other- 
worldliness.”” This wing of the movement is neither so 
independent nor so numerous as the Freideutsche or the 
Catholic sections, but it reveals much that is very fruitful 
of promise. The Protestant youth stand more under the 
influence of their elders than other sections. Karl Barth of 
Gottingen, in particular, has greatly influenced the thought 
of this wing. He is a determined opponent of all secular 
Christianity, of the worship of the State, and of every attempt 
to make religion an agent of worldly civilisation. His 
Christianity is Jenseitigkeit in an extreme form. That 
he should have acquired an influence, which can only seem 
astonishing to those who knew the German youth of pre-war 
days, is a very striking evidence of the new religious ferment 
which is stirring in the land. 

Dr Foerster quotes from the magazine Junge Saat (one 
of some half-dozen journals representing the Protestant 
Jugend) a number of passages characteristic of the more 
religious aspect of the movement, from which I select one 
or two. 


‘* Like the boy Samuel we were awakened by a voice 
in the night, and it did not lie within our control whether 
we should follow or not.” 

** We look back to those days when a divine intoxica- 
tion filled our being, and we did not know what to 
do with all the happiness which poured over us like a 
flood—when a wholly new feeling of life sprang up within 
us, making us at one with the All, making the Divine 
Nature a reality to us.” 

‘There is a way out—one way out alone—from all 
the misery of to-day. We young men and women 
must take the century-long burden of sin upon us and 
expiate it by a new life—not by new beliefs or ideas, 
but by a genuinely new life.” 

** The Jugendbewegung, as a whole, stands to-day at 
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the cross-roads. Either we must recognise that its 
deepest meaning and the fulfilment of its purpose is 
Christ, or we shall find that we have played our 
part and shall be regarded (at the best) by future 
generations as a passing literary-intellectual move- 
eee 

‘“The question is not, How can we perfect our- 
selves—how can we become feine Menschen? The root 
of the matter is the salvation of our people and of the 
world . . . the coming of the Kingdom of God.” 


The religious expression of the Protestant section is, 
however, less spontaneous than that of the Catholic wing, 
and the life of its adherents has been much more cramped 
by extraneous influences. There is individual depth but less 
freedom than in other sections of the movement. 

The Catholic Jugendbewegung.—It may at first sight appear 
surprising that the young Roman Catholic people of Germany 
should have responded more vigorously to the stimulus of 
the Jugendbewegung than did Protestant Germany. Dr 
Foerster, who is very closely in touch with Catholic circles, 
explains this curious fact by pointing out that he regards 
the Jugendbewegung as in its essence a reawakening of the 
ancient soul of the German people long buried beneath 
modern materialism and Staatskultur, . . . and this soul is, 
historically and psychologically, closer to the Catholic Church 
and its tradition than to Lutheranism, which is of more 
recent origin and has, in his opinion, never more than partially 
conquered the German mind. The old songs, dances, and 
customs, the revival of which is one of the principal practical 
aims of the movement, all go back to Catholic days. 
Foerster writes : 


“This movement (the Catholic Youth Movement) 
is in no sense an artificial growth, an attempt of any 
kind to reform young people on the part of their elders, 

. itis a purely spontaneous and independent life . . . 
marvellously fructified by the treasures of the Christian 
faith and by the reawakening of much that was long 
forgotten in the German mind.” 


In the journal Quickborn we read : 


‘““We young folk must re-create Germany. Our 
elders cannot do it. Catholicism is rejuvenation— 
eternal youth. Let us try, by virtue of that ever- 
lasting youth which Jesus brought into the world, so to 
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rejuvenate ourselves that we shall be able to shape 


the future of our people.” 


A glimpse of the organisation of the Catholic group will 
be instructive. It consists of several sections: Hochland 
(mainly students of the universities and technical colleges) ; 
Quickborn (boys and girls of the high-schools) ; Grossquickborn 
(for Quickborners entering into businesses and professions) ; 
Grossdeutschland (an organisation for young people rather 
older than the Quickborners—it has no connection with the 
political Grossdeutsche movement) ; Neudeutschland (a section 
for boys and girls of school age and concerning itself more 
with activities inside the school itself); Jungborn (mainly 
for young workers—apprentices, etc.). As an example of 
internal organisation we may take the section Quickborn. 
Each district has a group, and several groups make up a 
Gau (province). There are some 300 groups in more than 
20 Gauen, with a total membership of about 7000. Each 
group has a centre—a cottage or rooms, and many have 
also a country house, where they meet for song, dance, dis- 
cussion, etc. At Rotenfels are the grand headquarters for 
all Germany, where Dr Strehler, the permanent president, 
lives, where the publishing of the organisation is done, 
and where the central conferences are held. 

While the left wing of the Youth Movement represents 
the endeavour of youth to shape its own life and to attack 
the problems of civilisation on a “ free ”’ basis, the Catholic 
section has drawn together the young people who believe 
that these problems cannot be solved save on a Christian 
basis and in the sense of the Catholic tradition, but they 
bring to the task a spirit very different from that of con- 
ventional religion. In reading much of the literature, one 
has the feeling that here are young minds who have redis- 
covered Christianity, and are proclaiming it to the world 
with complete spontaneity and conviction. There is very 
special emphasis on the human and social aspects of the 
Faith (this is less the case in the Protestant sections). 


‘* We believe in shaking off all that is non-essential 
and discovering our true selves—in shedding super- 
ficialities, secondary things, superfluous needs and 
pleasures, the spirit of caste, separating man from 
man, and the spirit of nationalism—we ‘would say, man 
become truly human!” And, again: ‘“‘ We reject every 
idea of national supremacy, and proclaim love as the 
law which will unite all the peoples.” 
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It will come as a surprise to English people to know that 
during the last two years or so there has been a movement 
mainly amongst the Catholic young men and women to 
collect money in Germany for the rebuilding of the devastated 
districts in France. This “ voluntary reparations ” effort 
has a value which is certainly far in excess of the not very 
large sums collected. The many thousands of small con- 
tributions from every part of Germany—a large proportion 
from quite poor people, and most of them from people 
connected with the Jugend movement—bear a real witness 
to a spiritual awakening full of promise for the future. Not 
a few girls belonging to the Jugend movement sold their 
jewellery in order to raise money for this fund. In some 
cases wedding rings were sent to the office of the fund. 
As a member of the Grossdeutsche section wrote : 


“We cannot carry jewellery when fellow human 
beings are in want!” And again: “ Let us give to the 
French in inner freedom—not throwing it at their feet 
in a spirit of anger and with the thought of a future 
revenge! We will bring a sacrifice of love, that both 
the French and we ourselves may be liberated from our 
revengeful desires.” 


MEYRICK BOOTH. 


LETCHWORTH, HERTs. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT: A REMEDY. 


J. W. SCOTT, D.Puit., M.A., 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy, University of South Wales. 


I wriTE in the hope of gaining the attention of people con- 
nected with Agriculture, with Town-planning, and with the 
Rural and the Domestic-science sides of education, who may 
be interested in the wider bearing of these four things upon 
the social problem. 

My theme is “‘ Home-croft Settlements 
from the impasse of recurrent unemployment. 

This plan, the Maxwell plan as it ought to be called,? is 
intended as an alternative to the usual Government aids— 
subsidies, doles, institution of public works, or the like—an 
alternative which is superior in that it is economic; it is an 
investment for the State yielding a small return upon outlay, 
and not a sheer drain on its resources. 

The aim is to get at the root of the evil along economic 
lines, by giving the industrial worker a resource in addition 
to his money wages, through letting him have the facilities 
to take his own food from the soil by his own labour in his 
spare time, and enabling him to buy and own his house 
and food-garden in twenty years, by his paying, in lieu of 
rent, instalments of from 16s. to 20s. per week. 


29 


as a way out 


I do not think that people have yet realised the hope 
which lies in the direct exploitation of the soil by industrial 
workers for food. I imagine that agricultural and town- 
planning experts would long ago have given more attention 
to the task of letting industrial workers, subject to broken 
time and unemployment, have the means to exploit the soil 
for food to eat, if sociologists themselves had realised how 
terrible it is that they should not have such opportunities. 


1 After its originator, George H. Maxwell of Sonoma,’ California. 
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Practically the whole of the failures of industrial civilisa- 
tion are chargeable here. Almost the whole of the instability 
from which industrial society suffers is due to the fact that 
it has uprooted men from the earth. 

The reason unemployment so quickly results in unrest is 
that so many men have not any bit of earth to live on. They 
have nothing to live on but their pay. They are at the end 
of their whole resources the moment the weekly pay-envelope 
fails to arrive. And hunger soon turns to unrest. 

What is needed is some way of keeping the most necessary 
things going for them until their pay begins to flow again ; 
some way of every man’s keeping a garden going, on whose 
eggs and milk and vegetables and fruits he may live until 
his pay comes back again. 

We need to revive the old habit of going to the soil for 
food as we once went to the well for water. 

The habit is in abeyance since we came to live in towns. 
But it is only in abeyance. It is not dead. If it is, then 
where have all those little gardens come from that are 
clustered by hundreds and thousands around so many cities 
in so many civilised lands ? We need to develop the allot- 
ment into a real resource against unemployment. And 
science can do this. 

To develop the allotment until it becomes a resource 
against unemployment is a question for science. And science 
should take its coat off. 

I say science—agricultural, horticultural, domestic, and 
town-planning science, as well as educational science—should 
take its coat off before a problem which is almost threatening 
our social existence, as this problem of unemployment is 
doing. No time spent can be too great, no experiment too 
costly, that will bring us an inch nearer the invention of a 
cure for this. And the invention is almost made. It is only 
the adjustment and co-ordination of factors that remains to 
be accomplished. The elements of a solution are all there. 
In the main, one only wants to get the idea into the public 
mind that there is a way of escape from unemployment, if 
allotments can be developed into Home-croft,, Settlements 
where working men can live beside their bit of soil and be 
run out and in to their work in the city by tram or railway 
lines. ; 


Unemployment, however, is still only the acutest of the 
problems that would be touched if such a suggestion were 
given effect. If all town-planning programmes and all 
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schemes of educational reform gave a first place to the pro- 
viding of such instruction and facilities that every working 
man’s child, when he becomes himself a man, will at least be 
able to dig for his food; or rather—for this is closer to the 
idea—that he will be able to dig for his recreation, for his 
health, for the beautifying of a bit of earth, for occupation 
to his own children, for the sanative effect of a natural occu- 
pation, for a thousand incidental benefits, and will also, 
as it were in the passing, find his actual physical food ; if, 
I say, that suggestion were given effect, unemployment is 
only one of the things that would be touched. Other effects 
would be equally great. 

For instance, it would guard the industrial worker against 
exploitation. A man who can produce his own food with 
his own hands by the best methods science can suggest to 
him, is safer against exploitation than in any other position 
which could be his. The lock-out stops a man’s pay, and is 
effective against a man whose pay is everything. It is less 
effective against a man entrenched beside his food supply. 

And there is a still more important matter. This sugges- 
tion has a military side. 

Everybody knows that those people are living in a fool’s 
paradise who think that we are to see no-more war. This 
country has to be made militarily safe. And when is it safe ? 
The answer is unambiguously clear. This country is safe 
when every working family in it is entrenched beside its 
food supply. 

To make this possible, by giving every family its own 
food-garden, and giving it the facilities to take the food 
out of it; to make it possible by instituting Home-croft 
Settlements around every industrial city, attracting more and 
more of the best of the working people to live in them, in - 
perpetual security of good food whatever be the interruptions 
to which their industrial pay is liable—this, I venture to 
think, is the one way out. And its accomplishment is a 
question for agricultural, horticultural, domestic, and town- 
planning science. 

It is also a question for educational science, but that need 
hardly be added. All that educational science has to do is 
to look to itself. For the elementary educational system is 
in sorrow. It does not know what to do. It is breaking 
under the burden of an impossible number of “ subjects ” 
which there isn’t time for; “‘ subjects” which it knows full 
well only fill the head and never touch the deeper reactions 
of the growing boy. Education is crying out for simplifica- 

Vout. XXII.—No. 3. 17 
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tion, for something or other which will take less time, and 
that will be real life and not mere lessons. It is crying out, 
in fact, for something which would be almost perfectly fur- 
nished simply by the old “‘ three R’s”’ plus a garden ;_ with, 
in addition, just such science, history, and other things as 
can be “regionated’’ around the boy’s own school garden. 
Education may be left to seek its own way out of its own 
difficulties. It may almost be trusted to stumble upon the 
garden plan if it only sees the importance of it in other 
respects; the plan of teaching one central “ subject” to 
all, namely, ‘‘ A garden and how to live on it”; teaching 
this to all for the sake of all; but especially for the sake 
of the 70 per cent. or so who will have only their hands 
to live by in any case, and whose one hope of a stable 
. life and whose one hope of insurance for old age is that 
knowledge. 


But its educational value apart, and its health and its 
moral values apart, there is, we were saying, an almost 
military necessity that something of the kind be attempted 
and be persevered in till it is done. There is almost a military 
necessity that the industrial worker should have an individual 
resource in the soil. 

There is a great deal of misunderstanding in regard to the 
question, When is a country safe? You will not make a 
country safe by building a wall of steel round it. If there is 
not food for the people inside, the protecting ring of steel 
will not do much. People see this well enough, of course. 
They see well enough that in Great Britain, for instance, 
we should grow our own food and not depend on a pre- 
carious line of food-ships and a diminishing navy. And so 
far they are right. We should grow our own food. We are 
certainly safer having our wheat in our own wheat-fields 
than having to fetch it all from Russia or America. 

But we are not safe even then. Food has not only to be 
within these shores. It has to be available. It has to be 
available to the person who is to eat it. Now, in the up- 
heaval of a war a man’s food is not available to him merely 
because he knows it is somewhere in this country. But if it 
is actually growing around his own door—put there for his 
family by his own labour in his spare time—then it is available. 
It is then constantly within reach. No matter what happens, 
he and his family can live. 

This is not where it is as things are. As things are it has 
to come to him from the ends of the earth, or at the very 
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best from the ends of the country. He can only get it by 
buying it ; that is to say, he can only get it in little parcels— 
a meal at a time—in exchange for little parcels of money. 
The money may fail or the supply may fail, and, either way, 
he is done for. 

In war this is what is apt to happen. The crash of war 
upsets the exchange. Not only may food-ships be stopped 
or sunk. The industrial markets may be upset and a man’s 
employment fail. And in that case, even if the food were 
all here, he has not the money to buy it. Or if he has 
abundance of money, transport may be so deranged that the 
food cannot reach him. 

The only safe position is where every man has in his own 
individual possession, as his permanent capital, the tools 
and the facilities to produce food for himself. He must 
have the tools, the facilities, and the time (he already has 
the time) to produce all of the most essential things for 
physical sustenance. A shift at his industrial work for pay, 
and another shorter shift, a home-shift, in his own garden 
producing food, should be the normal rule for all industrial 
workers. If all who are now in employment could take two 
hours of their working day and give it to a garden, all the 
unemployed would be absorbed, and instead of its being a 
loss to those who made the sacrifice, many of them would 
actually improve their finanical position by the change. 

And the change is no revolutionary one. Many were 
partly doing it during the war. In America during the war 
there were five million food-gardens going ; very amateurish 
ones most of them no doubt, but still, five millions of them. 
It only needs to be systematised-and known. There should 
be a Government inquiry into the possibilities. Great 
Britain needs it more than any country in the world; though 
all countries need it. 


As the beginning of a practical proposal I would venture 
to suggest something like the following :— 

In every city which has shown its taste for the soil by 
having allotments, there should be in the vicinity of those 
allotments at least one double row of large plots, with a 
street running down between, and drains, water, and light 
laid on; plots of 50 to 100 feet in frontage and running back 
200 feet in depth; each of them ready for a simple work- 
man’s dwelling of brick, stone, or wood to be erected on it ; 
to be occupied whenever a working man comes forward who 
wants to own such a place and is ready to pay in weekly 
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instalments ; who wants his plot to be at his door, in other 
words, and is willing to travel in to his work in the morning 
instead of travelling out to his plot in the evening. 

The allotments themselves are the natural feeding-ground 
for allotment homes. Wherever there are allotments there 
should be tram lines to run the townspeople out to them ; 
then a street should be laid down with plots running 
off, each being large enough to take a house and some 
outhouses for small live stock, such as rabbits, fowls, bees, 
or goats, as well as for raising vegetables and fruits. Then 
more streets should be added as they are required on an 
approved plan, till an entire food-raising area, a working- 
class suburb, is built up; plans for which should be included 
in the town plans required to be furnished by law in the next 
few years by all cities over a certain size. Expert advice 
should be available to the cultivators, and a premium 
should be put upon whatever system can enable a man to 
do with fewest bought food-stuffs from the town. 

By the time such places were large enough to support 
schools, and schools were enlightened enough to co-operate 
with them, actual physical want could be abolished within 
those arcas. 

In the country, as things are, many rural workers are 

practising this kind of thing in very limited ways, and 
unconsciously. It should be the business of authorities (and 
of the schools) to improve their methods and spread the 
system, until, all over the land, far more families than at 
present are standing with their feet securely planted on the 
earth, firm and unshakable, in the present rocking of the 
world. 
'«) This individual ownership of a house and a food-garden 
seems the only way of fighting unemployment which is 
economic and gets somewhere, and does not, like artificial 
subsidies and doles, merely increase the evil, and that at 
ruinous national expense. 

For an economic way out is a possibility, wellnigh com- 
pletely as we have come to disbelieve in it. 

If by improving the present Allotment Acts a city can 
be enabled to buy land near its plots at reasonable rates, 
then the workman-inmate of one of these dwellings I have 
suggested can buy his house and plot by paying instalments 
of 16s. a week plus rates for twenty years. This is a matter 
of simple calculation. Let the municipality agree to place 
10s. of this weekly sum to reduction of debt, and accept 
3 per cent. on the yearly diminishing outstanding sums, and 
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it will recoup itself for a capital outlay of £624 per house 
and half-acre in twenty years. 

Such a sum is probably not much in excess of what the 
average working man already pays in rent and rates. And 
even if it were, even if £1 per week and rates were the least 
sum on which it could be done, the excess is negligible in view 
of what the garden will take off his family food bill—to say 
nothing of the improved quality of the food—if he works it 
rightly ; that is to say, if he works it for yielding his own 
and his family’s food, and not for raising things to sell; this 
especially if he has science at his back suggesting to him what 
to do and try. 

For, while direct experimentation in this matter has not 
gone far yet, it has already gone far enough to show (as 
Kropotkin had long ago shown) that we are not nearly at 
the limit of what can be contributed to a man’s family table 
by a small piece of ground which is just at his door, by dint 
of working fruits and vegetables and small live stock ; 
obtaining thus not only fresh vegetable food, but milk and 
eggs, and chicken, pigeon, and rabbit meat. The hope that 
in this way half the food for a family of five for the year 
round could be produced from under a third of an acre of 
ground is by no means an extravagant one —and this not 
by the man’s giving his life to it, but merely by working at it, 
with the co-operation of wife and children, in his spare time. 

If such allotment homes were available they would 
attract the very best of our working people. So housed and 
circumstanced, that best of our Saxon blood would be free 
to be fruitful and multiply. The aims of eugenics would be 
secured without its innovating methods. There would be 
no motive to enjoin limitation of families in such circum- 
stances. For in a garden-home every child is an asset and 
not a liability. 

And it is not too much to hope that such garden-homes 
should gradually make clear to all that there is a way of 
escape from the strangle-hold which industrialism has got 
upon Western civilisation, that there really is one place of 


1 If anyone wishes to see what can be done already towards making a 
third of an acre of ground supply a family’s food for the whole year round, 
he will find it all delightfully set forth in detail in a book published by 
Macmillan & Co., City Homes or Country Lanes, by William E. Smythe. 
We ought to mobilise the forces of science to produce a book which will 
do for our own country and conditions just what that book does for 
American conditions. But American though it is, most of Mr Smythe’s 
suggestions could be put into practice by any working man in this country 
who had a patch of ground, some tools, a little time, and a will. 
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refuge from the economic tides, one place where the trade 
cycle can hit, indeed, but cannot kill; and then it might 
come home to every one in a far broader way than it has ever 
done that the people of this country, by persevering along 
this line, could gradually withdraw themselves from under 
the whole industrial chaos, become self-sufficient, with 
markets at home among a prosperous people for all its 
products, and could find its way back to a settled and 
stabilised life. 

I feel sure that parts at least of the line of reflection 
which I have endeavoured to set forth here will appeal to 
every one who has an interest in social questions; more of it, 
I believe, as they continue to think further about it. The 
immediate necessity is to get the tide of thought to set along 
these lines. If men wanted this kind of thing, I think one 
may say they would get it; and I am persuaded that if 
they once had the vision of it they would want it. My present 
greatest need is for suggestions and guidance as to how best 
to get the matter effectively before the country. And if any 
reader should have any such that he feels disposed to offer, 
I would cordially welcome them. 

J. W. SCOTT. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 
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DREAMS, FOLKLORE, AND OUR 
PRESENT SPIRITUAL DISTRESS. 


ARTHUR J. BROCK, M.D. 


** Earth is sick 
And heaven is weary of the hollow words 
Which States and Kingdoms utter when they talk 
Of Truth and Justice.” —WorpswortTH. 


“ Fortunatus et ille deos qui novit agrestes.”—-VERGIL. 


** Your America is here or nowhere.’ —GoETHE. 


In these trying times one not infrequently hears people 
declare that life is “‘ becoming a nightmare” to them. It 
must be distinctly understood that this is by no means a 
mere metaphor; the mental condition underlying night- 
mares and spiritual distress in general is the same. When 
our problems—or, rather, our failure to meet problems— 
make us hopeless and worn and dissatisfied with ourselves 
during the day, we are essentially in the psychological state 
which, if continued into sleep, tends to make us 


“* Dream of the Devil and wake in a fright.” 


And, conversely, the feeling of elation and self-satisfaction 
which accompanies the achievement of our daily task (especi- 
ally if the task be self-set) is undoubtedly the best condition 
for inducing that sleep of the just wherein we see “ angel 
faces smile.” 

Too often nowadays people feel constrained to say, “ It 
seems as if an evil fate were pursuing me.” To the primitive 
man in like case this feeling readily takes visible shape, not 
merely in his dreams, but actually also in his daily reveries. 
And this holds, of course, for the opposite feeling also, 
although, in general, one tends to hear more about the 
‘** morbid ” than the “ normal” side of folklore—about the 
devils rather than the angels. 
487 
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Now, folklore has grown up during long ages of relatively 
simple and uniform country conditions. Compared with 
these the life of great cities and the psychology which it 
roduces—everything, in fact, which we pre-eminently call 
odern Civilisation—is as of yesterday. It is easy to under- 
stand, therefore, that the language of folklore exhibits a 
consistency and actuality—even, indeed, a true cosmopoli- 
tanism, a universal intelligibility—which modern science 
itself has not yet been altogether able to reach. In any case 
there seems no doubt that by reason both of its form and 
matter folklore deserves much more attention from present- 
day psychologists and humanists than it has yet received. 


The fundamental unit of social life, the peasant family, 
has two main daily problems to face—that of the “‘ domestic ” 
life inside the house, that of the ‘* economic ”’ life outside it. 
Corresponding to both of these, broadly speaking, folklore 
recognises distinctive formule, distinctive “ figures.’ Does 
not the success or failure of our daily work, whether it be 
within or without the home, depend very largely on the spirit 
in which we doit? And can this spirit, all-important as it is, 
be intellectually defined? No. But it can be symbolised. 
And this symbolising of the essential spirit which underlies 
and gives meaning to all real, human work is, it appears to 
me, the business par excellence of folklore. 

Let me exemplify this. The success or failure of the 
housewife’s daily efforts in the peasant cottage will depend 
before all things on the spirit in which she faces her daily 
problems. When she works well and loyally, does not 
everybody say, ‘‘ Things seem to go like clockwork in that 
house ”’; ‘‘ There is a good spirit abroad there”? ? Now the 
good spirit which is at the bottom of all this efficient house- 
keeping appears inevitably in all folklores. He gets a 
thousand names according to the localities. In England he 
is Robin Goodfellow ; in Scotland the Brownie; in Germany 
the Haus-Geist ; in Sweden the Hus-Tomte; the ancient 
Romans had their Lar familiaris and their Penates; every 
nation, nay every “savage” tribe, has its guardian spirit 
of the hearth and home. We say to-day, ‘“‘ In that house- 
hold things seem almost to arrange themselves”; similarly 
in the old days of folklore, tales were told of the “little 
people,” invisible to mortal sight, who ran about the house 
during the hours of darkness and worked veritable miracles 
of service tor the trusty housewife. 

And, on the other hand, these household sprites could 
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easily be offended; they were jealous godlets. Should the 
mistress become careless and slovenly, should she forget to 
keep the right spirit in the forefront of her work, then would 
this spirit not merely disappear, it might become easily 
transmuted into an evil spirit ! 

Of the Hus-Tomte of Sweden it is related (1) that “ he 
always dwells with people, and it is believed that those with 
whom he takes up his abode are sure to prosper in the world ; 
as a consequence he is welcome everywhere. The greatest 
cleanliness and thriftiness must, however, prevail in the 
establishment, for otherwise he is sure to take his departure ; 
nothing must be defiled, nothing wasted.” Note here, 
firstly, he ‘“‘ always dwells with people”; he is therefore 
a phenomenon of social life. And, secondly, the conditions 
which determine the Tomte’s stay are thrift and cleanliness. 

Of the Vditir of Iceland we are told (2): “‘ In that house 
among the nine children and the numerous servants Vattir 
could easily thrive, for order and discipline reigned there.” 

The idea of a propitiatory libation to be offered to the 
house-spirit constantly appears in these old traditions ; the 
performance of good work entails some daily self-sacrifice. 
In Wales (8) “‘ the Bwhach, or Boobach, is the good-natured 
goblin, which does good turns for the tidy maid who wins its 
favour by a certain course of behaviour recommended by 
long tradition” ; for example, she leaves cream out for him, 
and he does her churning for her. The Bwhach, however, 
‘“‘had a double character, as a household fairy and as a 
terrifying phantom.” 

The housewife’s work in kitchen and dairy cannot be 
sharply distinguished from the more “ economic ”’ life of her 
husband in barn and field. Accordingly the spirit of the 
home tends to be found extending his operations to these 
wider areas as well. The life of the home and the homestead 
is indeed a unity. 

Milton’s L’ Allegro shows us the house-spirit as he used 
to appear to the English villagers; a narrator here 


“* Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 

To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 
When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shad’wy flail had thresh’d the corn 
That ten day labourers could not end ; 
Then lies him down the lubber-fiend, 
And, stretched out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 
And, cropful, out of doors he flings, 
Ere the first cock his matin rings.” 

Vor. XXII.—No. 3. i i 
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Of the Danish Brownies, or Nisses, W. A. Craigie (2) 
informs us that in the old days ‘‘ almost every farm had its 
own one. In later times their number has decreased.” 
They were represented as not bigger than little children, 
dressed in grey, and with a red peaked cap on their heads. 
They lived mostly in barns and stables and helped with the 
cattle and horses. They showed partiality to the people 
whom they liked, but were ‘full of spite and revenge when 
they were despised or mocked.’ People would, therefore, 
put themselves to much trouble to gain their favour. 

It seems probable that the old-fashioned garb which 
these little imps are generally credited with wearing is 
related to the antiquity of the tradition for which they 
stand. 

In Scotland exactly similar stories are told of the Brownie, 
or his Highland representatives, such as the Uruisg. Of the 
latter Armstrong says (4), that he was “a social being, for 
he appeared much about farmyards and cattle-houses at the 
end of harvest. He was particularly fond of the products of 
the dairy, an intruder upon milkmaids, who made regular 
libations of milk or cream to him to charm him off or to 
procure his favour.” He had “a broad blue bonnet, flowing 
yellow hair, and a long walking-staff. ... Every manor- 
house had its Uruisg, and in the kitchen a seat near the fire 
was left unoccupied for him. When irritated through neglect 
or disrespect, he could be wantonly mischievous, though 
generally good-natured. ... He could do many arduous 
tasks in kitchen and barn with speed and precision. These 
kind turns were done without bribe or fee, for the offer of 
these would banish him for ever.”” Thus mercenary motives, 
as well as untidiness, are among the conditions hostile to 
genuine artistic work. 

Again, we find in Norway a Nisse (definite form Nissen) 
presiding over all domestic and economic operations. The 
following notes are from a book written nearly a hundred 
years ago (5), before the influx of tourists and other great- 
city influences had dissipated the naive wisdom of the 
Norwegian peasants. ‘‘ The supernatural being in whose 
existence and powers the belief is perhaps the most universal 
is called Nissen. The power of this being is supposed to be 
of a general controlling kind, which he exercises sometimes 
for good and sometimes for evil, and whose goodwill it is 
possible to propitiate by those gifts which are at once an 
acknowledgment of his power to benefit, and a peace- 
offering. Scarcely anything is presumed to be beyond the 
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control of Nissen, nor is there anything so trifling as to be 
beyond his attention. Whatever happens amiss, Nissen is 
secretly blamed, and sincere and open acknowledgments 
are made to him for whatever piece of good fortune may 
turn up. The services which Nissen sometimes condescends 
to perform liken him in some degree to the race of Brownies, 
which were once in some repute in Scotland.’’ In Norway, 
propitiation of this spirit used to be one of the most frequent 
functions of the country homesteads; a common form of 
offering was cake and ale. ‘“‘ Independently of particular 
circumstances which render it wise to propitiate Nissen, and 
which may happen at any time, it is the custom at Christmas 
for every one who has anything to gain or lose by the state 
of the elements during the ensuing year to make an annual 
offering.” 

The similarity of such “‘ superstitions ”’ all over the world 
is a pretty definite proof that they are not racial; they are 
primarily neither “‘ Celtic’ nor “ Teutonic”’; they have a 
basis in the psychology, as that has in the daily labours, of 
our common humanity. “ The belief of the Arabs of the 
desert oases,”’ says M. W. Hilton-Simpson (6), ‘‘ is that every 
house contains a spirit [Jinn], which remains unseen as long 
as the inhabitants of the house behave themselves properly, 
but which appears to them, usually in the form of a woman, 
should they begin to take to evil courses, and warns them 
that if they persist in their bad ways it will kill or ruin 
them.”’ 

Another Highland example is the Glaistic, represented as 
a female sprite, who played a part in the sheiling-life, where 
the cattle were tended on the high mountain pastures during 
the summer. I quote from Mrs E. C. Watson (7): ‘* Harm- 
less and lovable, as a rule—especially in the older stories— 
in a few of the later stories she is represented as irritable... . 
The more recent stories about the Glaistic are rather un- 
pleasant. She no longer plays with the children or sings 
rhymes—she has degenerated into a kind of female ruffian. 
Probably it would be nearer the truth to say that the change 
has been in the Highlands rather than in the Glaistic.”” The 
writer of the above passage realises that any vital change 
may come from the side either of organism or of environment, 
and, knowing the profound and even revolutionary economic 
changes that have been imposed upon the Highlands within 
recent generations, she postulates and finds a correspondingly 
radical alteration in the Highlanders’ psychology. Only too 
much in the Highlands, as elsewhere in our harassed Western 
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world, has the equilibrium between organism and environ- 
ment been upset. This will go far to explain the increasing 
irritability and even inhumanity evinced by these nature- 
deities towards mankind. 

Craigie (2) gives us a parallel report from Iceland: ‘‘ The 
prevailing gloomy tone of Icelandic folklore easily accounts 
for the absence of this good-natured and helpful creature 
[the Nisse of Denmark] there. Even the Vettir in Icelandic 
writings are most commonly understood as evil spirits 
(heidnar or illar vettir).” 

The theory that the increasing malevolence of the 
Highland sprites is due altogether to economic changes, and 
that, as many people will be inclined to think, a similar 
condition of things in Iceland must be permanent on account 
of the weather and soil there—these explanations seem to 
me inadequate at least. 

A friend who, several years ago, made particular in- 
vestigations into the folklore of a small Hebridean island, 
could find there no kindly, but only malevolent spirits ; 
nor could he discover even a historical tradition of any but 
the latter kind ; the islanders lived “ in terror,” my informant 
said, of their nature-spirits. 

The explanation is probably this. The Reformation had 
never reached this particular island, and accordingly various 
Christian saints still hold dominion there. As far back as 
tradition can go these probably have occupied the place of 
the beneficent fairies; the good spirits have never really 
deserted the islands; they have merely, within our era, 
become baptized. As to the evil spirits, it was obviously 
wise and politic of the early missionaries to let these retain 
their ancient “ pagan” names and accoutrements, they 
were thus the more easily discredited. The quotations 
given from Mrs E. C. Watson and Mr Craigie, however, 
which deal more especially with non-Catholic districts, 
suggest that there (perhaps not uninfluenced by a somewhat 
too negative and merely “ protesting ”’ creed) the traditional 


good spirits, whether pagan or Christian, have tended to. 


flee altogether, and have too much left the field to devils of 
. fear, malice, and all uncharitableness. 

Now, outside the homestead proper, the countryman’s 
life is a constant struggle with the elements; his work is a 
daily battle, less acute but more protracted than the battles 
of war proper as we have lately known it. And as with the 
goodwife at home, so with the goodman on field or lake or 
hillside, the most important thing about his work will be 
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the spirit in which it is done. And the good spirit should 
pervade, not merely his work as a whole, but every detail of 
it. Folklore recognises a spirit in each of these cases. We 
may say, in fact, that any action which admits of artistic 
treatment comes under this heading. Thus folklore presents 
us with a spirit not only of farming in general, but one of 
every agricultural operation also. Those of us who have 
lived in the country know the ploughman at his best to be a 
true artist, and we can see this appreciated as far back at 
least as the days of early Rome. For example, as Max 
Miiller reminds us, “‘ Imporcitor was an Italian deity presid- 
ing over the drawing of furrows.’’ The Romans in fact— 
that is, the primitive Romans—recognised spirit in every 
operation of daily life. (In parenthesis it may even be 
mentioned that this deep understanding of theirs involved 
the problems of physiological life as well; the Romans 
had special deities for all the functions of the body. This 
aspect, however, is too big to be discussed in the present 
essay.) 

Now, the country people recognise in connection with 
each of their fundamental labours that there is not merely 
a spirit, but that there is both an evil and a good spirit ; 
often, however, as I have already indicated, these were 
looked on as being the same spirit in different moods. 

To the old-time Baltic seaman the spirit of the life 
on shipboard pictured itself as a Klabautermann (whom 
Mannhardt calls the ‘“ Schutzgeist des Schiffes und der 
Schiffmanschaft ’’). 


** And one was spinning a sailor’s yarn 
About Klaboterman, 
The Kobold of the sea ; a sprite 
Invisible to mortal sight, 
Who o’er the rigging ran. 


Sometimes he hammered in the hold, 
Sometimes upon the mast, 

Sometimes abeam, sometimes abaft, 

Or at the bows he sang and laughed 
And made all tight and fast. 


He helped the sailors at their work, 

And toiled with jovial din ; 
He helped them hoist and reef the sails, 
He helped them stow the sacks and bales, 
And heave the anchor in. 
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But woe unto the lazy louts— 
The idlers of the crew ; 
Them to torment was his delight, 
And worry them by day and night, 
And pinch them black and blue. 


And woe to him whose mortal eyes 
Klaboterman behold. 

It is a certain sign of death ! 

(The cabin-boy here held his breath ; 
He felt his blood run cold) ”’ (8). 


When, in fact, the seaman’s morale falls so low that he 
begins to ‘“‘ see things,” he is indeed in a parlous state. The 
Kobold may gradually assume the dimensions of some 
fearful Old Man of the Sea, some ogre of terror. We 
remember, for example, the gigantic octopus with which the 
hero of Victor Hugo’s Travailleurs de la Mer wrestles—a true 
symbol of the menace of the deep. Finally comes a stage 
when the seaman’s morale is completely overcome ; he has 
failed to assimilate his environment and suffers in effect 
from a kind of nautical “ shell-shock ”’ ; hence these night- 
mares that Morpheus the dream-god (literally ‘ form- 
maker ’’) sends him; they are essentially the same as those 
which haunted the pillows of the soldiers morally disabled 
by the strain of war; in these latter cases the evil Spirit of 
the Battlefield constantly took shape as some terrible 
Kobold or ogre of Frightfulness. 

The problems of the toiler at any point of land or sea 
have their essential features of similarity. Thus to him 
whose daily fight is with the river, its danger, its frightfulness, 
presents itself in folklore as the Kelpie of Southern Scotland, 
the Tarbh-uisge or Each-uisge (water-bull or horse) of the 
Highlands, the Neck or Strém-Karl of Scandinavia. 

It is a widespread idea, common to many lands, that 
certain rivers must have one or more victims yearly. ‘‘ The 
Nok or Neck,” says Craigie (2), ‘‘ resides mainly in rivers 
and lakes, but sometimes also in fjords. He requires a 
human sacrifice every year. . . . The river-man plays 
music in the rivers and streams, very beautiful, but dangerous 
—one may lose one’s senses by listening. . . . In southern 
Vend-syssel in Denmark the river-man is known as the 
Nok. The river Ry there takes one person every year, and 
when it demands them, it calls, ‘ The time and the hour are 
come, but the man is not come.’ ”’ 

‘“‘ The [Scottish] river Spey is spoken of as ‘ she,’ and has 
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the character of being blood-thirsty. The common belief 
is that ‘ she ’ must have at least one victim yearly ” (9). 
An old Border rhyme has it : 


“* Tweed says to Till, 
What gars ye rin sae still ? 
Till says to Tweed, 
Tho’ ye rin wi’ speed, 
And I rin slaw, 
For ae man that ye droon 
I droon twa.” 


In each of these cases, as we see, the river has become almost, 
if not altogether, personified. 

Again, the worker in the forest—be he woodcutter, 
charcoal-burner, or hunter—has many perils to contend with, 
and must make his peace with the spirits of his surroundings, 
if his day’s work, and so his whole life, is not to suffer. If 
we would truly understand what was or is meant by such 
figures as the old Latin deity Sylvanus, Herne the Hunter, 
the Grand Veneur of Fontainebleau, or the Skogsraa of 
Sweden—we must leave our own island and go to countries 
where really great forests still persist. Regarding the Swedish 
woodlands, let us hear what Mannhardt has to tell us in his 
book on Tree-worship (10). 

‘“‘'To comprehend properly,” he says, “‘ the forest spirits 
of Sweden, one must realise from personal experience the 
impression produced upon mood and fancy by the immeasurable 
wilderness of the Swedish forest-primeval | Urwald], one must 
know the dark, often gruesome skog which extends without 
break for league after league, a chaotic mingling of deciduous 
and coniferous woods (chiefly spruce, pine, birch, and alder), 
of fragments of rock and of overthrown tree-trunks, the 
whole covered with a fungus-like carpet of moss and under- 
growth. Here, after a few minutes, one loses one’s way, 
one’s very direction. Here and there a path trodden by 
grazing cattle may guide you—but, never to anywhere. 
You break through the mantle of vegetation covering some 
pitfall, you tear your clothes and skin on bushes and sharp 
edges of rock; at last you give up every attempt to 
penetrate farther.” 

One who falls under the demonic spell of that forest is 
said in Swedish to be skogtagen (lit. forest-possessed). The 
peasants say “‘Skoje halder”’ (7.e. the wood holds fast) ; 
when asked, Do they mean by this the wood itself ? they 
reply, ‘‘ No, the Wood-demon ” (“‘ nej, skogsraade ”’). 

This wood-demon, however, only becomes malevolent 
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when the traditional forest-lore, the spirit of the work there, 
is neglected or scorned. Thus the skogsraa or skogsnuva 
may ruin the careless charcoal-burner’s work by setting his 
pit ablaze. One must be careful and respectful when one 
works in the forest. 

“From the proportion of forest Jand in Norway,”’ says 
Derwent Conway (5), ‘‘ the dominions of the Wood Demon 
are sufficiently extensive; and respecting this superstition, 
there are a greater number of curious facts and traditions 
than have reference to any of the others, with the exception 
of the belief in Nissen. It does not require that one should 
possess a very vivid imagination to sympathise in some 
degree in this belief of the Norwegians. In listening to the 
traditions and occurrences related as facts respecting other 
superstitions of Norway, I have listened as one would to a 
fairy tale, smiling during the narration, and smiling at the 
conclusion; but when I have listened to the stories told 
by the woodmen, and others residing on the skirts of the 
forests, it has always been with gravity at least. . . . Ihave 
seldom walked through a dark pine-forest but stories relating 
to the forest superstitions have come to my recollection, and 
I have been conscious of sensations which some would blush 
to acknowledge. For my part, I think there is nothing to 
boast of in having never known fear. Our merit lies in 
conquering unworthy sensations, not in having never ex- 
perienced them... . 

** No offerings are made to the Wood Demon at Christmas, 
because then the forest is covered with snow, and no work is 
performed in it, but on Midsummer eve, when the sun sinks 
only for a very short time below the horizon, it is supposed 
that the Wood Demon expects the compliment of being 
allowed to begin the operations of the following year ; and, 
accordingly, on that night every woodman strikes his axe 
into a tree, and leaves it there, that he may, if he pleases, 
fell one of the trees.” 

In the above paragraph I have italicised the words “no 


’ 


work ’’—I believe that primitive people do not recognise in 


the woods a spirit as such, but only a spirit of man’s active 
economic relation to the woods. Hence at the Christmas 
season, for all practical purposes, no skogsraa exists. 

The same formidable character of the virgin forest is well 
rendered in a book which within the last two years has made 
no small stir in France. Louis Hémon’s “Maria Chap- 
delaine (11) deals with the toilsome lives of the French- 
Canadian settlers in the remote outposts of Quebec province. 
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In this book the spirit of man’s labour on the edge of the forest 
is nowhere actually personified, but we feel it all the time as 
a kind of diapason at the back of every sentence. 

‘“* Faire de la terre. C’est la forte expression du pays, 
qui exprime tout ce qui git de travail terrible entre la 
pauvreté du bois sauvage et la fertilité finale des champs 
labourés et semés. . . . 

‘“* Toujours le bois, impénétrable, hostile, plein de secrets 
sinistres, fermé autour d’eux comme une poigne cruelle qu’il 
faudrait desserrer peu a peu, peu a peu, année par année, 
gagnant quelques arpents chaque fois au printemps et 
a Pautomne, année par année, a travers toute une longue 
vie terne et dure.” 

It is a commonplace of folklore that the various spirits 
are Proteus-like, and can constantly alter their shape. This 
is but one way wherein unsophisticated man recognises the 
truth (too often hidden from the wise and prudent) that the 
spirit is eternal, whereas the letter is transient. Further, 
primitive lore, unlike orthodox political economy, recognises 
that in true life the various economic functions are not 
sharply sundered from one another. Thus the spirits of 
the household life may coalesce or interchange with those 
of the husbandman’s labours. Mannhardt (10) tells us that 
the Fanken- or Fankel-imps of the wooded Grisons valleys, 
** just like the bush- and moor-mannikins, the wood-nymphs, 
etc., of Middle Germany, readily and frequently take over 
the réle of house-spirits and Kobolds; they attend to the 
cattle in the stall, feed, water, and groom them in the most 
beautiful way, often quite without any reward, often only 
for a couple of cheeses, a bowl of milk, or the skimmings of 
milk. They are, however, particularly fond of tending the 
herds on the alps [summer pastures]. But if one rewards 
them with clothes or shoes they, just like the forest-folk 
[Waldleute] of Middle Germany, are scared away.” 

In Scandinavia the danger of the various occupations— 
the spirit of awe which they inspire—often takes expression 
in the form of a Troll. Thus we have the Sea-Troll or the 
Mountain-Troll. The toiler by sea or land who fails to hold 
his own against these environments is sometimes spoken of 
as fértrollad (i.e. fortrolled, bewitched); more specifically, 
he may be bergtagen or skogtagen (lit. “ taken ” by the moun- 
tain or forest); he passes into the power of the enchanter, 
and loses his identity—in a word, his soul. 

The great mountains of Scotland have many a time put 
“the fear of death’? upon those who have been forced to 
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penetrate into their recesses. Of the Pass of Gaick, leading 
through the wild hills which separate Atholl from Badenoch, 
Dr Alexander MacBain says (12): “It has an uncanny 
reputation. From the days of the ill-starred Lord Walter 
Comyn, who, in crossing at Leum na Féinne—the Fentan 
Men’s Leap—to carry out his dread project of making the 
Ruthven women go to the harvest-fields to work unclothed 
and naked, was torn to pieces by eagles, to that last Christmas 
of last [18th] century, when Captain John Macpherson of 
Ballachroan, and four others, were choked to death by an 
avalanche of snow as they slept in that far-away bothie,! 
Gaick has an unbroken record of dread supernatural doings.”’ 
Duncan Gow, in his poem on the Loss of Gaick in 1799, 
says :— 
“ Gaig dhubh nam feadan fiar 

Nach robh ach na striopaich riamh, 

Na bana-bhuidsich ’gan toirt ’san lion 

Gach fear leis m bu mhiannach laighe leath’. ” 


Which means that Gaick, the dark, of wind-whistling 
crooked glens, has ever been a strumpet and a witch, enticing 
to their destruction those that loved her charms. Here we 
have the anthropomorphic tendency which is inherent in all 
poetic composition, making of the dark menace of Gaick a 
witch, a kind of mountain siren or lorelei. In Gaelic folklore we 
find this poetic or creative process repeated, and the mountain 
peril ‘‘ takes form ’—commonly as an old hag or cailleach of 
fearsome mien. This troll used, for example, to inhabit two 
of the passes which lead from Loch Striven in Argyllshire 
into neighbouring glens. ‘‘ Belated travellers (more especially 
market folk who had tarried too long at the fair) had in 
former times good cause to remember their encounters with 
the cailleachs. . . . Tripping their victims, knocking them 
down, and scratching their faces with their nails, seems to have 
been their favourite mode of assault” (13). Similar was the 
Cailleach Bheinn a’ Bhric, the Hag of the Trout Mountain (14). 
Again, this crone may appear in a less localised capacity 
and represent (as e.g. the Cailleach Bheur) the spirit of 


1 The former of these two disasters is still commemorated in the local 
malediction, ‘‘ Diol Bhaltair an Gaig ort ’—Walter’s fate in Gaick on you! 
The “ Loss of Gaick”’ (Call Ghaig) recalls the death of Macpherson, the 
‘* Black Officer” ; a literal dare-devil, he defied the elements, and perished 
miserably, with his hunting-companions, on a terrible night of storm. 
For generations after this disaster people in Badenoch reckoned their 
dates from it; thus an old person would say that he or she had been 
so many years old at Call Ghaig. 
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inclement weather in general—of autumnal and _ winter 
rains, or the foul weather of March, hostile to young life (14). 

But the peril so typified need not be either geographical 
or meteorological ; it may be the peril of some sudden and 
unprecedented disaster that falls upon the people. The 
Black Death, which raged in Europe during the Hundred 
Years’ War, was carried to Norway by an English ship which 
stranded near Bergen. Something like three-quarters of the 
population of Scandinavia were killed by it; many a dale 
lost all its inhabitants, and even the memory of their settle- 
ments perished. ‘“‘ Sometimes the pest is imagined as a 
sallow old woman who went round the land with a rake and a 
besom. Where she used the rake, some always escaped with 
their lives, but where she swept, every mother’s son died ”’ (2). 


The old demons of folklore are passing away with the 
conditions which gave rise to them. The Kelpie ceases to 
have any raison d’étre when a good bridge has removed the 
danger that lurked at the river-ford; the Cailleach has 
deserted the mountain-pass since modern methods of road- 
making and transport have reduced the time of crossing from 
hours to minutes ; the Kobold or Troll of the mine has been 
driven away by pit-props, electric light, and improvements 
in ventilation and drainage underground. But if these 
particular manifestations have gone, are we a whit the less 
haunted by evil spirits? Alas, it cannot be said so! The 
immensely more complicated conditions that face modern 
** civilised ’? man are breeding a new crop of ghoulish horrors 
daily. Our nightmares are increasing, not diminishing. 

What is wrong, and what is to be done? We are not 
facing our problems in the right spirit! We must substitute 
good spirits for bad. 

But how? I believe, by a return to a more primitive 
life—not to the letter but to the spirit in which unsophisti- 
cated country people regard and deal with their circumstances. 
Our civilisation has become a purely urban one; the city 
has forgotten the countryside from which it sprang. If 
civilisation is to be saved from perishing, it must rapidly, like 
Antzus, regain its footing upon Mother Earth. 

A consideration of the evil spirits of folklore has helped us 
to understand the inner significance of our own modern 
nightmares. May we not, then, reasonably suppose that a 
consideration of the good spirits of the same folklore will 
aid us in appreciating the fundamental conditions of that 
healthy life which is yet to salve civilisation? I cannot 
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further elaborate this thesis here.! I shall merely, before 
closing, draw attention once again to that universal figure 
of folklore, the protective spirit of house and homestead. 
Under this symbol, I believe, is enshrined a principle through 
understanding which primitive man proves himself a better 
master in the art of life than we. The Brownie stands, in a 
word, for the fundamental condition of healthy life, for the 
active relation between man and his immediate environment 
—for the action, moreover, between the whole of the man and 
the whole of his environment. The error which overlooks 
this is the error of modern statism, be it Imperialist or 
Bolshevik, Prussian or Socialist—the error which sub- 
stitutes for, or places in ascendency over, our immediate 
and tangible world a distant and largely fictitious world with 
which we can at best only have impersonal, mediate, or 
sentimental relations. The abstractions of nationalism, of 
imperialism, and of internationalism, will be reduced to their 
proper proportions, will cease to menace the world, only in 
the measure that the secret of true regional life is rediscovered. 

It is, then, for each one of us to find, along with his own 
soul, his Genius Loci—the soul of his place. The whole art 
of living, like charity, begins at home. 


ARTHUR J. BROCK. 


EDINBURGH. 
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1 T have dealt with the wider bearings of this problem in my book, Health 
and Conduct, published last November by Messrs Williams & Norgate. 




















HUMAN SURVIVAL. 


W. R. BOUSFIELD, K.C., F.R.S. 


THERE are a certain number of persons through whom in 
divers ways communications are received which purport to 
come from individuals deceased. Such persons are known 
as mediums, and the question whether the source of these 
messages is extra-mundane has been a subject of debate for 
many years. If it could be shown that they really come 
from those who have departed this life, the fact of human 
survival after death would be demonstrated. Comparatively 
few people have the opportunity of witnessing the phenomena 
at first hand, and of these only a very few are competent to 
conduct the critical examination of the phenomena, or to 
undertake the painstaking scientific research necessary for 
definite conclusions. Outsiders who (like the writer) have 
neither the time nor the opportunity for adequate personal 
research must form their conclusions from the investigations 
of the few competent investigators who have made the subject 
a matter of detailed experiments. 

Outsiders who desire to know something about electrons 
and protons, or the constitution of the stars, must go to the | 
authorities. So it must be with the phenomena bearing on 
the question of human survival. But here we meet with 
different conditions. In physical science the authorities soon 
check one another, and a consensus of opinion gives assurance 
to the outsider. But in psychical science the facts have been 
hotly contested, an emotional element intervenes, and for 
the outsider there is no certainty as to the facts and no assur- 
ance as to the deductions. On the one hand, there are 
scientists intellectually competent who reject these pheno- 
mena as being the results of trickery or hallucination, and 
unworthy of examination. Thus when Sir W. Crookes, in 
1871, sent to the Royal Society a paper describing some 
501 
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phenomena which had been investigated by him with the 
utmost care, the scientists refused even to discuss the paper. 
On the other hand equally eminent scientists have investi- 
gated the phenomena and have come to the conclusion that 
many of the communications received through mediums do 
in fact come from departed personalities and establish the 
fact of human survival. 

To the work of these authorities we now have to add the 
results of ‘“‘ Thirty years of Psychical Research,” published 
in French by Professor Richet under the title of Traité de 
Metapsychique.” 1 The book is a comprehensive treatise upon 
the subject, in which all the evidence which he considers 
reliable is collected and systematised, and the results of his 
own thirty years’ work are incorporated. His conclusion is 
that the chief classes of psychic phenomena are firmly estab- 
lished on an experimental basis, but that they can be 
accounted for by reason of certain super-normal faculties 
of the human mind, and that they furnish no sufficient 
evidence of human survival. Thus he stands in a posi- 
tion between that of those who reject the facts and those 
who attribute them to the intervention of the spirits of the 
departed. 

What conclusions, then, can an outsider form from these 
diverse authorities ? In physical science the mentality of 
a competent authority needs little consideration. But in 
psychic science an emotional factor intervenes, and it is only 
by considering the mentality of even the most competent 
observer that we can find a clue in the labyrinth. For we 
shall see that in criticising, accepting, or rejecting the facts, 
and co-ordinating them to arrive at conclusions, the mentality 
of the investigator, of which he himself is usually unconscious, 
plays a leading réle. 

Sir W. Crookes gave a good illustration of the attitude 
of ‘ orthodox ”’ science to phenomena which lie outside its 
rigid enclosure. He wrote : 


‘‘The following remarks are so appropriate that I 
cannot forbear quoting them. They occur in a private 
letter from an old friend to whom I had sent an account 
of some of these occurrences. The high position which 
he holds in the scientific world renders doubly valuable 
any opinion he expresses on the mental tendencies of 


1 Translated into English by Stanley de Brath, M.Inst.C.E., and pub- 
lished under the title Thirty Years of Psychical Research, being a Treatise 
on Metapsychics. 
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scientific men: ‘ Any intellectual reply to your facts I 
cannot see. Yet it is a curious fact that even I, with 
all my tendency and desire to believe spiritualistically, 
and with all my faith in your power of observing and 
your thorough truthfulness, feel as if I wanted to see 
for myself; and it is quite painful to me to think how 
much more proof I want. Painful, I say, because I 
see that it is not reason which convinces a man, unless 
a fact is repeated so frequently that the impression 
becomes like a habit of mind, an old acquaintance, a 
thing known so long that it cannot be doubted. This 
is a curious phase of man’s mind, and it is remarkably 
strong in scientific men—stronger than in others, I 
think. For this reason we must not always call a man 
dishonest because he does not yield to evidence for a 
long time. The old wall of belief must be broken down 
by much battering.’ ” 


The above was written fifty years ago, when psychology 
was in its infancy. The new psychology, which has largely 
resulted from the work of Freud (himself a materialist), has 
thrown a flood of light on this “‘ curious phase of man’s mind.” 

It has demonstrated that the reception or rejection of 
evidence by a person on any disputable theme depends 
chiefly upon his ‘‘ mental constellation.”” A mental com- 
plex which touches the theme on the emotional side entirely 
upsets not merely a man’s judgment in matters of belief 
but his intellectual balance and his power of correct deduction 
from facts. This property of the human mind is of so much 
consequence, works so insidfously, and is so often overlooked 
and so little appreciated that it is wofth while to consider 
it rather fully, and for this purpose we may quote Dr Ernest 
Jones, who is one of the leading exponents of Freud’s 
psychology. He says (Papers on Psycho-Analysis, 2nd ed., 
p. 8): 


‘* Although the importance of feeling in the moulding 
of our judgments, beliefs, and conduct has for centuries 
been recognised by poets and writers, academic psy- 
chology has usually allotted to it a very subordinate 
position in relation to what may be called the intellectual 
processes.” 


It is the effect upon these intellectual processes that is 
important in considering the operation of the materialistic 
complex. He continues : 
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‘* Of late years, however, more and more recognition 
has been given to the importance of feeling, until now 
one may fairly question whether there exist any mental 
processes in the formation and direction of which feeling 
does not play a part of the first rank; and the science of 
‘feeling psychology’ to which Professor Freud has 
devoted himself shows every sign of becoming the only 
scientific psychology of the future.” 


Freud has shown that a number of common mental 
phenomena are readily explained by regarding them as the 
results of emotional conflicts, and 


‘“‘He has further shown that the causes of these 
mental processes are usually not only unsuspected by 
the individual concerned, but are repudiated and denied 
by him when the very existence of them is suggested. 
In other words, there exist elaborate psychological 
mechanisms the effect of which is to conceal from the 
individual certain feeling processes which are often of 
the highest significance to his whole mind.” 


The further development of these principles leads to the 
theory of repressions which plays such an important part 
in all Freud’s writings. A repression is the exclusion from 
consciousness of a pain-producing mental process, which 
(says Dr Ernest Jones) “is to be understood only by the 
consideration of the action of an intrapsychical conflict.” 
‘“* Repression,” says he, “‘ is a defence mechanism that sub- 
serves the function of keeping from consciousness undesirable 
or painful thoughts.” After describing how these considera- 
tions explain various everyday phenomena of forgetting, 
mistakes, etc., he continues : } 


‘“* Most important, however, is the extension of these 
principles to the sphere of human judgment, for it is 
probable that repressed complexes play as prominent a 
part in distortion here as they do in the. minor errors of 
memory mentioned above. On a large scale this is 
shown in two ways—in the minimum of evidence often 
necessary to secure the acceptance of an idea that is 
in harmony with existing mental constellations, or to 
reject one that is incompatible with these. In both 
cases it is often affective influences rather than intel- 
lectual operations that decide the question. The same 
evidence is construed quite differently when viewed in 
1 Loc. cit., p. 98. 
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the light of one affective constellation from the way it 
is when viewed in the light of another. Further, when 
the general attitude towards a question changes in the 
course of time this is often due at least as much to modi- 
fication of the prevailing affective influences as to the 
accumulation of external evidence.” | 


Furthermore, he notes : 4 


** According to Freud, the action of repression extends 
over from the original object of the repression, the given 
unpleasant complex, to the other mental processes that 
may stand in associative relation to this. 

“The action of repression affects the secondary 
groups as well as the primary ones, though of course 
in a less degree. The practical result of this is that 
thoughts may be kept from consciousness, not on account 
of their own significance but because of their relation to 
other thoughts that are in a state of repression on 
account of their unpleasant content.” 


In the light of the above psychological principles the 
effect of the materialistic complex on the intellectual opera- 
tions of one who suffers from it is not obscure. In an article 
in this Journal 2 on Telepathy, the nature and genesis of the 
materialistic complex were shortly considered. But the 
effect of this complex on the intellectual processes when the 
individual endeavours to co-ordinate certain classes of facts 
and frame hypotheses to fit them has received so little 
attention that it has been thought worth while to consider 
the matter more fully. It is curious that Freud and many 
of his followers are out and out materialists, treating the 
central idea of God or of moral responsibility as a super- 
stition. Gvyouped around this the associated ideas of a moral 
law, a future life, etc., are also anathema to them. They 
have themselves been blinded by the materialistic complex. 
Dr Ernest Jones remarks : 3 


‘““The unconscious is the part of the mind that 
stands nearest to the primary instincts. The uncon- 
scious is in a state of moral conflict with the stan- 
dards of consciousness, for none of the other primary 
instincts is subjected to anything like the intensity of 
repression that the sexual one invariably is.” 


Did not their own psychological theory explain the 
1 Loc. cit., p. 114. 2 April 1922, p. 498. 3 Loc. cit., p. 122. 
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matter it would be not a little remarkable that they should 
have overlooked the fact that the result of this conflict may 
be, not the repression of the primary instincts, but the 
repression of the idea of moral responsibility. Once the idea 
of moral responsibility has been repressed, the associated 
ideas of God and a future life and of all ideas which run 
counter to a materialistic outlook on the Universe naturally 
fall into the constellation of ideas which are repressed in the 
materialistic complex. 

We pass now to consider the conclusions of Professor 
Richet in the light of these principles. We shall endeavour 
to show that he is affected by such a complex, which is, 
however, by no means so acute as is to be found in many 
scientists, and which, in his case, shows signs of at length 
breaking down under the influence of the researches into 
psychic phenomena in which he himself has been engaged 
during thirty years. Spiritualists will regard the results of 
Professor Richet’s work with mixed feelings. On the one 
hand he has verified most of the psychic phenomena on which 
they rely, and this verification comes with great force from 
one whose outlook is materialistic. On the other hand, 
although the phenomena seem clearly to point prima facie 
to their extra-mundane origin, and to bear all the marks of 
genuine communications from departed personalities, he yet 
concludes that they can all be accounted for by certain 
extraordinary supernormal faculties of the medium and afford 
no proof of survival. When, for instance, the medium gives 
a communication which purports to come from a person 
known to be dead, stating facts which are proved to be 
unknown to the medium and unknown to any other person 
either present or absent, the truth of which facts is after- 
wards fully verified, Professor Richet attributes the occur- 
rence to a kind of clairvoyance, or, as he calls it, eryptes- 
thesia. The facts, says he, come not from the departed, but 
are ferreted out by the mind of the medium roaming in 
space, as it were, and revealing facts otherwise hidden from 
everybody. Of course, if this be the explanation of the 
phenomena, they furnish no evidence in favour of human 
survival, and spiritualism is robbed of its spirits. Later a 
definite example will be given and criticised. 

It may be doubted whether those who are afflicted with 
a materialistic complex will accept Professor Richet’s facts 
even when they are despiritualised. Such a complex cannot 
be broken down even by a flood of evidence without first-hand 
experience of the facts. It is equally certain that those who 
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are affected by a spiritualistic complex and have had first- 
hand experience of some of the phenomena will not accept 
Professor Richet’s anti-spiritualistic conclusions. The ques- 
tion to be considered is what conclusions the plain man, 
who has no personal experience of the facts, may draw from 
these various researches and from the conflict of evidence and 
hypotheses. He can only be guided to a conclusion by 
considering the mentality of the disputants. 

For the examination and verification of the phenomena 
on which Professor Richet bases his conclusions, his eminence 
as a scientist and the experience which he has gained during 
his thirty years of research specially qualify him. Further- 
more, as we shall show, he starts with what is, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, an undoubted qualification 
for sifting the facts, viz. a well-developed materialistic 
complex. No one can doubt that he would rigidly exclude 
any experiments which appeared to lead to a spiritualistic 
theory, unless the evidence afforded was incontestable. In 
view of these considerations, the plain man will conclude with 
some certainty that the phenomena which Professor Richet 
finds to be genuine may be accepted as genuine. For this 
his materialistic complex is our guarantee... 

But when we come to his conclusions, founded upon the 
facts, the working of the complex is far otherwise, and the 
existence of a complex which vitiates the conclusions can 
clearly be shown. 

First of all let us observe that a denial of the reality of 
telepathy does not fall within the range of Professor Richet’s 
complex. It has been shown in the article to which reference 
has been made above ! that a denial of the facts of telepathy 
is often an incident of the materialistic complex. It is so in 
the cases of Professor Freud and Dr Ernest Jones, though the 
former has shown in a recent publication signs of a detach- 
ment of this element of his complex.?, But Professor Richet 
says : 3 


‘** We conclude, therefore, from these experiments, 
to which the calculus of probabilities can be applied, 
that lucidity or transmission of thought is a reality even 
among normal persons without calling in hypnotism or 
spiritualism. In other words, there is a faculty of 
cognition other than the usual faculties, it exists in 

1 HipBert JourRNAL, April 1922. 


2 «Dreams and Telepathy,” by Sigm. Freud, International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, iii. 288. 
3 Thirty Years of Psychical Research, p. 98. 
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nearly all human beings, even those that seem least 
sensitive, but in these latter it is so slight as to be 
almost negligible—in most non-sensitives it is so vague 
and so indistinct that it is difficult to verify, but by 
making a large number of experiments a trace of its 
existence can be found.” 


And again he says : 4 


‘“* Far from denying telepathy, we strongly affirm that 
it exists, and even that it is one of the most incontestable 
facts of metapsychology.” 


It should be noticed that where the facts supposed to 
come from a defunct personality are within the knowledge of 
any living person, whether present or absent, it may be 
possible that the medium may receive the information 
telepathically, so that to get incontestable evidence of 
survival the possibility of telepathy from a living person 
must be excluded. 

Now let us consider the effect of Professor Richet’s 
mental attitude upon his consideration of the question of 
human survival. He says: ? 


‘““ When dealing with automatic writing we made 
allusion to the hypothesis that spiritualists advance 
almost as an article of faith that a vanished human 
personality intervenes. .. . This identification of spiritist 
personalities with the dead is a serious question that 
demands profound consideration, for the personalities 
that appear seem real, and a great effort of rationalism 
is required to withstand the simple and alluring hypo- 
thesis that the dead return.” 


And referring to some of the phenomena which he 
describes and analyses, he says : 3 


‘“‘ Everything happens as if the spirit of the deceased 
intervened to tell the medium his name, his relations, 
the facts he knows, and to converse with the guide of 
the medium. This is no doubt only a semblance— 
the means of cognition remain mysterious: I consider 
cryptesthesia absolutely demonstrated.” 


He further indicates that he cannot see any way in which 
the evidence for survival could be made stronger, but 4 


1 Loc. cit., p. 608. 2 Loc. cit., p. 208. 
3 Loc. cit., p. 163. 4 Loc. cit., p. 212. 
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‘“* The doctrine of survival seems to me to involve so 
many impossibilities, whilst that of an intensive crypt- 
esthesia is (relatively) so easy to admit that I do not 
hesitate at all.” 


A perusal of the book shows that the “ many impossi- 
bilities ”’ all reduce themselves to one, stated in different 
ways, viz. the impossibility that the human mind can exist 
without a material brain. And herein is the clearest mark 
of an acute complex—he assumes to be impossible that for 
which he sets out to examine the evidence. Two quotations 
will make his position clear. 


‘** Thousands and thousands of experiments establish 
so close a relation between the brain as organ and 
intelligence as function, that it is as impossible to admit 
the persistence of the function (mind) without the organ 
(brain) as the renal secretion without the kidney.” 


Referring to two well-authenticated cases of unknown 
facts which purport to be supplied by deceased personalities, 
those of George Pelham and Raymond Lodge, to the latter of 
which we will refer later by way of illustration, Professor 
Richet says : * 


‘“* Even if a new case even more astounding than that 
of George Pelham were to appear, I should prefer to 
suppose an extreme perfection of transcendental cog- 
nitions (cryptesthesia) giving a great multiplicity of 
notions grouping themselves round the imaginary centre 
of a fictitious personality, than to suppose that this 
centre is a real personality—the surviving soul, the 
will and consciousness of a self that has disappeared, 
a self which depended on a brain now reduced to dust.” 


Later on Professor Richet applies the same considerations 
to the case of Raymond Lodge. 

Now a defective logic of this kind is the clearest evidence 
of that impassable mental obstacle—the materialistic com- 
plex. A complex blinds the person who suffers from it to 
defects in logic, and nothing but a complex can explain it. 
Here the question propounded is: Can the soul or the mind 
or the personality exist after death, i.e. when the brain is 
“reduced to dust’? ? Can the mind survive the brain ? 
The argument (save the mark!) is: No; for when the brain 
ceases to exist the mind ceases to exist! Such a petitio 


1 Loe. cit., p. 607. 2 Loc. cit., p. 212. 
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principii reveals the complex in an unmistakable way. 
The evidence for survival is considered and swept away by 
the single word—impossible. If the nature of a complex, 
according to the accepted canons of psychology, has been 
made plain to the plain man he must conclude that, while 
we may accept Professor Richet’s facts because of his 
materialistic complex, we must reject his conclusion for the 
same reason. 

Let us now examine the hypothesis which Professor 
Richet prefers to that of survival as accounting for facts 
which he considers to be unquestionable. 

Professor Richet has satisfied himself that the pheno- 
menon generally known as clairvoyance is genuine, and he 
classes such phenomena under the name cryptesthesia. 
Cryptesthesia is a means of cognition of things far or near by 
some human faculty other than the senses. Telepathy 
would be included in the term cryptesthesia, but the faculty 
of cryptesthesia goes much farther than telepathy. It 
extends to the perception of facts, which are unknown to any 
other human being, and there seem to be no limits to its 
omniscience as defined by Professor Richet. Remarking on 
the case of George Pelham, Professor Richet says : ! 


*“* Assuredly if George Pelham were never known to 
A. (the medium), and she faithfully reproduces his 
thought, we must ascribe to A. immense and amazing 
powers of cryptesthesia. This is permissible, for the 
limits are unknown.” 


Now if there be such an unlimited faculty, none of the 
phenomena would give indubitable proof of survival. But 
what is the evidence of this mediumistic omniscience ? Here, 
again, we shall find that according to the accepted canons of 
psychology the paucity of the evidence on which such an 
astounding faculty is accepted gives clear indications of the 
complex. 

Now Professor Richet tells us that the case for unlimited 
cryptesthesia which originally convinced him was primarily 
based on the following personal experience : 2 


“* Stella, in the presence of G., whose family she does 
not and cannot have known, gave the first names of his 
son, of his wife, of a deceased brother, of a living brother, 
of his father-in-law, and of the locality where he lived 
as a child.” 


1 Loc. cit., p. 608. 2 Loc. cit., p. 598. 
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He says that this experience by its “ precision and 
faultlessness sufficed if not to produce conviction, at least 
the beginnings of conviction,” that he has had many other 
proofs, but that this is one of the most characteristic. 


Now it seems obvious that this is only an example of 
telepathy and carries cryptesthesia no farther. But it 
should be said, in fairness to Professor Richet, that there are 
other examples of clairvoyance cited by him which do go 
farther. But there are none which go far enough to justify 
the kind of unlimited cryptesthesia on which he bases his 
criticisms of the case of Raymond Lodge, which we may 
take by way of illustration. Let us consider the photograph 
incident in this case which Professor Richet relates as follows : 


‘* A characteristic fact announced by the mediums 
was that there was in existence a photographic group of 
officers in which Raymond appears. No one in London 
suspected the existence of this photograph. Many 
precise details were given before its arrival in England. 
This episode of the photograph is one of the very best 
instances of cryptesthesia ever recorded.” 


Space forbids our going into the “‘ many precise details.” 
For our purpose it suffices that they satisfied Professor 
Richet of the identity of the photograph described with the 
photograph which was afterwards discovered and sent to 
England, and he is further satisfied that the existence of the 
photograph described was unknown to the medium or any 
of the Lodge family at the time when a description of it, 
purporting to come from Raymond through the medium, was 

iven. 

r Now telepathy is excluded by the circumstances, but the 
hypothesis that the information came from Raymond is 
rejected and Professor Richet sets up the hypothesis of 
cryptesthesia. The medium is supposed to be able to 
discover an unknown photograph in an unknown place and 
to examine it and describe it, without any clue to guide her 
supposed faculties, the very existence of such a photograph 
being unknown to her and to those concerned. Professor 
Richet’s hypothesis of cryptesthesia is built up on the case 
related by him of his own personal knowledge, and on a 
number of better cases of clairvoyance which he has examined. 
But in all these cases some clue is given to focus the search of the 
clairvoyant. There is no illustration of cryptesthesia given 
which would justify the extension of the clairvoyant faculty 
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to a case where no clue is afforded to focus the search of the 
clairvoyant. Here, then, is another gap which the material- 
istic complex enables Professor Richet to overleap with the 
easy facility characteristic of the complex. 

Thus we see that, on the one hand, the simple hypothesis 
of survival is rejected on the question-begging ground that 
there can be no survival of mind when the brain is destroyed. 
On the other hand, the facts are accounted for by an extension 
of the faculty of clairvoyance for which there is no real 
evidence. So that, while the complex assures us that we 
may rely on Professor Richet’s finaing of facts, it compels us 
to reject his theoretical conclusions. 

As one peruses Professor Richet’s book one can see that 
he often fights against his materialistic bias, and towards 
the end of the book there are signs that the huge mass of 
facts he has accumulated were at last breaking down the 
complex. He says: 1? 


‘*In my humble opinion, proof of survival has not 
been given by subjective metapsychics, but I hasten ‘to 
add that a near approach to proof has been made. Can 
such proof be given? I cannot imagine any experiments 
that would be more decisive or any observations that 
would carry more weight. 

‘* Truth to tell—and one must be as cautious in denial 
as in assertion—some facts tend to make us believe 
strongly in the survival of vanished personalities. Why 
should mediums, even when they have read no spiritualist 
books, and are unacquainted with the spiritualist doctrine, 
proceed at once to personify some deceased person or other. 
All the words of powerful mediums are pregnant, so to 
say, with the theory of survival. These are semblances 
perhaps, but why should the semblances be there ? 

‘“‘ These hesitations must be forgiven me. On the 
threshold of a mystery we may well be troubled and 
decline to use trenchant words and peremptory phrases 
in ludicrous contrast with our inner painful uncertainty.” 


And finally he remarks 2 that the spiritist theory 


‘**is not demonstrated, and the trying thing is that one 
does not see how it could be demonstrated—how it 
could be proved that human consciousness, with its 
remembrances and its personality, could survive the 
death of the brain.” 


1 Loc. cit., p. 614. 2 Loe. cit., p. 616. 
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And so he comes back to his assumed impossibility. 
Only five pages from the end of the book there are further 
signs that the materialistic complex is giving way. Dis- 
cussing the possibility of some phenomena being due to 
non-human beings, he says :! 


‘*'We can well suppose that other beings than man 
may move around us and influence our movements 
although they may not be subject to the mechanical, 
physical, chemical, and anatomical conditions that 
limit us. 

‘“* Why should there not be intelligent and puissant 
beings distinct from those perceptible by our senses ? 
By what right should we dare to affirm, on the basis of 
our limited senses, our defective intellect, and our 
scientific past as yet hardly three centuries old, that 
in the vast Cosmos man is the sole intelligent being, 
and that all mental reality always depends upon nerve 
cells irrigated with oxygenated blood ? 

‘““That there should be intellectual powers other 
than those of mankind and constructed on a wholly 
different plan is not only possible but highly probable. 
It might even be said to be certain. It is absurd to 
suppose that ours is the only mind in nature, and that 
inevitably every intelligent power is organised on the 
human or animal model with a brain as its organ. 

“The basis of animal intelligence is the nerve-cell ; 
but this by no means proves that nerve-cells or even 
the chemical elements that we call ‘ material’ are 
necessary to all phenomena of mind. Very different 
beings in very different worlds are conceivable where 
mind would exist without nerve-cells or any material 
substratum. The proof that such beings exist has not 
been given, but their possibility is clear.? 

‘“* It is said: ‘ Man only shows his mind by his brain, 
therefore there can be no mind without a brain.’ Such 
is the amazing logic of those who accuse us of working 
against science.” 
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But if non-human minds may possibly exist without a 
material substratum, why not human minds? There may 
be a difference in degree between human and non-human 
minds, but science has revealed that the fundamental con- 
stitution of matter throughout the Universe is the same, 
and we may assume that there is a similar uniformity in the 

1 Loe. cit., p. 621. 2 Page 622. 
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fundamental constitution of mind. Why, then, does Pro- 
fessor Richet pass over the hypothesis that the human mind 
may exist without a material substratum and rule it out as 
impossible ? The answer is to be found in the persistence 
of this element of the materialistic complex, otherwise so 
nearly broken down. 

The whole question of human survival rests upon the 
hypothesis that the surviving mind will have as its vehicle 
some substratum which we must class as immaterial or 
ethereal. This is the only kind of survival which is worth 
considering. The persistence of soul or mind as a shapeless, 
bodiless entity interests no one. Moreover, a large number 
of the mediumistic communications which Professor Richet 
finds to be genuine are founded not only on the persistence 
of mind and consciousness and personality but on a vehicle 
for these in the nature of an ethereal body. So far from 
negativing this conception, the latest advances in our know- 
ledge of the structure of matter positively invite it. Matter, 
which seems to us so solid and impenetrable, is in reality but 
an open network. The atom with its nucleus and its shell 
of electrons is an open structure like the solar system, with its 
central sun and its revolving planets. This “* too, too solid 
flesh ’’ only occupies a fraction of the space which it appears 
to occupy. It is but a “rose-mesh.” The protons and 
electrons of which it is formed are really far asunder, bathed 
we may suppose in the ether which penetrates them freely. 
The possibility of some kind of ethereal body linked with this 
material body and escaping from it at death is clear. Our 
senses can perceive only material bodies, and leave open the 
question whether an ethereal vehicle, withdrawn at death, 
may not carry on the mind and personality of the man. 
The facts accumulated by Professor Richet point clearly to 
this solution, and only his complex-born assumption that the 
human mind requires as its vehicle or organ a material brain 
stands in the way of its acceptance, upon the facts which he 
has demonstrated. 


W. R. BOUSFIELD. 


NortTHwoop, MIDDLESEX. 














THE DEATH OF SOCRATES: A POINT 
OF CONTACT BETWEEN TWO 
WORLDS. 


E. W. ADAMS, M.D. 
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Ir you had lived at Athens rather more than twenty-three 
centuries ago you would have seen, waddling about the 
streets of that city, an unprepossessing old man with goggle 
eyes, beetling brows, a snub nose, and an aldermanic paunch. 
He wore the same disgraceful cloak, a sport for the baser 
kind, winter and summer, and his calloused soles had no 
need of sandals, but could press the roughest and coldest 
paths in comfort. He was without any very visible means 
of support, and how he lived no one quite knew, but he was 
obviously desperately poor. This shabby old creature was 
usually accompanied by one or more serious and rather 
perplexed-looking young men who appeared to take a strange 
delight in his society. If you had any reputation at all for 
wisdom, or if he thought you believed that you had, as 
like as not this curious person would detain you when you 
chanced to meet him, on the pretext that he was anxious 
to learn your opinion upon some knotty point of ethics or 
philosophy. He would flatter your vanity by himself 
professing the most profound ignorance with regard to the 
problem he so courteously invited you to solve. Delighted 


1 “ And if it were in any way possible for them to lay their hands upon 
and kill the man who attempted to release them and lead them up would 
they not kill him ? ” 

** You must allow I am a very stupid person indeed if I do not anticipate 
suffering this fate in this city where anything may happen to anybody.” 
515 
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by the deference shown you, and not averse, perhaps, from 
posing as an ultimate court of authority, you might fall 
into the trap (especially if you were a stranger) and rashly 
adventure an opinion. Then he would ask you a question 
or two, apparently of a very simple and harmless nature. 
You would answer him lightly and easily ; but very soon it 
would begin to dawn upon you that you were a mouse which 
had incautiously entrusted itself to the clutches of a very 
urbane but sharp-clawed cat. He would, at first, pat you 
gently with velvet paws and roll you playfully about. Then 
suddenly he would give your pride a deep and painful 
scratch, and, before you were fairly aware what he was about, 
follow this up by a mighty scrunch which would effectively 
give the coup de grace to your highly prized self-esteem. 
And if you were a vain and pompous sort of person, you would 
leave him with rage at your heart and dark hints, maybe, 
that it was within your power to do him harm—threats for 
which he would care not at all. But if you were a true lover 
of wisdom, a real philosopher, you would not thus easily 
be perturbed, but would think it worth your while to stay 
with him and try to know him better. And he, in return, 
would assist you to deliver your soul of many fair and 
beautiful things which you had no idea it contained. So 
knowing, you would love him, as Plato loved him, and 
Xenophon, and Crito, and many another. 

You would have met Socrates, the son of a midwife, and 
himself, he claimed of the same profession.!_ His branch of 
the art, however, was to assist the travailling soul, and, 
strange to say, unlike the spiritual midwives of his time, he 
took no fee for his help. He was, indeed, a strange person 
in many ways. He was known to be different from other 
men, and he knew it himself. He uttered as many paradoxes 
as a Chesterton, well knowing that paradox is the only craft 
into which truth can be packed to the Plimsoll mark and 
beyond, and yet not be overladen. He flattered no one, yet 
he flattered all, for he held that no one did wrong willingly, 
but merely from want of knowledge. He was doubtful 
whether virtue could be taught, yet he occupied his whole 
life in trying to teach it. 

Most true things are too simple to understand. Man has 
a folded brain and his thoughts are plicated also. Truth 


1 On one occasion, however, he shocked his company by pretending 
to pride himself upon the practice of a much less reputable calling ! 
Li de by, Eby 6 KadAXias, emi tine péya ppoveis, O Saxpates; . . . "Emi pactpomeia, 
edmrev. (Xen., Symp., iii. 10.) 
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impinging on that tortuous mould takes its sinuous shape. 
That is why, at the present juncture, the statesmen of the 
world have been unable finally to solve a single one of the 
problems of Peacemanship. Those problems are too simple 
for them to understand. So, too, it was with the Athenians. 
The truth that a man’s inward Monitor is no new, strange god 
was too simple for them to understand. That a citizen of 
theirs should think it worth his while to instruct their youth 
in virtue was also too simple a thing to believe. But their 
twisted minds could quite readily conceive that Socrates 
was a miscreant god-maker and that he consorted with these 
young men in order to corrupt them, so they condemned 
him on both counts and gave him hemlock juice.1 Though 
they meant to do him ill, no man was ever better served by 
his countrymen. His work was done, his successor ready, 
and his thought secure for all the ages. For if we say with 
Emerson that “out of Plato come all things that are still 
written and debated among men of thought,” we are saying 
that Socrates has influenced the thought of all who have 
thought since his time. He himself was spared mental and 
physical decay, and so gently and easily did the drug cure 
him of his ‘“‘ wound of living,” that a cock was indeed due 
to Asklepios. Nevertheless, they did not do him this 
service willingly, and it is too easily assumed that what the 
Athenians took from Socrates was a theft of mean account. 
He was seventy, but still rich in the blessings of a healthy, 
hardy body, and in the yet more valuable goods of the mind. 
Plato died quietly at eighty while still distributing largesse 
from a mind not even then emptied of its treasures. Socrates, 
by all accounts, might well have had due to him the ten 
additional years allotted to his pupil—ten more years of 
abundant life passed in acquiring and distributing the 
treasures of the understanding. The robbery was great 
and grievous, and truth has passed upon those who con- 
summated it a verdict of “ evil and unjust.” 

Abandoning the tetralogical arrangements attributed to 
Thrasyllus, there is a group of the Platonic writings, six in 
number, which, read in the order named, complete a tragedy 
by a dramatist of genius the theme of which is the trial and 
death of Socrates. These six works are the Meno, Theetetus, 
Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phedo. The work is largely 
done, the gathering forces of evil are marshalled in leisurely 


> 


1 As a “ Curiosity of Literature,” it may be mentioned that Jeremy 
‘Taylor in Holy Dying, chap. iv., sec. iii. 5, refers to the poison as aconite. 
(I need not here discuss the deeper-lying causes of Socrates’ condemnation.) 
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array, the march is sure and irresistible, and the setting is 
unique. 

It is a tale of two worlds. Into the serene realm of 
philosophy and pure thought intrude the rumblings of an 
underworld of malice and envy, like the angry murmuring 
of the pedal note in an organ-point which troubles the calm 
peace of the melodic structure built above it. The first hint 
of the unfolding tragedy is afforded by the entrance, sudden 
and sinister, of Anytus into the scene of the Meno.! The 
Theetetus carries us a stage further with its abrupt ending 
and dark presage of evil to come. In the Euthyphro the 
shadows of the prison-house begin to lengthen, and Socrates 
is seen frequenting the cloister of the ‘‘ King Archon.” Here 
a fresh character in the drama is sketched in by a few masterly 
strokes—the sour-visaged Meletus, a young poet, of tragic 
bent, with hooked nose, spasmodic hair, and scarce enough 
facial covering to dignify by the name of beard. Thus 
gradually and easily are we prepared for the three magnificent 
last scenes depicted in the Apology, the Crito, and the Phedo. 

Brought at last to bay, the old man, formidable and 
terrible, stands facing his accusers. He, the hard-pressed 
soldier of righteousness, can, he well knows, even now save 
himself by casting aside his arms and in dishonour yielding, 
but he is utterly without fear, for he has ‘ practised death ” 
all his life. ‘The man was, too, a “‘ bonnie fighter ” both with 
carnal and spiritual weapons. His physical courage was 
attested by his record as a hoplite; his moral courage had 
been proved by his defiance of the Democracy and the 
Thirty on two memorable occasions. He therefore obeys 
the command to advance, assured that God’s signal is not 
against him in the way he has to go. His Monitor has 
aliowed him to prepare no defence, or rather, since he has been 
engaged in preparing his defence for seventy years,? has 
merely stopped him in a work of supererogation; but his 
burning words scorch his accusers, and their attack shrivels 
up into meaningless interruptions and impotent murmurings. 
Those prominent eyes of his seem to see strange visions, 
and from satyr lips pour the words of a god. The wretched 
Meletus cowers and mumbles, but is defenceless against the 
withering rhetoric of the scornful sage. Then suddenly 
his mood changes, and the love he bears his city and its 


1 Perhaps the passages in the Gorgias, 486 a and B and 521, may be 
considered as furnishing an even earlier hint, but Kallikles bears no real 
malice. He is merely a little irritated and a trifle rude. 

2 Xen., Mem., tv. viii. 5-13. 
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people breaks like sunshine through an indignant cloud. 
How he has loved them! In season and out of season he has 
pleaded with them of the matters pertaining to their souls’ 
peace, and for his zeal in their service he calls as sufficient 
witnesses the confusion of his affairs and his penury. Almost 
he persuades them; the assembly is strangely moved. But 
the malice of his enemies and his own unflattering straightness 
of speech weight heavily the scale against him, and he is 
awarded lodgment, not in the Prytaneion, but in the house 
of death. 

He accepts his fate almost with joy. He is old, and slow, 
and tired, and he is overtaken by death. It is no great 
matter. He knows the winner will be satisfied by the for- 
feiture of a small stake which will harm him not at all. But 
his judges, young and fleet, are overtaken by Guilt, an 
adversary swifter than death, and the forfeit of losing that 
race is ruin to pay. For himself, his faith is that no evil 
can befall the good man either in life or death, for he is God’s 
especial care. ’AAAG kai twas ypy ... ev Te TovTO SiavoetaOar 
adnOés, ote ovK Eotw avdpt ayal@ Kakdv ovdev ovte Lavti ovTE 
TeMeuTHOAVTL, OVSE apedeiTat Ud Dewy Ta TovTOV mpdypata. We 
may almost translate by these words of the Book of 
Wisdom: “. . . the souls of the righteous are in the hand 
of God, and there shall no torment touch them.” 1 

It is impossible to travel the high ground of that great 
defence without an intake of the breath and a quickened 
heart-beat, but at one point we seem to sink to a less exalted 
level. With magnificent banter, Socrates has just proposed 
what he deems to be a fitting alternative penalty: public 
maintenance in the Prytaneion. Then, almost without 
stopping to take breath, he fixes a small fine.? At first 
sight this concession appears incongruous with the fine 
insolence of the demand just made.* In Xenophon’s scrappy 
account Socrates is represented as not only himself declining 
to fix an alternative penalty, but as refusing also to allow his 
friends to do it for him. From an artistic standpoint merely 
it would doubtless have been better had Plato closed the 


1 Wisdom, iii. 1. 

2 Diog. Laértius reverses the account. According to him, Socrates 
first named a fine, and only when this had been rejected gave it as his 
opinion that he deserved the Prytaneion. (Diog. Laért., ii. 42-43.) 

3 Perhaps some such thought induced Lucian to sketch the lampoon 
on Socrates contained in the Menippus and Cerberus dialogue. Cerberus 
complains that he had to bite Socrates to get him to make up his mind 
to die. (Lucian, Inferorum Dialogi, xxi.) 
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scene on that lofty note of indignant defiance, but Plato 
was surely reporter as well as artist. We do best to imagine 
in the brain of Socrates an acute mental conflict. He 
was a very human person, not in the least abnormal, except 
as regards the value he placed upon the eternal things which 
are not seen, and in respect of a mystic sixth sense which 
produced in him a peculiar awareness of the divine will and 
purpose. While death had for him no terrors, life was not 
and had not been without its joys. With much greater 
reason than Hazlitt could he have said: ‘‘ Well, I have had 
a happy life.” Greatly hated, he was also greatly loved. 
This we know from a thousand instances, but perhaps the 
most beautiful tribute of affection ever paid him was that 
afforded by AXschines : “I am poor and have nothing else, 
but to you I give myself.”! Then, too, late in life he had 
given hostages to fortune : that morning he had left at home 
three young sons, and that he was no indifferent husband 
and father we know from a hint of Xenophon’s.? If, there- 
fore, there were any honourable means of circumventing the 
robbery which the Athenians contemplated, ought he not to 
employ them? There were also other considerations, some 
of which touched his honour. To give his judges no alter- 
native to the death penalty save one which they must needs 
regard as derisory : would not that be to do in effect what he 
had said no man should do—to quit his post, not at the behest 
of his commander, but on his own initiative ? Truth indeed 
required that he should state his real opinion, but, having 
done that, was he not now free to propose what he deemed 
no evil—a fine ? Yes, he would give his judges a means of 
escape from the guilt of condemning him to die. So with 
these thoughts running in his mind, at last he yields to the 
anxious solicitations of Plato, Krito, Kritobulos, and Apollo- 
doros, and consents to fix a fine of thirty minae. This surely 
is the right interpretation of that perplexing descent to the 
lains. 
, The next scene is laid in the prison. It is “‘ deep dawn.” 
In parley with the janitor at the gate of the prison stands a 
man, his tired eyes heavy with grief, his features drawn from 
lack of sleep. It is Crito, the most loved friend and disciple 
of Socrates. A few words are spoken, a piece of money 
changes hands, and he passes in. So Crito enters the prison, 
and in the uncomforting twilight of early morning gazes 
silent upon the calm, care-free countenance of the old man 
whom the Athenians, convicted by his life and wearied by 
1 Diog. Laért., ii. 34. 2 See Xen., Mem., 1. ii. 
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his mission, had condemned to die. Socrates is dreaming. 
In his vision he sees before him a lovely woman clad in 
shining raiment. ‘“* Socrates,” she says, ‘‘ on the third day 
thou wilt come to deep-earthed Phthia.’”’ The dream fades. 
Now, by some subtle sympathy he becomes aware of the 
faithful watcher by his side. He stirs in his sleep, and at 
last awakes. 

Crito, mindful of his master’s declaration that there is 
nothing sweeter than sound sleep, has been waiting for this 
moment. His patient vigil at an end, he now explains his 
presence and declares his errand. He has come to persuade 
Socrates to escape. Everything is ready. All that money, 
friends, influence can do has been or will be done. Socrates 
has only one step to take to be free. 

But he refuses. He will not. There is only one question 
for him. Is it right that he should attempt to escape ? 
Injured as he has been, has he any right to injure his country 
by evading its laws and so bringing them into contempt ? 
Is it ever right to return injury for injury, wrong for wrong ? 
No! and no! and no! ‘“ Crito, my dear companion, make 
no mistake. These are the words I seem to hear, even as 
the Corybantes seem to hear the music of the flutes, and the 
reverberation of these words hums in my‘ears so that I can 
hear no other sound. Rest assured that, as I think at the 
moment, if you reason against them, you will speak in vain. 

Let be then, Crito, and seeing that God instructs us 
so to do, let us in this wise act.” 

Then follows that last great scene described in the 
Phedo : that moving account of how Socrates creates a soul— 
his own—under the ribs of death. That this scene is not a 
mere effort of the imagination, not solely an effort of dramatic 
genius, not primarily a vehicle for the enunciation of a 
philosophic doctrine, must be clearly evident to all who read 
with the heart as well as with the head; to all who will not 
allow the accretions of the commentators to dull the primary 
instincts of the heart. It is, of course, all this, but it is also 
something much more, No doubt the chemistry of genius 
has resulted in the production of new and valuable combina- 
tions of the original material, but the words of Walter Pater 
still stand: ‘‘ The Phedo of Plato has impressed most 
readers as a veritable record of those last discourses of 
Socrates.”?! Yes, and as a veritable record of the noble 
fruitage resulting from the careful cultivation of a life. “ If 
Plato’s Sokrates is not meant for the real Sokrates,”’ writes 


1 Plato and Platonism, p. 94. 
Vout. XXII.—No. 3. 18* 
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Professor Burnet, ‘“‘ I find it very hard to imagine what he 
can be meant for.””! We need not, however, wholly subscribe 
to Pater’s further statement that Socrates’ belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul was with him “a matter of invincible 
natural prepossession.” Indeed, the absorbing interest of 
this magnificent description of the last day or days of the 
philosopher lies mainly in what seems to be the agony, the 
contest of Socrates to make sure of his own soul. The 
agnosticism of the Apology has not wholly passed. The 
impression left upon the reader is, doubtless, largely a matter 
of that reader’s temperament, but, searching between the 
lines, it is not hard to discern an uneasiness and an appeal 
for additional confirmation and support. He is not afraid to 
go out uncertain, for he has taught the child that is within 
him not to be afraid of the dark, but he would rather think 
that, as he has served a good Master for seventy years, so that 
service will not terminate when he has drunk the hemlock 
the executioner is even now engaged in pounding. There 
is something very wistful in the simple honesty of the ad- 


mission he makes in reply to the objections of Simmias and 
Kebes : 


‘* Perhaps in my present circumstances I am not 
reasoning as a philosopher should about this very 
matter, but am copying the boorish debaters who strive 
only for victory. For they, when they debate about 
anything, are not concerned where the truth of a matter 
lies, but their anxiety is merely for the impression their 
arguments! make upon their audience. And I appear 
now to differ from them in one respect only, that I am 
not so greatly solicitous, except incidentally,? of im- 
pressing those about me with the truth of what I say, 
as of convincing myself that matters are really so. For 
look, my dear companion, how selfishly I am reasoning. 
If my arguments are correct, it were well for me to be 
convinced, but if there is nothing in store for the dead, 
even then I shall be less of a nuisance to the company in 
the meantime than in bewailing my fate. But this my 
ignorance will not endure for ever, for that would be 
bad, but in a little while will be resolved.”” (Phaedo, 914.) 


1 Greek Philosophy, Part I., p. 179. 

2 Mr H. Williamson’s happy word for «i py ein wapepyov. 

3 He does not in his heart really think that annihilation is a “‘ gain.” 
Indeed the whole argument in Apology, 40 D and E, is based upon an obvious 
fallacy. See also the passage in Pheedo, 63 B, last few lines. 
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This is from the heart, and those who can see in it nothing 
more than an example of the Socratic “irony ” or sportful 
byplay are more to be pitied than blamed. Viewed thus, 
the tragedy strikes a deeper and more solemn note and grips 
us with a pathos more moving. We may thus reconstruct 
the scene. 

On the morning after the arrival of the Delian ship, a 
little knot of sad and silent men gathers round the prison 
long before due time. The sympathetic jailer keeps them 
waiting no longer than he is compelled, and soon the portals 
are thrown open and they are free to enter. When, at last, 
they are face to face with Socrates their mood changes. In 
spite of their sorrow, a strange, unaccountable exaltation 
seizes upon them which is only momentarily marred by the 
hysterical outburst of Apollodoros. For ‘“‘ the man seemed 
to be happy,” and his confidence and serenity mitigate at 
once the raw smart of his friends’ sorrow like a draught of the 
soothing poppy. This interview, they instinctively feel, is to 
be something more than a last sad parting. There is an 
atmosphere of majesty, of mystery even, about the man 
which, well as they have known him, they have never 
experienced before. 

Yet the scene opens in homely wise. The magnificent 
crisis is led up to quite easily and naturally. After the 
overwrought Xantippe has been led away, Socrates sits up in 
bed, rubs his numbed leg, and makes a few remarks suggested 
by the comparative relief from the chafing fetters. Then, 
when sensation has been restored, he gently lets his leg down 
upon the ground and sits on the edge of the bed. In very 
simple fashion, and almost imperceptibly, he leads the 
discourse to the great matter which is occupying all his 
thoughts. 

He begins with a paradox. For the true philosopher 
death is better than life, but it is an unholy thing in him to 
seek his good by self-immolation. He must await some other 
benefactor. Why? Because he is the property of a master. 
But if he is the property of a master, and a good one, why 
should he desire at all to quit this service by death? This 
objection gives him his cue. Because death is not a quittal 
of that service—because death is the gate to a higher service 
—because the soul is immortal. At once the atmosphere 
becomes charged and electric. It is as though he were 
fighting for his soul’s existence, and its enemies were the 
doubts of his friends. His belief and their doubts and fears 
war together in one last, dim, mysterious battle. The 
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sensitive reader must needs feel that here we have more 
than a graceful, philosophic swan-song, more even than an 
affectionate attempt on the part of the great pagan saint 
and sage to assure his friends that, when the hemlock has 
done its work, what they bury will not be Socrates. Behind 
that brave front we may detect a certain wistfulness, a hint 
of anxiety which awakes an answering mood in the reader. 
During those last dark days he has tempered and brought 
to a finer edge a weapon which will, he hopes, win him 
through, but it has yet to be finally tested. Will it shiver 
in his hand when essayed upon armour of proof ? 

It does not. So potent is it that the beholders are 
deceived into thinking the battle easy and the issue sure. 
Perhaps he himself, at first, shares the illusion, for, as the 
serried ranks of doubt retreat before him, he takes a breath- 
ing space and muses for a time silent within himself. The 
silence lengthens. No longer now under the spell of that 
loved voice, the keener members of the company become 
more and more uneasy and confidence is exchanged for 
uncertainty. The tension increases, until it culminates at 
last in that strained moment when Kebes and Simmias 
whisper together in a corner of the prison-chamber. Is all 
indeed well, Master? Is the soul immortal? Is the farewell, 
after all, eternal? But still they keep silence towards him. 
Are they to disturb their friend’s hopes by seeking to snatch 
some paltry success in debate? Notso! They will dissemble 
their fears and let him be at peace. 

But at last Socrates rouses himself from his absorption 
and notes the subdued demeanour of those around him. By 
now he, too, is aware that the battle is as yet in doubtful 
case. He divines what is happening “on the other side of 
the hill.” Like a hard-pressed general, he is beset by the 
massed reserves of disbelief and doubt now coming into 
action and hastening to turn his position. He prepares for 
hard and fresh encounter, and requests Kebes and Simmias 
to describe their dispositions and numbers. 

The report of the keen-sighted pair strikes general dismay. 
The fight, to many, appeared to have been well-nigh won, but 
now all is confusion. This tense, dramatic moment grips the 
reader as in a vice and holds him with a strain almost intoler- 
able. The despair of that little band still has power to strike 
with its chill and cold through three-and-twenty centuries. 
Then comes that splendid rally when the creative forces of 
belief are marshalled once again to charge the destroying 
troops of doubt. This time the victory is decisive and final. 
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At last he turns to his now reheartened friends: ‘‘ There- 
fore the soul does not accept death?” ‘‘ No.” ‘ The soul 
is immortal?” “Immortal.” ‘‘Good! Are we to say 
then that this has been proved, or how does the matter 
stand?” ‘* Quite amply proved, Socrates.” ‘‘ Certain it is, 
Kebes, that the soul is immortal and indestructible, and that 
our souls of a surety will have existence in Hades.” 

é€v evprpua xp Tehkevtav. The discussion dies down, the last 
intimate farewells are said, he drinks the cup and stills the 
noisy sorrow of his friends by his rebuke. And then .. . 

Well, action and reaction are equal and opposite as well 
in the emotional as in the physical world. The battle is 
fought and won ; the stress and strain of the mental conflict 
are over. He enters into a victor’s peace and lays aside his 
panoply. A playful fancy seizes him. His prison becomes 
the temple of the healing god, his bed the couch of the sleeper 
who awaits the visit of the healer, the drug a medicine of 
power. Surely he will awake sound and well! Thus a cock 
will be due to Asklepios, and he charges his companions to see 
that the debt is honoured. Readily they assent, and with 
straining ears bend over him to catch some last glorious word. 
But that is his last saying. So Socrates dies with a smile, 
‘* In faith, not having received the promises, but having seen 
them and greeted them from afar.” 

Socrates did not, after all, prove man’s immortality, but he 
proved a greater thing than that—he proved that man 
may deserve to be immortal. 

EK. W. ADAMS. 


SURBITON. 






THEOLOGY AND THE THOUGHT 
OF TO-DAY. 


W. B. SELBIE, D.D., 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


THEOLOGY, Once known as the Queen of the sciences, would 
appear to have fallen upon evil days, and that not for the 
first time in its history. In the general estimation it ranks 
lower than almost any other branch of study. It has little 
or no market value, and it treats of subjects which, while 
they have interest for the many, are seriously considered 
only by the few. Even those who ought to know better 
are inclined to put theology upon one side as admitting 
neither of scientific accuracy nor philosophical justification. 
It has to be confessed that for this estimate of their work, 
however misguided it may be, theologians are not altogether 
free from blame. The subject is so vast that even they 
often fail to see the wood for the trees. They are compelled 
by the very nature of their task to specialise, and therefore 
they do not easily make themselves understanded of the 
people. Yet there is no mistaking the popular interest, if 
not in theology, at least in the subject-matter of theology, 
religion. This interest is perennial and has widened and 
deepened since the war. The quest for God still goes on, 
and there is a genuine eagerness to know more of His nature 
and of His ways with men, and not only to know but to 
justify them. It is not a pleasant reflection that in pursuing 
this quest the popular mind is apt to turn aside from those 
who have both the right and the power to guide it, and has 
recourse to journalists and writers of fiction, whose temerity 
is much greater than their knowledge. There is a suspicion, 
as unfounded as it is widespread and persistent, that religious 
teachers and preachers do not tell all that they know and 
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that they are, therefore, not altogether to be trusted. It 
must be remembered that the present generation has been 
brought up under the influence of a scientific view of the 
universe, and that the whole atmosphere of their thought is 
very different from that of the New Testament or the Early 
Church or of medieval or Reformation theology, and that 
it is on the model of these latter that the language even of 
modern theologians is generally framed. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that there should be but little mutual under- 
standing between them. There is a gulf between the class- 
room and the pulpit on the one hand, and between the 
pulpit and the pew on the other, which must be bridged if 
religion is to retain its hold of intelligent men and women. 
In other words, theology must be brought into the market- 
place and must divest itself of its medieval and academic 
clothing if religion is to live. The need for restatement is 
urgent and we must address ourselves to it with greater 
boldness than has been shown hitherto, and with a fresh 
and more sympathetic insight into the needs of the average 
modern mind. 

There are two grounds for encouragement here. In the 
first place, theology has in the past always shown itself 
extraordinarily patient of such restatement. The attempt 
to tie it down to a fixed form of words, which some still 
seem to regard as essential to the preservation of the 
truth, history shows to be both unnecessary and dangerous, 
Again and again the truths of religion have taken to them- 
selves new forms of expression in conformity with the 
changing ideas and mentality of the times. The process 
has been analogous to that of protective colouring in the 
natural world, though with a very different object. Religion 
to be alive must be adaptable, capable of taking to itself 
new intellectual forms in response to the growing needs and 
widening outlook of the human soul. The process of adapta- 
tion is not really more difficult to-day than it was in the days 
of the Christian Fathers, the Schoolmen, or the Reformers, 
and only needs to be carried out with a faith and courage 
equal to that which they showed. The call for it is clamant, 
and the very existence of organised religion depends on its 
capacity to undertake this task. 

Secondly, we must never overlook the fact that, whatever 
happens to theology, religion lives and continues to make its 
appeal to thoughtful minds. Man’s need of it is elemental. 
He is made for God and restless until he finds Him. The 
strange and bizarre substitutes which he is finding for 
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himself in these days—Christian Science, Theosophy, Anthro- 
posophy and the like—are an abiding witness to this need 
and constitute a challenge to the leaders of religious thought 
to recast their message in more acceptable and more in- 
telligible terms. In this sense theology is but the handmaid 
of religion, and religion should never be confused with the 
intellectual expression which it is the task of theology to 
give to it. For my part, I have no use for a theology which 
does not help the cause of religion, which does not make the 
things of God more intelligible and more real to average 
men and women. There is a type of theology which, while 
it may serve the intellect and form a good instrument of 
education, has also the effect of drying up the springs of the 
devout life. While the aim of all theological reconstruction 
must be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, we are justified in asking that it should make for the 
spiritual quickening and moral uplifting of men as well as 
for their intellectual enlightenment. Until it can meet this 
test it cannot be regarded as doing its perfect work. 

May we, then, now turn to consider certain of the conditions 
which must be taken into account in any attempt to restate 
Christian theology at the present time; premising always 
that its aim must be not the maintenance of any dogmatic 
system, or the interests of any church, but simply the clearer 
understanding and more fitting and exact expression of the 
faith once delivered to the saints. 

First, then, as to the relation between theology and 
philosophy, and as to the philosophical background of our 
religious thinking. Sensitive as it always is to the intellectual 
atmosphere around it, theology at the present time is in- 
fluenced by three modes of interpreting the universe, viz. 
Naturalism, Subjectivism, and Pragmatism, each of which 
constitutes a fundamental challenge to, and requires a 
reshaping of, the philosophy of religion. The naturalistic 


world view has been stated in an extreme form by Mr Bertrand 
Russell as follows :— 


“That man is the product of causes which had 
no prevision of the end they were achieving: that his 
origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and his 
beliefs are but the outcome of accidental collocations of 
atoms : that no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought 
and feeling can preserve an individual life beyond the 
grave : that all the labours of the ages, all the devotion, 
all the inspiration, all the noonday brightness of human 
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genius are destined to extinction in the vast death of 
the solar system, and that the whole triumph of man’s 
achievement must inevitably be buried beneath the 
debris of a universe in ruins—all these things, if not 
quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain that no 
philosophy which rejects them can hope to stand.” 


The best that philosophy can build on this negative 
foundation may be seen in the work of Nietzsche, who 
with much wisdom and some charming eccentricity sets 
forth a morality that is that of the farmyard and of the 
cockpit, and whose message for mankind is no other than 
the doctrine of the survival of the fittest pressed to its 
logical conclusion. But in this purely negative position 
there is nothing to disturb the religious thinker. He has 
long since ceased to believe that there is or can be any 
opposition between science and religion. He knows that 
when men so interpret the findings of natural science as to 
justify a materialist view of the universe and of human life 
they are deserting the ground of pure science and committing 
themselves to a philosophy which must be confirmed or 
confuted by philosophical methods alone. They are dealing 
not with facts but with theories, and materialists have no 
more right to claim the support of science for their theories 
than have their opponents. Indeed, the best answer to 
them is now being provided by the scientists themselves, 
who are the first to recognise the limitations of their method 
and the need for further investigation in order to work out 
a true philosophy of life. Dr J. S. Haldane, for example, 
sums up the whole matter thus :— 


‘* The fundamental conceptions of physical science 
represent only working hypotheses corresponding, under 
great limitations, to partial aspects of our experience. 
Extraordinarily useful as these working hypotheses are 
in the absence of more detailed knowledge, they do not 
represent reality. This appears at once when we con- 
sider our experience as a whole. It is only when we 
neglect this consideration that we seem driven to a 
materialistic creed. The fundamental conceptions of 
biology, since they take into account more than those 
of the physical sciences, bring us nearer to reality, but 
fail to take into account the facts of conscious life or 
personality. When we take into account all that appears 
in conscious life, in our conscious fellowship with one 
another, with those who have gone before or will come 
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after, and with Nature, God is revealed as the ultimate 
and only reality. God, and God’s love and omnipotence 
are within and around us, behind what appears as 
space, time, the material world, organic life, and in- 
dividual personality. The material world as such is 
an imperfect appearance, and the only real world is the 
spiritual world and the only real values spiritual values. 
In this knowledge we find inward reconciliation and 
can go forward without fear.” 


Here, then, is the starting-point, if not for a theology, at 
least for a philosophy of religion. It lifts us at once above 
the mechanistic view of man and of the world, and opens 
the way for a spiritual interpretation of both as the only one 
which will be able to take into account all the data that are 
available. There cannot in the nature of the case be any 
real opposition between religion and science. What has so 
often passed for such has been the conflict between two 
systems of philosophy, one of which has based itself on the 
alleged claim of science to explain the universe in terms of 
materialism. There are certain conclusions of science, e.g. 
the doctrines of evolution and of relativity, which, as they 
profoundly modify our view of the universe, must also affect 
our conception of the relation of man and of the universe to 
God. The fact that they compel us to describe this relation 
in terms very different from those used by our forefathers, is 
not only to be expected but should be regarded as pure gain 
in so far as we are thereby brought nearer to the truth. 
But there is nothing here that compels us to deny the reality 
either of God or of the spiritual world. The theologian 
has much to learn from the scientist. Not only does the 
universe become far more wonderful and beautiful in the 
light of scientific discovery, but the scientific method, with 
its exactness of observation, its fearlessness of research, and 
its passion for truth are worthy of all imitation by those 
whose business it is to inquire into the nature and the ways 


of God. i cum 


This is the more necessary in view of certain other develop- 
ments in modern religious thought. One of the most dis- 
tinctive of these is the new emphasis given to experience as 
the source and ground of religious knowledge and assurance. 
At its best this means a much needed restoration of balance 
and a recognition of the important part played by the 
religious consciousness in man’s mental and spiritual make- 
up. At its worst it tends to resolve religion into a mére 
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subjectivism, the product of man’s instinct and imagination, 
having no objective content or touch with reality. It seems 
almost to be taken for granted that this is the necessary 
result of the psychological interpretation of religion. Religious 
ideas and phenomena are regarded as the outcome of a process 
of auto-suggestion, and as but a projection from the religious 
consciousness, a kind of spider’s web spun by man out of his 
own interior for his own gratification. This has been strongly 
put by Leuba as follows :— 


“Tf there were extra human sources of knowledge 
and superhuman sources of human power, their existence 
should, it seems, have become increasingly evident. Yet 
the converse is apparently true; the supernatural world 
of the savage has become a natural world to civilised 
man; the miraculous of yesterday is the explicable of 
to-day. In religious lives, accessible to psychological 
investigation, nothing requiring the admission of super- 
human influences has been found.”’ 


Now, whether we agree with this conclusion or not, candour 
must compel us to admit that it cannot legitimately be reached 
by psychological processes alone. In the investigation of 
religious experience the sphere of psychology is very strictly 
limited. It is concerned simply with the mental states in- 
volved, and with the peculiar type of behaviour to which they 
give rise. It cannot prove the objective reality of those things 
to which these mental states point any more than can physical 
science. It can only urge that it has no evidence for their 
existence beyond the mental conditions which gave them birth. 
The question of reality is one for philosophy. The study of 
psychical processes can do little more than supply us with 
valuable data for further investigation. The fact is that we 
have exactly the same reason for believing in the reality of 
the objects of the religious consciousness as we have for 
believing in the reality of this external world also given in 
consciousness. The process of projection is the same in both 
cases, and if we are driven to an extreme subjective idealism, 
amounting to solipsism, in the one region, so we are in the 
other. The considerations which have compelled men to the 
conclusion that the world outside is not the mere creation 
of our own minds, but has an objective reality of its own, 
are equally valid in relation to that spiritual world to which 
the religious consciousness of mankind consistently points. 


Short of this no other conclusion is possible but a complete 


and devastating scepticism. 
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Considerations of this kind force upon us in one form or 
another the problem as to the nature of truth. Theology 
has now to reckon with that solution of the problem which 
goes under the name of pragmatism, which resolves truth 
into value, and tests it by its practical efficiency or power to 
work. As James says: “‘ True ideas are those which we can 
assimilate, validate, corroborate, and verify.” ‘‘ The true is 
the name of whatever proves itself to be good in the way of 
belief, and good too for definite assignable reasons.”” Applied 
to religion this method has a certain justification, in the sense 
that religion, like everything else, must be judged by its 
fruits. If, as has been said, religion is the magic which 
works, then the fact that it works, viz. issues in conduct, 
ideas, and customs, which make for man’s greater happiness 
and higher development, may be taken to justify it so far. 
But it must also be remembered that religion, too, only 
“works ”’ as it corresponds with reality and involves a 
rational and coherent view of the universe. Religious ideas 
which are not true can never be made true by any practical 
results which may be supposed to follow from them. Even 
as working hypotheses they will need to be discarded as 
soon as they are found to be false. Modern theology is still 
a good deal bemused by the supposition that judgments of 
fact are of little moment for religion in comparison with 
judgments of value. Certain interpretations of Ritschlianism 
have been responsible for a good deal in this direction and 
offer a plausible ground for the maintenance of some out- 
worn forms of doctrine, because in the past they have 
ministered in some way to man’s religious needs. That, 
however, was because they were believed to be true. When 
they are known not to be the failure to work in this way, 
or to work at all, can only be a question of time. It is above 
all things necessary that theology should avoid any appear- 
ance of special pleading, on the one hand, or of indifference to 
truth on the other. She must desert the ways of evasion 
and obscurantism and come out boldly into the light. Only 
the truth can make her free, and she may be sure that He 
who is the truth will lead those who follow Him into all 
truth. A real philosophy of religion will take full account 
of such pragmatic tests of religious truth as may be available, 
but will at the same time be careful to base itself on far 
broader and surer foundations. 

This, again, is the more necessary in view of certain 
reactionary tendencies in religious thought now becoming 
apparent. The subjective emphasis of which we have 
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spoken is giving birth to a kind of scepticism which reduces 
all religions to much the same level and eviscerates the 
language of Christian experience of all real meaning. The 
recoil from this is beginning to be felt in a fundamentalism 
which is intellectually groundless and must end in reducing 
religion to superstition. It is the task of theology to-day 
to show how the methods of modern historical and critical 
scholarship may be applied to the interpretation of religion 
without in any way lessening its objective reality or depriving 
it of its power to transform human lives. In other words, 
theology must be evangelical as well as liberal if it is to 
meet the needs of the present situation. We must clearly 
recognise that no theology will be able to hold the field 
that is not capable of being preached as a gospel. 

Let us turn now, in the second place, to the influence 
exercised on theology by the modern historical method, e.g. 
by the Religionsgeschichtliche movement in Germany and by 
the comparative study of religions. We are now long past 
the time when it was possible to argue with Lessing and 
Fichte that facts of history are no fit vehicle for eternal 
truths, and that the historical element in Christianity is 
purely accidental and can only represent religious truth 
symbolically, or, with Loisy, that “‘ historical researches only 
tend to prove and represent facts, which cannot be in con- 
tradiction with any dogmas, precisely because they are facts, 
while dogmas are representative ideas of faith.” If it was 
once thought that arguments of this kind would enable us 
to ‘‘ put the ark of God where the Philistines cannot reach 
it,’ we can now think so no longer. The historical method 
has come to stay and no theology’is likely to appeal to think- 
ing men which does not rest on a basis of sane historical 
criticism. Christianity itself has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by being studied in a true historical per- 
spective. This only becomes possible when it is seen in 
relation to the whole process of religious development. 
The two best known attempts in the past to reinterpret 
Christianity on these lines are connected with the names of 
Schleiermacher and Hegel. In the former we have a Christian 
dogmatic based on an historical critical study of Christianity 
in the light of a definite philosophy of history, and issuing 
in an ethical theism as the goal of the whole process. In 
the latter we have a philosophy of religion and of history 
regarded as a deduction from the God idea and explicated as 
a determination of the divine absolute. The former failed 
to carry conviction because it was too closely bound up with 
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ecclesiastical and biblical dogmatics, and the latter because it 
depended on a metaphysic that had in it no element of per- 
manence. In modern times a similar task has been under- 
taken by Ernst Troeltsch, who argues strongly for the 
necessity of an historical basis for any systematic exposition 
of religion. If this is impossible, there is the alternative on 
the one hand of“a complete religious scepticism, or on the 
other gthe possibility of a religion altogether emancipated 
from history and constructed on the basis of the common 
content of all religions, or on philosophical principles. But 
this picture of a common content of all religions is a mistaken 
idea which an accurate knowledge of the history of religions 
completely refutes. A religion based upon philosophy is an 
illusion which is dissolved when we see how the religious 
elements of philosophies were actually derived from the 
great historical religions, and when we observe how important 
is any religious cult which is purely individual and in- 
tellectual. Thus we are thrust back again to history itself 
and to the necessity of constructing from this history a 
religious world of ideas which shall be normative for us.” 
On such foundation as this Troeltsch claims that all future 
‘* doctrine of faith ’ (a term which he prefers to dogmatic) 
must be built. Experience, history, and philosophy all have 
their part to play in the process, and the result is a religious 
world-view based on the realities of human life and capable 
of justifying itself to human thought. As Troeltsch says 
again :— 


‘“A dogmatics of this sort presupposes scientific 
conclusions and methods, it is itself, however, not a 
science ; it is rather a confession of faith and a syste- 
matic exposition of this confession for the guidance of 
preaching and of religious instruction. These, in their 
turn, are also simply confessions of faith, but they need 
a carefully worked out and comprehensive guidance for 
the prosecution of their task. They also need to feel 
that such a confession of faith has underlying it a funda- 
mentally scientific exposition. The decisive affirmation 
of the Christian conception of the world is due to a 
personal choice. The definition of an ‘“‘ essence” of 
Christianity, valid for the present, is no less a matter 
of personal intuition. Even the exposition of the affirma- 
tions of Christian faith on this basis is an entirely free 
procedure, having its roots in creative life, expressing 
itself in characteristic ideas.”’ 
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When, then, we come to consider historical Christianity 
in the light of the position thus outlined we are at once faced 
with the question of the Person of its founder in a new form. 
Modern critical inquiry compels a restatement of this doctrine, 
though it does not, as some have imagined, destroy the 
historicity of Jesus Christ or compel us to a purely humani- 
tarian interpretation of His Person. We recognise, as 
Harnack said long ago, that “‘ there is a difference between 
fact and fact. The single outer facts are uncertain. So far 
Lessing was right in warning us against uniting accidental 
historical truths with the most essential truths and in hanging 
the entire weight of eternity on a -spider’s web. But the 
spiritual content of an entire life is also a historical fact, and 
it has its certainty in the effect which it produces.” In 
other words, the question is one of values as well as of fact, 
of interpretation as well as of investigation. We cannot 
abandon the historical foundation and hang our whole 
structure in the air as writers like Wobbermin would have 
us do. But we have to use in our building other material 
than the bricks and mortar of history. The once familiar 
antithesis between the Jesus of History and the Christ of 
Faith no longer appeals to us, nor does it present us with our 
real problem. What is known as the Fact of Christ is neither 
a mere historical datum on the one hand nor independent of 
history on the other. Metaphysical terms can neither express 
nor exhaust it, and the way is now open for a reinterpretation 
of it in psychological, ethical, and experimental terms. 

The attempt of Ritschl to base a Christology on value 
judgments and to substitute moral and religious categories 
for metaphysical in interpreting. the relation of Christ to 
God and man, had at least the effect of starting speculation 
on new and more hopeful lines, such as we trace in Balden- 
sperger’s well-known Selbsthewusstsein Jesu. This, in its 
turn, has prepared the way for a more definitely psychological 
treatment rendered necessary by modern views of personality. 
Our great Oxford teacher, Dr Sanday, clarum et venerabile 
nomen, lent the weight of his influence to the theory that the 
seat or locus of the divine in Jesus Christ might be found in 
the subconscious. His very interesting suggestion was based 
on a hint thrown out by William James and on a view of the 
subconscious which would now hardly pass muster with any 
psychologist. A more hopeful line of approach to the problem 
is that which finds in the division or dissociation of human 
personality the chief cause of all its weakness, and the unique 
character of the personality of Jesus in the fact that it was 
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complete and unified in a way that cannot be asserted of any 
other human being. Whether this can be substantiated or 
not, it has at least the advantage over some other theories of 
being true to the New Testament presentation of our Lord. 

These theories, however, must never be divorced from 
their historical setting. We have in Christianity and in the 
person of its Founder the culmination of an age-long process 
from which the active agency of God cannot be altogether 
excluded. The true corrective of that subjectivism which 
lays undue stress on man’s religious instincts and desires is 
to be found in a doctrine of revelation. That God hath never 
left Himself without witness, that His witness has varied 
from age to age and taken such forms as were intelligible to 
each age, and that the process has culminated in the witness 
of His Son, are axioms of any such doctrine. It stands to 
reason, therefore, that this witness must be interpreted to 
this age in terms which the age can understand, and cannot 
be adequately expressed in the language of any past age, 
however hallowed by use and wont. 

This, however, is only one aspect of the new situation 
which the historical study of religion is creating for us. 
History and psychology here go hand in hand and present 
us with a view of religion as natural to man which must 
profoundly modify our exposition of it in certain directions. 
Without going so far as to claim that man possesses a religious 
instinct, we are justified from the study of religions of the 
lower culture in the conclusion that his primitive instincts 
find natural expression in religious forms, and that the 
resulting religious sentiment is necessary as well to his being 
as to his well-being. The first effect of this will be to compel 
a restatement of the doctrine of original sin as it has been 
commonly taught. The idea that man is by nature alienated 
from God and needs to be restored to His favour by some 
more or less mechanical tour de force, must give way before 
a view of human nature as akin to the divine, made for God 
and restless until it finds rest in Him. This will require a 
more psychological interpretation of sin based on the conflict 
between the animal and the spiritual in us and the use or 
misuse of our instinctive nature. One of the ascertained 
results of modern psychology is the capacity to distinguish 
between sin and moral disease and a clear recognition of the 
respective rdles of the instinctive and reflective elements in 
the human religious consciousness. The former present us 
with those desires and appetites which constitute the raw 
material of sin—involve, too, if you will, a certain original 
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sin proneness—but it is the use we make of them consciously 
and voluntarily that may give rise to sin in the real sense of 
the word. With all this is involved the growth of the moral 
sense and the use of religion as a sanction for moral conduct 
and an element in the development of character, questions 
which must be studied henceforth with strict attention to 
the psychological ends and processes involved. 

These considerations also present us with a new standpoint 
from which to approach the whole problem of evil. It is the 
prerogative of man’s spiritual nature that he is able to use 
evil as a means of moral discipline and so turn it into good. 
Suffering may either refine and ennoble him or may sour 
and spoil him. It is the use he makes of it that counts. 
And it is the fact that he can so use it that distinguishes 
him from the merely passive animal creation. What thus 
happens with man on the smaller scale of his experience 
happens with God on the larger scale of the Universe. There 
evil does its work, but its rdle is not merely a negative and 
destructive one: it has a positive and disciplinary function 
to perform. The part played in the Christian theodicy by 
the Cross of Jesus Christ is an abiding witness to the strength 
of the position thus indicated. 

We must beware, however, of expecting too much from 
the psychology of religion. It has, as we have seen, some 
very severe limitations, and, unless they are observed, will 
be more of a hindrance than a help to the student of religious 
phenomena. Psychology can be no substitute for philosophy, 
nor can it present us, as has been claimed, with an apologetic 
based on facts rather than on theories. We may, however, 
claim for it—first, that it provides certain data on which all 
future philosophies of religion must build. The workings of 
man’s religious consciousness, as shown in the long and 
intricate story of religious experience and cultus, are indis- 
pensable aids to the formulation of any true welianschauung. 
Secondly, from the psychology of religion we learn that 
religion is a thing sui generis, something distinctive in 
man, and belonging to his whole personality. This leads, 
in the third place, to the conclusion that religion is natural 
to man and not something imposed on him either by social 
conventions or by interested persons. Religion has its part 
to play in his development as an individual and as a member 
of society, and its repression or misdirection are a fruitful 
cause of mischief both to man’s physical and psychical 
nature. Religion is thus a necessary condition of his all- 
round development. This, then, is as far as psychology 
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can take us. The question of the existence of God and of 
the reality of the spiritual world has still to be dealt with 
and that on philosophical grounds alone. All that psychology 
justifies us in claiming is that we should trust our faculties. 
Rightly judged, the findings of our religious consciousness 
are no more and no less illusory than those of our conscious- 
ness of the world around us. 

We may claim, then, that there is still a great future for 
theology. If it will clear itself of cant, escape the bondage 
of tradition, and use boldly the rich material now available, 
it may yet justify its proud title of the Queen of the sciences. 
Neither philosophy nor physical science alone can give an 
adequate interpretation of man’s nature or of his relation 
to the universe. Apart from the idea of God there can be no 
true perspective in our outlook, no key to the riddle of life. 
But in order to reach that idea we must not begin with 
a priort metaphysical conceptions but more simply and 
humbly with the facts of human nature and life and work 
from below upwards. Of religion as of all other things we 
must judge not by the beginnings but by the ends, and in 
the Christian revelation of God and the Christian ethical 
ideal we have at once our inspiration and our goal. As 
Dr J. S. Haldane has recently reminded us— 


“The true mission of the Church is the greatest of 
all missions. It is to help men to see the universe of 
their experience whole, and so realise spiritual reality at 
all times and throughout all their occupations; to help 
them in this way to live higher and more unselfish lives, 
to strive after truth, to be steadfast in all emergencies, 
and to fear, not external misfortune or death, but only 
dishonour. That God is present throughout all this 
world of sin and suffering is the message of Christianity : 
but to make that message clear to all men it must be 
delivered free from confusion, and the messengers who 
carry it must in their daily lives embody it.” 


In conclusion, then, I plead for a more open-minded and 
adventurous theology as alone able to meet the needs of 
our bewildered generation. Many of our religious teachers 
to-day, whether reactionary evangelicals or tepid Liberals, 
seem to take for their motto the words, “Safety first.” 
This may be a good rule for perplexed pedestrians in our 
crowded streets, but it is a bad one for thinkers in a time 
of reconstruction. As teachers we are not concerned with 
the maintenance of time-worn institutions or formulas, but 
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only with the propagation of the truth. This is not perhaps 
the occasion for making suggestions for a theological curricu- 
lum, but it may not be out of place to indicate the line of 
approach to the subject which modern conditions at once 
demand and make possible. It is now almost a commonplace 
that Christianity can only be fruitfully studied in the light 
of the general history and psychology of religion. Modern 
writers, like Otto and Heiler, Séderblom and Delacroix, are 
beginning to show us how this may be done and how im- 
mensely more rewarding their method is than that of the 
older dogmatic. Both history and criticism must have their 
perfect work before the rebuilding of doctrine can begin, 
and rightly used will be found to be not negative but positive 
and constructive in their results. Then will come the 
opportunity for a new Christian apologetic based no longer 
on proof texts and arguments for the being of God, but on 
the naturalness of religion to man and on the special capacity 
of the Christian message and world-view to meet the needs 
of our human nature and to contribute to its full development. 
This will make possible a philosophy of religion broad based 
on the facts of the religious consciousness and the history 
of religions, and so in closer touch with man’s needs and 
aspirations. It will all involve a recasting of familiar 
religious ideas and an abandonment of many familiar forms 
of expression. To the older among us this must always be a 
difficult and distasteful proceeding, and it is not to be wondered 
at that many shrink from it as a task beyond their powers. 
But happily there is a new generation growing up that will 
concern itself with religion on no other terms. The Jugend- 
bewegung is not confined to Germany. There and in this 
country, in Scandinavia and in America, there is a stirring 
among the dry bones. Young men and women are finding 
in religion the best expression of that Drang zum Leben of 
which they are so acutely conscious. They hold very 
loosely by the conventions and traditions of the Churches. 
They have a passion for truth and a longing for reality. 
But they are very inarticulate and they sadly need guidance. 
The question of the moment is whether we older men will 
boldly take our stand with them in the fight for honesty or 
whether we will content ourselves with marking time. We 
are faced with a real crisis and a great opportunity. For 
reaction and obscurantism there is no sort of future. The 
time is more than ripe for a frank and free restatement of 
the truths of religion. We can no longer expect of the 
younger generation the unthinking acquiescence in orthodoxy 
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which was once so common, but if we will answer their 
questions and direct their speculation we may yet persuade 
them to give ear to the word of the Lord. And it stands to 
reason that this message must be delivered with unanimity 
if it is to come with force. Theology is not and must not 
be made the possession of any one sect or Church. It must 
be approached scientifically and without preconceptions, and 
be studied reverently and with an open mind. It is a 
source of deep satisfaction that the possibility of this is now 
being recognised, and that scholars of all Churches are 
working together in loyal and fruitful co-operation. The 
cause of religious truth has nothing to lose and everything 
to gain from such a comity of scholarship. Students of 
theology in particular must benefit incalculably from sitting 
at the feet of professors who are not of their own communion, 
and from working side by side with those who are preparing 
for the ministry of other Churches than their own. Such 
association in sacred learning is the best means of creating 
and fostering that spirit of unity which is essential to the 
well-being of the Christian Church, and to the furtherance 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
W. B. SELBIE. 


MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OxForD. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND, 


J. W. POYNTER. 


Many and perplexing are the problems facing students of 
the present position of religious affairs in England. To 
what degree are we in a better, or in a worse, condition 
than previous generations ? Is doctrinal Christianity losing 
its hold on the conscience of the nation? If it does seem 
to be doing so, are the doctrines whose sanctions have thus 
been lessened true or false, essentials or‘ only accidentals ? 
Is the moral fibre of the race being adversely affected ? 
Or, on the other hand, is the religious impulse—the spiritual 
aspiration-—as powerful as ever, and is the apparent weakening 
of religious energy perhaps a turning of it into new and 
more fruitful directions ? 

Whatever may be the answers to these questions—and to 
others equally urgent—it is in any case undeniable that our 
outlook on things religious is different indeed from that 
of fifty, thirty, or even ten years ago. The Great War was 
one cause of this alteration. How could it be possible for 
our country, or for any part of the world, to pass through 
so fearful an ordeal and have none of its ethical or religious 
valuations affected? Yet the change had been going on 
progressively during the whole of the last two generations. 
The war merely accelerated it. 

In studying the religious position in any country the 
best method probably is to take the individual factors in 
the problem, and, when each has been carefully investigated 
in itself, then to co-ordinate them. The present writer, 
being a member of the laity of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and having been for years actively interested in and 
participating in some of its works, will endeavour to give as 
541 
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impartial a sketch as possible of the position, especially in 
England, at the present time. 

When one glances over the old debates in Parliament 
at the time of Catholic Emancipation, one is impressed with 
the fallibility of human prophecies. On 17th March 1829, 
when Mr Peel moved that the Bill for relieving the Roman 
Catholics from the penal laws against their religion should 
be read a second time, no speech—or few—delivered in 
opposition excited greater notice than that of Mr Sadler, 
member for Newark. Replete with eloquence and argument, 
it was an excellent illustration of the fear, then existing in 
innumerable minds, that the repeal of the Catholic dis- 
abilities would be full of disaster for the country. 


‘“ The Romish faith, they [advocates of Emancipa- 
tion] said, had changed its character and become a 
fitting companion for a Protestant king and Parliament. 
Had not,” said Mr Sadler,! ‘‘ the same amelioration been 
asserted far more truly of the unrepresented portion 
of the community: yet their agitators were never 
listened to: no; dispersion, apprehension, trial, punish- 
ment, were their instant rewards. But when Popish 
agitators cultivated practices a thousand times more 
seditious, they were tolerated; nay, as very many 
thought, they were secretly connived at, that a case 
might be made out for putting down the Constitution. 

Would the authors of this Bill point out what it 
gave to the Protestant Constitution in return for that 
which it took away ? The Protestant faith surrendered 
everything: it received nothing. ... But worse re- 
mained behind. The proposed measure did more than 
hurt the feelings, and stain the honour, of the king : it 
touched his title. It was a Bill to reverse the attainder 
which had been passed upon Popery ; and the natural 
consequences of such a reversal were obvious. While 
the Constitution remained strictly Protestant, excluding 
from power the devoted adherents of a cruel, tyrannous, 
and superstitious Church, nothing could be more clear, 
consistent, and indisputable than the Royal title; but 
if that exclusion were removed, nothing was less so. 
The privileges of Protestantism were the title-deeds of 
the Royal family to the throne.” 


The fears of Mr Sadler seemed reasonable at the time. 
For two hundred and seventy years Protestantism and the 
1 See Annual Register, vol. 1xxi. pp. 46-47. 
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Papal See had been in bitter conflict. It was but natural 
that matters should be seen in a light of battle. Now, 
however, we can see that Catholic Emancipation was merely 
an episode in the development of the Constitution. That 
Constitution rests not on any specific privilege and not on 
any single Statute. If an individual law have bad effects, 
its repeal ‘‘ gives to the Constitution, in return for what 
it takes away,” an added security by removing that source 
of weakness which comes from a continual grievance on the 
part of one section of the community. Restrictions may be, 
or may seem to be, necessary at one time, but the time will 
come, later, when they will be harmful. Remedial enact- 
ments are then not primarily victories of a sect or a party : 
though they may be such in a secondary sense. Chiefly, 
however, they are a further stage in the progress of the 
whole community. 

Another event which was greatly misunderstood at the 
time was ‘“‘the Papal Aggression” of 1850—or, as the 
Catholics term it, ‘‘ the restoration of the hierarchy.” The 
importance of this event has been greatly underestimated : 
though, on the other hand, the exaggerated fears, which 
were aroused at the time—the anger at a supposed attack on 
the Constitution—were also wide of the mark. 

No one who reads the Brief! of Pope Pius IX, given at 
Rome on 30th September 1850, over the signature of Cardinal 
Lambruschini, and which established a Roman Catholic 
episcopate in England, can doubt two things: (1) It totally 
ignores the very existence of the Anglican Church, and 
professes to set up a hierarchy of Catholic Christian bishops 
in a land wherein no such hierarchy existed ;? (2) There was 
no interference, however, with the temporal affairs of the 
State. 

As this Brief’s effects have been absolutely vital to the 
life of the Roman Catholic Church in this country ever since, 
it is necessary accurately to understand it if matters are to 
be seen in a proper light. No good purpose is served by 
misunderstanding the terms of a problem, whatever may be 
our personal opinions as to rights and wrongs. 

The primary claim of the Roman communion is that the 


1 See, for example, the Annual Register, vol. xcii., part 2, pp. 405-411. 
2 ‘* Wherefore, after having duly considered the whole matter, of our 
own motion and certain knowledge, and of the plenitude of our Apostolic 
authority, we decree and ordain that in the Kingdom of England shall 
again flourish, according to the common laws of the Church, the hierarchy 


of bishops in ordinary who shall take their titles from their Sees.” 
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fullness of Divine Revelation is to be found only in the 
Roman fold. This claim also applies to all legitimate 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Pope Pius XI, then, set up the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy not, in his eyes, as the better 
arranging of the affairs of a sect, but as the only legitimate 
Catholic episcopate in this country. From this point of 
view, then, the Anglican Church (though, of course, a similar 
remark applies to all other non-Roman bodies) certainly was 
challenged : at any rate, by implication ; and the challenge 
continues. At the same time, those people who saw, in 
the Brief, an attack on the secular State, were mistaken. 
Religious matters only have been affected: at any rate, so 
far (neither can it be supposed that it will ever be otherwise 
save perhaps so far as some aspects of politics trench upon 
problems of moral theology). The position, as between the 
Roman communion and the Church of England, gained 
emphasis from the Bull Apostolice Cure, issued on 18th 
September 1896, by Pope Leo XIII, on the subject of 
the invalidity, from the Roman view-point, of Anglican 
ordinations. 

The religious aim and ideal of the Church of Rome are, 
in essentials, very simply to be stated. Regarding herself as 
the One True Church, she, acting on that premise, aspires to 
convert as many souls as possible from what she holds to be 
error. This being the ideal, the method of accomplishment 
consists simply in using all available (and lawful) means to 
achieve it : all means, that is, which are possible and prudent 
and which do not contradict the Divine Law. As, however, 
it is part of that Law that the Civil Power has its rights 
and its authority in its own sphere, it follows that the ideal 
of the Church is not to be accomplished by denial, or 
attempted denial, of those rights; and we must obey that 
civil authority when lawfully exercised. It is the old 
question of “ God and Cesar”: ‘*’Amddore ody ra Kaicapos 
Kaioapt cat ta tov Ocod to Oem” (Matt. xxii. 21). It 
must be confessed, however, that the adjustment of the 
spheres of the jurisdiction of Church and State often raises 
perplexing questions: as, for example, in the case of the 
Ne Temere decree. 

What, then, is the present position of the Roman 
communion in England ? 

The hierarchy established by Pius IX consisted of one 
province (the Archiepiscopal See of Westminster) and twelve 
suffragan Sees : Beverley, Birmingham, Clifton, Hexham and 
Newcastle, Liverpool, Newport and Menevia, Northampton, 
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Nottingham, Plymouth, Salford, Shrewsbury, and South- 
wark. The episcopates of Cardinal Wiseman (1850-1865), 
of Cardinal Manning (1865-1892), and of Cardinal Vaughan 
(1892-1903), witnessed an inevitable material progress and 
extension, blending with a good deal of vicissitude. The 
crowning work of Cardinal Vaughan was the erection of the 
fabric of the Cathedral at Westminster, as the main task of 
Wiseman had been the establishing of a basis for the temporal 
affairs of the Church at all; and of Manning, the continua- 
tion of the first buildings on that basis and the making of a 
wide popular appeal to those outside his own communion. 
The conflicts of the last-named Cardinal with the regular 
orders of clergy—especially with the Jesuits—are well known. 

In 1878, in 1882, and in 1898, various readjustments of 
dioceses took place. On 28th October 1911, Pope Pius X 
divided the previous single province of Westminster into 
three: the Archbishoprics of Westminster, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham. On17th February 1916, the additional province 
of Wales (Archiepiscopate of Cardiff) was established by 
Pope Benedict XV. On 20th July 1917, the Bishopric of 
Brentwood (Essex) was formed. 

Even after the establishment of the hierarchy by Pope 
Pius [X, the English Roman Catholic clergy were regarded, 
in Roman canon-law, as ‘“‘ missionary”’: 7.e. as not having 
the ordinary status of parish priests, and as coming under the 
oversight of the Propaganda Office at Rome. This, however, 
was altered by the Constitution Sapienti Consilio of Pius X 
in 1908. 

How have things developed in the actual working? Of 
course, there are an ebb and flow of members—a gain by 
converts and a loss by leakage. As to whether there is any 
great predominance on either side of this account, there are 
probably no ways of obtaining adequate statistics to prove. 
Published returns, averaged, give a maximum of perhaps 
12,000 conversions in England each year; but there are no 
statistics of how many of these continue faithful (probably 
the immense majority do), nor of how many “born 
Catholics ” fall away, thus counterbalancing the conversions. 
The ‘leakage’ undoubtedly causes grave anxiety. An 
eminent ecclesiastic—the late Monsignor Henry J. Grosch— 
told the present writer that, in London at any rate, as many 
as 60 per cent. of the boys who leave the Catholic elementary 
schools cease the outward practice of their religion thereafter. 
This statement, however, is a generalisation which, in any 
case, must not be understood as meaning that those youths 
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formally cease to be Roman Catholics. 


The problem of ag 
“leakage,” however, is extremely grave in the eyes of the It 
Roman clergy. As to conversions, their high-water mark wi 
was probably during the late European War, and the number bu 
seems somewhat to have decreased since. th 
The various religious Orders and communities of men’ [| 
and women nearly all have houses in England: the f WI 
Augustinians, the Benedictines, the Canons Regular of the ab 
Lateran, the Carmelites, the Carthusians, the Reformed m 
Cistercians, the Dominicans, the various types of Franciscans, th 
the Rosminians, the Jesuits, the Oblates of St Mary Immacu- : Ei 
late, the Passionists, the Premonstratensians, the Re- i H 
demptorists, the Salesians, and the Servites. The Benedic- q in 
tines have several handsome Abbeys, as Downside, Buckfast, q ac 
Caldey. The Dominicans and Redemptorists engage largely . TI 
in propaganda amongst those outside the Roman com- » ola 
munion; the others, in educational, parochial, preaching, . pl 
propaganda, and other various works; and there are, of —F = qt 
course, the purely contemplative Orders (Carmelites, etc.). ; CVI 
With regard to the Jesuits, the characteristic of this Order ; Ww 
has been always “ variety.” It has Colleges in many parts q 
of the country, especially at Stonyhurst, Beaumont, Holy- pe 
well, Liverpool, London (Stamford Hill and Wimbledon). It re 
has numerous churches and engages in many kinds of fr 
religious activity. Each Roman Catholic parish has _ its ‘ fr 
Guilds of the laity, the Guild of the Blessed Sacrament being ql 
the chief; and, for the work of defence and general propa- he 
ganda, there are several Societies, Federations, Guilds, ete. : bi 
The great weakness—not unknown to all religious bodies ! ' ir 
—is perhaps a lack of enthusiasm among a large proportion Ww 
of Church members. Individuals arise animated by great ti 
zeal. They form, however, only a comparatively small tl 
number. Consequently, there tends to be a deficiency in r 
numbers of ordinary membership of Societies and Federa- re 
tions: some of these being more impressive for the dis- is 
tinguished names on their lists of patrons or officers than tl 
for the number of their actual membership. This, it -is d 
true, is less marked in the more northern parts of England d 
than in London. ol 
A new work, in this country, amongst Roman Catholics C 
has been the establishment of “‘ lay catechists ”’ (the Catholic tl 
Evidence Guild): a body of laity organised to give lectures | Pp 
in public places and to help in the instruction of intending S] 
converts. There can be little doubt that there is amongst | Q 


Roman Catholics an increased activity of propaganda : but, 
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again, it has the difficulty of relative smallness of numbers. 
It is here that we encounter a feature of Catholic aspiration 
which it is very difficult for the Protestant public to realise, 
but which is very real indeed to the more ardent members of 
the Roman communion. 

What movement can exist, or continue in activity, 
without a lofty (and even sometimes apparently impractic- 
able) ideal? None can do so! Numerous are the active 
members of the Roman Catholic Church in this country, 
then, who are inspired with the ideal of ‘“‘ the conversion of 
England.’ Here we touch on a very controversial matter! 
How far do those who are (as we all are in our degree) 
inspired by high ideals really believe that the cold facts of 
actual reality will at any time conform to those ideals ? 
This is an interesting problem! Of course, the future is a 
land of mysteries which holds many things undreamt in our 
philosophy. The ideal embodied in the Catholic formula 
quoted above is, however, to some extent capable of test by 
visible facts. The present writer doubts whether that ideal 
will actually be attained. 

How difficult it is for ardent propagandists to realise the 
points of view of those who do not share their beliefs—to 
realise, moreover, that lack of those beliefs may not arise 
from indifference, or from absence of any knowledge, but 
from the presence of a totally different philosophy, perhaps 
quite as firmly held as those aforesaid ardent propagandists 
hold theirs! Many of our Roman Catholic apologists really 
believe that a clear and correct presentment of the arguments 
in favour of their position must convince any person of good 
will. For example, such contentions as that Divine Revela- 
tion necessarily implies dogma expressed in definite formule ; 
that the visible unity and persistence of the Roman com- 
munion is a vivid evidence of its Divine origin; that the 
religious disunity of England and other Protestant countries 
is a plain evidence, on the other hand, of their having left 
the right path; and so on. The present writer does not 
deny these statements. Nevertheless, in dealing with a 
definite propagandist ideal, it is necessary to understand 
other view-points. Before the above-mentioned Roman 
Catholic ideal of ‘‘ converting England” can be realised 
the generations-long mental characteristics of the greater 
part of the British nation (not to mention the English- 
speaking race throughout the world) will have to be changed ! 
Questions will be asked (by those of philosophical habits of 
thought) such as those concerning the relative nature of all 
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knowledge capable of being apprehended by our minds; 
and of how a definite system of infallible dogma is reconcilable 
therewith. Historical study, again, raises so many questions 
on every subject that, in the long run (though an objectively 
true answer to them, of course, exists), the ordinary student 
is to a great extent guided ultimately by his own pre- 
possessions. Then there will seem to the English nation 
to be numerous practical questions involved in the temporal 
and ecclesiastical aspects of the Papal supremacy. Lastly, 
there is the fact that the non-Roman Churches and beliefs 
are as dear to their adherents’ affections as is Catholicity to 
the Catholic; and that fact is not altered by the further 
fact that the Catholic is sure they are wrong. The present 
writer, of course, has his own firm beliefs, which have been 
indicated earlier in this article. Here, however, he is simply 
making an investigation into facts. One of those facts is 
the existence, amongst Roman Catholics, of a certain 
propagandist ideal. He may share that ideal himself. 
Nevertheless, he must confess that, in his opinion, before 
the facts of life can allow it to be conceived as possible 
of realisation, the religious characteristics of the British 
nation, as developed during twelve generations past, will 
have to be altered. This statement does not necessarily 
imply that those characteristics and the Roman Catholic 
religion are theoretically or logically irreconcilable. The 
history of nearly a thousand years previous to the Reforma- 
tion seems to show otherwise! The life of a nation, how- 
ever, is so complicated; its traditions are so close-set to 
myriad interests, instincts, theories, affections and hopes 
and desires in millions of hearts that, having developed in 
opposition to a certain clear-cut and definite system for 
nearly four hundred years—and such development having 
taken many diverse forms—a return to that system, save by 
individual persons, would seem to be impossible except by a 
miracle. Moreover, the cold appraisement of concrete facts 
does not invalidate the spiritual value of ideals. The 
‘“* Divine promises ”’ are not that any given nation shall be 
converted, but that the number of the elect shall be 
made up ! 

This article has been written because it seems desirable 
to have as impartial as possible an estimate, by one with 
some knowledge, of the position of the Roman Catholic 
Church in England at the present time. The whole world 
stands at a transition-period. Many old political landmarks 
are gone: new ones are scarcely in sight. The religious 
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aspirations of our people—indeed, of most peoples—have 
been clouded in suffering and perplexity. In due course, no 
doubt, a re-estimate of values will take place. In that 
re-adjustment even secular thinkers cannot but take into 
consideration the Roman Catholic Church. They will find 
it a Church which cannot change its essential doctrines. 
That in matters of social adjustment there cannot be greater 
and progressively increasing friendliness would, indeed, be 
a hard thing to say! The object of this article is to state 
facts as facts. That many of its statements may be un- 
pleasing to some the writer quite realises and regrets. 
Plato, however, is my friend; but truth is my divinity ! 
Catholics and Protestants have to live and work together. 
An appreciation of how things really stand cannot but do 
good. 
J. W. POYNTER. 


LONDON. 


A SIGNIFICANT EVENT IN A WORLD 
IN PERIL. 


REOPENING OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL IN 1925. 
R. E. GORDON GEORGE, M.A., B.Litt. 


In 1925, if the state of the world allows, the Pope reopens 
the Vatican Council. Fifty-five years will have passed since 
in dramatic circumstances it closed. As we look back towards 
1870, we see again the rise of Prussia and the collapse of the 
Second Empire, and the final phase of the Risorgimento : 
it was the period of Irish Disestablishment and the opening 
of the Suez Canal. Bismarck and Garibaldi, Pius IX and 
Cardinal Antonelli, Gladstone and Disraeli, Napoleon III. 
and Eugenie, come back upon the stage, while Victoria, deep 
in mourning, looks down upon it dominantly from an upper 
window. Australia and America were yet young realities, 
hardly powers. The glory of Thackeray and Dickens was 
at its height, Tennyson and Browning enjoyed the mature 
fame of twenty years, Swinburne was a rebel. In the Church 
of England the fight over Ritualism had begun, while Kingsley 
and Newman, Pusey and Ward, Manning and Gladstone, 
were still ranged opposite one another against a background 
of still uncompromising Protestantism. Such was the world 
into which Pius IX., Sovereign of Rome and Latium, fired 
like a thunderbolt his summons to a council which, before 
it was scattered by the advance of Italian troops into Rome, 
was to declare that when as teacher and father of Christians, 
he defined a dogma concerning faith and morals to be held 
by the Universal Church, he could not be deceived. Such a 
dogma in the Bull Ineffabilis Deus had sixteen years before 
declared that the Mother of Jesus Christ was, through His 
merits, born free from the influence of the sin of Adam. 
With the Mass, the Madonna, and the Pope ever thrown into 
more definite prominence, where might not ‘‘ Rome’s scarlet 
shimmer of the nether pit flame ’’ next send its scorch and 
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smoke? The Vatican, equally with the Protestant leaders, 
was in no mood for compromise. 

Mr Disraeli was out of power, and when, in the intervals 
of premiership he decided to write a novel, he could find no 
theme more promising than the defection of a young and 
wealthy Scotch marquis to the papal fold. With a closeness 
to contemporary personalities which all must confess daring 
and some thought audacity, Disraeli worked out his story 
on a model which had been supplied to him by a popular 
novelist of the time, Miss Amelia Edwardes. And here he 
gives us his conception of the Vatican Council in words that, 
coming from a premier of fifty years ago would be interesting 
at any time, and are made by the intention of Pius XI 
particularly so to-day. Cardinal Grandison informs Lothair 
that the Pope is about to summon an (Ecumenical Council : 


*** An Ccumenical Council,’ said Lothair. 

‘“** It is a weak phrase,’ resumed the Cardinal, ‘ to 
say it will be the greatest event of this century. I 
believe it will be the greatest event since the episcopate 
of St Peter; greater in its consequences to the human 
race than the fall of the Roman Empire, the pseudo- 
Reformation or the Revolution of France. It is not 
much more than three hundred years since the last 
(Ecumenical Council, the Council of Trent, and the 
world still vibrates with its decisions. But the Council 
of Trent, compared with the impending Council of the 
Vatican, will be as the medieval world of Europe 
compared with the vast and complete globe which man 
has since discovered and mastered. . . . That alone 
will be a demonstration of power on the part of the Holy 
Father which no conqueror from Sesostris to Napoleon 
has ever equalled. It was only the bishops of Europe 
that assembled at Trent, and, inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, their decisions have governed man for more than 
three hundred years. But now the bishops of the whole 
world will assemble round the Chair of St Peter and prove 
by their presence the Catholic character of the Church. 
Asia will send its patriarchs and pontiffs, and America 
and Australia their prelates; and at home, my dear 
young friend, the Council of the Vatican will offer a 
striking contrast to the Council of Trent ; Great Britain 
will be powerfully represented. The bishops of Ireland 
might have been counted on, but it is England also that 
will send her prelates now, and some of them will take 
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no ordinary share in transactions that will give a new 
form and colour to human existence.’ ” 


Such were the words which Disraeli wrote in Lothair in 
1870. They might be elaborated to-day: the number of 
Catholics now in the world numbers nearly 300 millions— 
300 millions not made up like the Chinese Empire of one race 
and nation, nor even like the British Empire in its vast 
majority Asiatic, but dominant in parts of Europe so different 
as Spain, Poland, Hungary, Belgium, and Ireland, in Pacific 
islands like the Philippines and Tahiti, in vast new countries 
like Mexico and the Argentine. When the King visited 
the Pope in May, the Osservatore Romano, in an inspired 
article, indeed compared the réle of the Catholic Church with 
that of the British Empire: pointing out that the British 
Empire, in the justice and freedom which she associated with 
her commercial development of the world, fulfilled in another 
sphere an ideal and, in fact, a function of the Church. 

But it was not merely the geographical range of the 
Council, or even the scope of its authority, that attracted the 
attention of Disraeli. He was naturally well informed as to 
its actual deliberations, and leads up to them in his novel 
in a carefully arranged dialogue. Lothair asks : 


‘*** Ts it true, sir, that the object of the Council is to 
declare the infallibility of the Pope ?’ 

‘** In matters of faith and morals,’ said the Cardinal 
quickly, ‘there is no other infallibility . .. and its 
decision, inspired by the Holy Spirit, must infallibly 
be right. We must await that decision, and when 
made known, we must embrace it not only with obedience 
but with the interior assent of the mind and will. But 
there are other results of the Council on which we may 
speculate ; and which, I believe, it will certainly accom- 
plish. First, it will show in a manner that cannot be 
mistaken that there is only one alternative for the 
human intellect : Rationalism or Faith, and, secondly, 
it will exhibit to the Christian powers the inevitable 
future they are now preparing for themselves.’ ” 


The warning note did not fall upon deaf ears when it 
fell upon Disraeli’s. 

That the Vatican Council defined Papal Infallibility 
everybody knows: that it also promulgated a Constitutio 
Dogmatica de Fide ,Catholica is not so widely known. This 
constitution, in those days of popular and crude Darwinism 
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which were an antecedent of materialism, drew up a statement 
of the place and function of reason, of revelation, and of faith. 
Its comparisons of faith and reason are worth studying for 
themselves alone. Repeating the warning that St Paul 
addressed to the Colossians, the Council gave a warning 
against those so-called philosophies and contentions of so- 
called science which, by wearing a delusive appearance of 
truth, threatened the Faith which was delivered to the 
Saints : 


‘* Not only,” proceeded the constitution, ‘‘ can faith 
and reason never be opposed to one another ; for right 
reason demonstrates the foundations of faith and, en- 
lightened by its light, cultivates the science of things 
divine, which faith frees, and guards reason from errors 
and furnishes it with manifold cognition. So far, there- 
fore, is the Church from opposing the cultivation of human 
arts and sciences, that she in many ways helps and 
promotes it ; for the Church neither ignores nor despises 
the benefits to human life which result from the arts 
and sciences, but confesses that, as they come from God, 
the lord of knowledge, so, if they be rightly used, they 
lead to God by the help of His grace.” 


But this constitution was the foundation of an edifice 
even more important. For as faith perfects reason, and as 
grace perfects nature, so the principles of Christianity 
guide the intercourse of nations, as honesty and charity 
perfect political economy. Pius IX and those around him 
had an uncanny power of seeing into the future. They saw 
that if the political philosophies of their age, preferring 
temporary gains to moral principles and expediency to 
honour, put the greatness of states before the authority of 
the Christian dispensation, they were preparing for destruc- 
tion, or for at least a terrible upheaval, to Christian society. 
The Council, in the words of Disraeli, would ‘‘ exhibit to the 
Christian powers the inevitable future they are now preparing 
for themselves.” 

Fifty years have passed, and some realisation of that 
prophecy has come to all of us : not only indeed in the horrors 
of war, but in the convulsion of society which has attended it, 
and in the spread of famine and despair over great areas 
where ten years ago there was prosperity and happiness. 
Disraeli had hardly put down the pen with which he was 
writing Lothair when the Franco-Prussian War gave a fore- 
taste and a warning of the cataclysms which have since 
Vor. XXII.—No, 3. 19* 
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fallen on Christendom, and with especial severity on Russia 
and Central Europe. 

One of the results of that war was to withdraw the French 
troops from Rome. When they were withdrawn, the bands 
inspired by Garibaldi fought their way into Rome, and 
further sittings of the Council were abandoned. Its pro- 
nouncements on the moral principles of national life were 
deferred. Now, when the sittings are to be resumed once 
more, it is interesting, it is necessary, to look back and 
consider the ideas on which the Council, by their delay, were 
unable to pronounce. 

Pius IX, in the Bull which summoned the Council, 
defined it as a special opportunity for furthering the cause 
of justice and truth which was the special care of his office. 


‘* Following in the illustrious footsteps of our pre- 
decessors,”” he wrote, ‘“‘ we have judged it opportune to 
call together from the whole world in General Council, 
as we have long desired, all our venerable Brother 
Bishops who are committed to our care. These Vener- 
able Brethren, inflamed with singular love for the 
Catholic Church, conspicuous for their piety and reverence 
towards us and towards this Apostolic See, solicitous for 
the salvation of souls, excelling in wisdom, in teaching, 
and in learning, and sorrowing together with us over 
the deplorable condition of the religious world and of 
civil society, have for long desired nothing more ardently 
than to confer with us and communicate their coun- 
sels to provide salutary remedies for these calamities. 
Therefore in the General Council they should diligently 
examine and determine those things which, first of all, 
especially regard, in these arduous times, the greater 
glory of God, the integrity of the faith, the fitting 
celebration of divine worship, the eternal salvation of 
souls, the discipline of the clergy, the observation of the 
ecclesiastical law, the improvement of the habits of the 
people, the Christian education of youth, and the peace 
and concord of all in common. And, likewise, with un- 
remitting diligence, they should see to it that, with the 
help of God, all evils should be removed from the Church 
and civil society in order that those unfortunate ones 
who err and stray should be recalled to the way of 
truth and justice and salvation: so that, errors and 
vices being eliminated, our august religion and her 
beneficent teachings may throughout the world revive 
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and attain ever wider range and dominion. For thus 
piety, honour, probity, justice, charity, and all the 
Christian virtues, will grow strong and flourish, to the 
highest advantage of human society. Therefore no 
one shall ever be able to deny that the power and the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church regard not only the 
eternal salvation of men; but assist also the temporal 
advantages of nations, and their true prosperity, order, 
and tranquillity, as well as a good grounding and progress 
in the sciences. . . . And since Jesus Christ mar- 
vellously refreshes, encourages, and consoles us with 
these words : Where two or three are gathered together 
in My Name, there am I in the midst of them, we cannot 
doubt but that He will be present in this Council in the 
fullness of His grace.”’ 


The intentions which the Pope thus commended to his 
bishops were commended also to non-Catholic Christians in 
an Apostolic Letter in which he urged that whoever recognises 
religion as a foundation of human society, should recognise 
how much harm had been done to human society by these 
conflicts of principles and religious bodies : and, furthermore, 
how violently the denial of the authority constituted by God 
to govern the opinions of men’s minds and direct their actions, 
both in their public and their private lives, had promoted 
those unhappy movements and perturbations by which one 
country after another was afflicted and disturbed. It is 
interesting to note that, in this connection, the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on 13th June of last year in a 
fine address to his diocese on the Reunion of Christendom, 
spoke as follows : 


‘“* We learn that it is in prospect that the Vatican 
Council, after half a century’s suspension or adjourn- 
ment, is, in the changed conditions of the post-war 
world, to be formally resumed. ... . I have no 
information whatever as to its purpose or its range, but 
I am very clear that in these restless days we must be 
neither deaf to unexpected sounds, nor blind to unusual 
and perhaps inexplicable gleams, nor irresponsive to 
the first approach of possibilities of great things still 
far away.” 


THe CouNCIL AND A LAw oF NATIONS. 


The idea of making use of the Council to promulgate 
public law was considered with passionate urgency by two 
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Scotch laymen who came to Rome for the Vatican Council ; 
one Robert Monteith, a Catholic; the other a Protestant, 
David Urquhart. 

Fifty years ago the name David Urquhart was by no 
means unfamiliar in Great Britain. He it was who intro- 
duced the Turkish bath into England. Born in 1805, he 
had had influence with William IV., he had sat in Parliament 
from 1847 to 1852, urging with T. C. Anstey the impeach- 
ment of Palmerston. From 1856 he had been editor of a 
review which he founded and called The Free Press and 
afterwards The Diplomatic Review. The main cause to 
which Urquhart devoted himself, with a zeal which some 
regarded as fanaticism, was a recognition of public or inter- 
national law. He saw this outraged especially by Russia 
in her dealings with Turkey: a remarkable article in the 
Civilta Cattolica of 1868 saw it outraged by Prussia. The 
writer of this article and Urquhart were generally in close 
accordance in denouncing the doctrine then growing general 
in Europe that the State justifies itself by its power. They 
saw in nationality as an end in itself, in the principle of non- 
intervention in assaults on small nations, in the acceptance 
of the accomplished fact, however sinister, and, lastly, in the 
finality of a temporary majority of the people, however 
misinformed, principles which would lead finally from 
armaments to exhausting, ruinous, and bloody struggles. 
Force, success, cynicism, flattery, and false promises, it 
seemed to them, were to obscure the claims of law, of 
right, of reason, of humanity. This is what they meant by 
liberal principles: and this so-called liberalism was liberation 
not from tyrannies and monopolies, but from the authority 
of justice and the influence of charity. And these principles 
were at work not only in Russia and Prussia but, as Gioberti 
had asserted, in France also. Anstey found traces of them 
also in the government of India and the Crown Colonies of 
Great Britain. Pius IX denounced their influence on the 
leaders of the Risorgimento. New the idea may have 
seemed, but it can be traced back to at least the Middle 
Ages. Some centuries ago a sensation was caused outside of 
Tuscany where it first appeared by a book called The Prince, 
written by a certain Machiavelli. 

If Christendom was to be saved from the perils of inter- 
necine war, said the writer in Civilta Cattolica, it was for 
Rome to assert once more reverence for that law which was 
the principle of all laws, and especially of those least upheld 
by brute force. Urquhart in his Appeal of a Protestant to 
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the Pope, which was published in French and Latin as well 
as English, made six heads in his arguments: First, that 
through neglect of public law, a law of nations had allowed 
Christian nations to wage unjust wars; secondly, that the 
want of such a law was at the time threatening the ruin of 
European society; thirdly, the absolute necessity, therefore, 
of restoring it; fourthly, that as the Vatican Council would 
have an opportunity of proclaiming it; fifthly, it must face 
the dilemma of doing so, or by its silence sanction its in- 
fraction. And these led up to a sixth point, that it was a 
matter of urgent necessity to set up at Rome a college of 
diplomacy for laymen. Not to murder, not to steal, not to 
bear false witness and not to covet the goods of one’s 
neighbour: these commandments, said Urquhart, were 
meant to apply not only to private men but to princes ; 
not only to individuals but to states. Yet when treaties 
were broken, wars waged, and territory plundered or annexed, 
was there always even the pretext of a just cause? It was, 
he said, for the Council to apply the principles of international 
justice. He had found among friends at Reims that these 
principles were set out in the canon law, and in 1869 wrote 
a pamphlet against a certain Fr. Suffield, an English Domini- 
can. It was called Effect on the World of the Restoration of 
the Canon Law: Being a Vindication of the Catholic Church 
against a Priest. 

In the Acta et Decreta Sancti Concilii Vaticani may be 
found an interesting corollary to the work of Urquhart and 
of Anstey: A Letter from certain English Protestants to the 
Supreme Pontiff. This pointed out, first, that by the relations 
established by conquest and administration, Great Britain’s 
command over certain non-Christian countries endangered 
the integrity of the English by exposing them to more than 
ordinary temptations: treaties had been broken, blood 
unjustly shed, and various outrages committed. And seeing 
that such practices endanger the most powerful states, as 
well as the moral lives of many, the Protestants continued, 


‘* We appeal to your Holiness to declare anew, whether 
by virtue of your own authority or through the Council 
which is about to assemble, that Law and those maxims 
which were declared and imposed of old by the See which 
your Holiness occupied to-day; so that they may be- 
come a guide for the conduct of those of our compatriots 
who belong to that Church of which your Holiness is the 
Head, as well as a light for the whole world.” 
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The English Protestants demanded a yet further use of 
the papal prerogatives: they had heard that the Pope had 
refused the offices of religion to those who being impenitent 
had refused allegiance to the Queen of England, and 


perpetrated illegal acts in blind obedience to another. 


‘** We pray your Holiness to treat in like manner,” 
wrote the signatories, ‘‘ those kings and their ministers 
who at this time are not controlled by any tribunal, 
nor liable to any punishment.”’ 


Urquhart’s plans were to be brought forward in the 
Council by the Synod of the Armenian Hierarchy, who did 
in fact draw up a postulate to be submitted to the Council. 
This was mainly concerned with the justice of wars, and it 
was their wish that “the just conditions of war according 
to the canon law, which is everywhere set forth, should be 
published with the infallible authority of the Gcumenical 
Council.” 

Such then were the ideas which might have been, but 
failed to be, discussed at the Vatican Council in 1869 and 
1870. Time has not made them less urgent, and they 
cannot escape attention in the preparations now being made 
for discussions and decisions. But since then other questions 
have arisen: Leo XIII in his Rerum Novarum and other 
encyclicals defined the relation between capital and labour ; 
Benedict XV in his peace proposals referred more than once 
to the economic effect of war; and what has happened 
since the Armistice shows him to have been shrewder as 
an economist than the financiers themselves; for at the 
beginning of 1921 the leading bankers of England in their 
annual addresses were amplifying what he had said in 1917. 
It can hardly be denied that, in the present stage of the 
world, economic dislocation which continues long after the 
actual killing is more terrible than any of the more dramatic 
horrors of war. This consideration must receive more 
attention now than it did in 1870. The moral bases of 
investment must be examined anew in an age when old 
maids, widows, and orphans in opposing countries are the 
class who more uncompromisingly than any other invested 
their capital to continue a struggle which led at the time 
to shooting and moral deterioration, which must ruin one 
side and has in fact been ruinous to both. Patriotism must 
rid itself of its hysteria, and distinguish itself ‘‘ from those 
who call themselves the saviours of their country and then 
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proceed to destroy it.” Things have happened which, even 
from a business point of view, invite attention to the con- 
viction which, as Miss Gertrude Robinson has shown in 
her valuable book, first drew David Urquhart towards the 
Papacy, the conviction that ‘“‘the only basis of political 
action was religion and morality.” 2 

Many aspects of the world have changed since 1870. 
But in our world of to-day it will be not unreasonable to 
look with extreme interest at this meeting of bishops—not 
necessarily as an (Ecumenical Council, but as a gathering 
of godly and learned men from every part of the world 
without exception; for to it may be almost exactly applied 
words that were written of the earlier sitting: ‘‘ Every skin, 
every clime, every order of society is represented there by 
men who have the aspect of sages or of saints, by men who 
counsel sovereigns in seats of oldest power, by men who 
challenge martyrdom at the hands of savages on desert 
frontiers.” Coming together in the name of Christ, they 
will seek, in the words of the Pope’s Encyclical, to apply a 
remedy to the diseases which have followed the convulsion 
of human society, and to take counsel not only considering 
the salvation of souls, but the civil well-being and material 
prosperity of the world in which they live- 

The present world cannot, as a whole, accept their 
decisions as infallible ; but, on the other hand, though they 
believe in the same dogmas as aroused violent opposition 
in 1870, their conclusions as to a remedy for the present 
afflictions will everywhere have weight. When they ask 
for bread from the Father of Lights, He will not cast in 
their teeth a stone, nor for a fish hand them a stinging 
serpent. We have grown familiar with the politica] results 
of materialism, and with the exaggerated nationalism which 
has been associated with it. As Lord Hugh Cecil wrote in 
a letter to the present writer, “It is a subject on which 
there is much need of instruction.”’ Even if some of the 
instruction comes from bishops, from Roman Catholic 
bishops devoted to the Mass and the Madonna, and is 
promulgated by him who is the first of them, the wise in 
this world will at least not refuse to give an ear toit. It 
has become possible, surely, to look at the scarlet shimmer 
of the robes of cardinals without being scorched by flames 
from the nether pit. The Pope is no longer Antichrist. 
We have an example of the line that his arguments 


1 Robert Sencourt, Purse and Politics, p. 228. 
2 Gertrude Robinson, David Urquhart, p. 205. 
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take : they are founded on a belief in the omnipotent good- 
ness of God, and they refer constantly to the authority of 
the Bible; but also to the basis of philosophic thought 
with which Plato and Aristotle supplied first Cicero and 
afterwards the Fathers of the Church. They will develop, 
therefore, the arguments of St Augustine and his follower 
St Thomas Aquinas, and they will show their harmony 
with the decisions of other saints and other councils. Their 
object will be in the words of the present Pope, to secure 
for the world “‘ the peace of Christ in the reign of Christ.” 
As His Holiness said in his Encylical, Ubi Arcana Dei, this 
Peace will be the object of his reign. He spoke of it again 
in his allocution to the consistory of 17th May 1928: 


‘* We have done and attempted,” he said, ‘* morally 
and materially, God knows, as much as we could to 
bring to an end, or at least to alleviate the continued 
struggle, and we will continue to do it as long as a 
single thing remains that we can do, were it only to 
cry, Peace, Peace, Peace, to our contending sons, as 
we cry at this moment from the depths of the heart. 
What is and will always be possible is to pray the God 
of Pcace that He will once more bring and establish 
His peace in all hearts, inspiring them with justice and 
charity and inclining them to friendly understandings. 
This prayer we do make, and will make, with all the 
ardour of our soul.” 


In the meantime the practical arrangements for the 
Council are being considered. The bishops may be almost 
three thousand: they will not be less than two thousand. 
In 1869 one of the transepts of St Peter’s was closed in for 
them: in 1925 even that enormous space would hardly 
be sufficient, and some say that they should have the nave 
itself. It will be a tax on even Rome’s spaces. For the 
Pope’s intention is to take advantage of the Holy Year, in 
which, every quarter of a century, enormous pilgrimages 
are made to the tombs of St Peter and St Paul. And to 
this he is adding an exhibition to illustrate the work of his 
missionaries. Furthermore, the choice and codification of 
the matters for discussion has to be made. And the work 
must be diligent and incessant to be ready by the autumn 
of 1925. 

R. E. GORDON GEORGE. 
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A STOIC VISION OF A LIVING 
UNIVERSE. 


G. M. SARGEAUNT, M.A. 


ATTENTION has often been called. to the inability of Marcus 
Aurelius not only to influence the members of his own 
household, but also to exercise wisdom and decision in the 
problems of imperial policy. Gibbon has declared that “‘ the 
mildness of Marcus was the only defective part of his character. 
. . . Artful men, who study the passions of princes and 
conceal their own, approached his person in the disguise of 
philosophic sanctity, and acquired riches and honours by 
affecting to despise them.”” And Matthew Arnold has selected 
the adjective “‘ ineffectual ’’ to describe the general impression 
of his life: ‘‘ And this is, in truth, characteristic of Marcus 
Aurelius, that he is blameless, yet, in a certain sense, un- 
fortunate; in his character, beautiful as it is, there is some- 
thing melancholy, circumscribed, and ineffectual. . . . The 
word ineffectual again rises to one’s mind; Marcus Aurelius 
saved his own soul by his righteousness, and he could do no 
more. Happy they who can do this! but still happier who 
can do more!” 

If his Meditations had been lost, Marcus Aurelius would 
probably have appeared in history as a mild and virtuous 
emperor no less excellent than his adoptive father Antoninus 
Pius, but more unlucky in his surroundings and in the times 
in which his rule was cast. The survival of this little book 
has presented us with the absorbing spectacle of the inner life 
of one who, in the possession of immense material power, 
found his ideal incapable of realisation ; who, in the fullness 
of temporal life, found the means to enjoy the true and eternal 
life of the spirit. It has also turned him into a tragic figure, 
for in any other position than that of emperor, his teaching 
and influence would have been more harmonious, and we 
561 
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should not have felt the “‘ tragic dividing of forces on their 
way ”’ in his actual alienation from the society which it was 
his duty to save. 

In spite of his early preoccupation with philosophy, 
Marcus Aurelius was in no way the slave of books or philo- 
sophies. ‘“‘ Away with thy books! Be no longer drawn 
aside by them; it is not allowed.” ! He was satisfying his 
own character rather than the eclectic tendency of the age 
by paying little attention to the physical and logical theories 
of the Stoics. His chief interest was in their theology and 
ethics, and in this preference we must appreciate the good- 
ness and greatness of his spirit. This part of the Stoic 
system contains some of the most inspiring thought that we 
have received from Greece and at that time was more vital 
than any other of the philosophic schools. Roman history 
in the first century would be a dreary tract of extravagance 
and horror, if it could not show a few characters “‘ raised to 
height of noblest temper ”’ by the appeal of Stoic teaching. 
For the great inspiration of Stoicism, in those ages when life 
was becoming petrified under the forms of civilisation, was 
that it brought back the reality of life for the individual and 
the world. ‘Their physical and theological convictions united 
to proclaim a living Universe. The life of the whole must 
be sustained by the life of the parts. The cosmopolitan 
spirit of Stoicism has become a commonplace of criticism ; 
yet it is not sufficiently realised that this cosmopolitanism 
is something more than a sense of kinship among educated 
men, leading them to transcend the barriers of nationality 
and language. It is something wider and more vital than 
this ; it is a belief that the life of man is only a part of the 
wider life of the universe, and that the only important 
thing for him is to strengthen within and without himself the 
spirit of that true life. ‘“‘ Everything that thou seest will 
the nature that controls the universe change, no one knows 
how soon, and out of its substance make other compounds, 
and again others out of theirs, that the world may ever 
renew its youth.” ? If the purpose of the whole process is 
the maintenance of the youth of the world—that is, the 
maintenance of a living Universe, for youth is nothing else 
but vigorous life,—then the duty of each individual is abun- 
dantly plain. 

The consciousness of a common law or reason is, for us, 


1 ji. 2. I am indebted for my translations to the version by C. R. 
Haines in his edition of Marcus Aurelius for the Loeb Library, 1916. 
2 vii. 25. 
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the highest way in which the life of the Universe is mani- 
fested. Only God can see and be conscious of the life of the 
whole. Man must accept it, finally, as an article of faith, 
while his immediate duty is not to thwart, but to promote, 
the harmonious development of the part in the general 
scheme of things. As he desires the vigour and perfection 
of life in himself, so he must wish for the perfection of life 
in the whole society of men, and still more in the Universe 
of which he is a minute but necessary part. His duty to 
God and to his neighbour, when seen in their truth, are 
identical. 

Thus the essence of Stoic theological thought is active 
virtue. It does not primarily invite acquiescence in con- 
templation of the process of the whole, though that may come 
to be the refuge and the strength of those who find them- 
selves thwarted in the pursuit of its practical ideals. ‘‘ Good 
for every part of Nature is that which the Nature of the 
Whole brings about and which goes to preserve it.” 1 The 
world is conceived as one great society in which all things 
live and move and have their being. ‘ The intelligence of 
the Universe is social. It hath at any rate made the lower 
things for the sake of the higher, and it adapted the higher 
to one another.” 2 ‘‘ The Good for a rational creature is 
fellowship with others.’’? This fellowship of man is founded 
on the common origin of each man’s mind. “ The kinship 
between man and mankind is a community not of corpuscles, 
of seed or blood, but of intelligence . . . each man’s intelli- 
gence is God and has emanated from Him.’ * And so the 
whole duty of man to his neighbour and to God consists in 
the living of life on this basis of universal kinship, making 
the process of the individual life harmonise with the life of 
the whole. Social acts, that is right behaviour towards 
others, are all important. ‘“‘ Have I done some social act ? 
Well, I am amply rewarded.” 5 The reward is simply the 
consciousness of harmony with the larger life of the Universe. 


‘“*A branch cut off from its neighbour branch cannot 
but be cut off from the whole plant. In the very same 
way a man severed from one man has fallen away from 
the fellowship of all men. Now a branch is cut off by 
others, but a man separates himself from his neighbour 
by his own agency in hating him, or turning his back 
upon him, and is unaware that he has thereby sundered 

1 ii. 8. 2 v. 80. $v. 16. 
4 xii. 26. 5 xi. 4. 
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himself from the whole civic community. But mark the 
gift of Zeus who established the law of fellowship. For 
it is in our power to grow again to the neighbour branch, 
and again become perfective of the whole.” 4 


Nothing could be nobler, nothing more necessary for 
the true welfare and progress of humanity, than a general 
perception and realisation of these “ social laws.”’ Yet it is 
just here, in the effort to put them into practice, that Stoicism 
fails to produce the incentive necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the task. The imperative of the Stoic creed is too 
harsh and unsympathetic for the mass of men, and it will be 
seen that Marcus Aurelius himself depends on something 
more than the frigid law of duty to enable him to execute its 
requirements. So far as Stoicism calls for good conduct in a 
life of action, it appeals to the natural love of action in men, 
but the grounds on which that right action is to be preferred 
are not personal enough to satisfy the heart. This sense 
of the value of the whole, of the divinity of the world process 
and of the necessity of working in harmony with it, when 
received in such intellectual and impersonal terms, is some- 
thing most difficult to turn into a motive for action in any 
particular case. They are conceptions too remote from 
ordinary life to exercise a decisive effect in the fierce conflict 
of daily needs and desires. How far beyond the powers of 
the ordinary man to “ picture Time as a whole, and Substance 
as a whole, and every individual thing, in respect of substance, 
as but a fig seed and, in respect of time, as but a twist of the 
drill!’ How difficult to convince them of the necessity of 
submission to the course of the world, for ‘‘ to the rational 
creature alone it has been granted to submit willingly to what 
happens, mere submission being imperative to all.” These 
processes and ideas, which seem so abstract and inhuman to 
those for whom they are not founded upon a deep religious 
consciousness, are for Marcus Aurelius the fountain of 
strength by means of which he can fulfil his vocation. ‘‘ What 
is thy vocation ?”’ asks Marcus Aurelius. ‘‘'To be a good 
man. But how be successful in this save by assured con- 
ceptions, on the one hand of the Universal Nature, and on 
the other of the special constitution of man.” 2 
.Keenly conscious of the necessity of “social acts” 
working to maintain the life of human society, without 
distinction of persons, Marcus Aurelius at last found himself 
raised to the imperial throne. No doubt the thought of this 
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duty must have been present to him during the previous 
twenty-two years. With Antoninus he had enjoyed the 
society of one who could appreciate his own character and 
the nobility and cogency of the Stoic ideal; on his death 
Marcus became a solitary ruler, without anyone to assume 
worthily the position which he had himself occupied beside 
Antoninus. His brother Lucius had a very insufficient 
character, and Marcus’ personal friends—all of them philo- 
sophers—were without experience or genius in_ political 
matters. Thus, while his accession brought home to him 
more vividly than before the essential community of men in 
the Empire and the need to work for the living unity of 
society, he was suddenly rendered conscious of the insuper- 
able difficulties that stood in his way. As the possessor of 
unbounded power, he became the objective of all those who 
had personal ambitions to satisfy. He was drawn out of the 
narrow circle of his own friends and forced to see the baser 
and weaker sides of human nature. At the same time the 
solitary grandeur of an Emperor’s position must have 
awoken in him very intensely the sense of contrast between 
the “fierce light of the throne” and the darkness of the 
grave, not arousing any fear or hesitation, but showing how 
great the need was for all men, in proportion as their life is 
cast in conspicuous places, to be prepared to pass away from 
them without complaint. Against many of the incon- 
veniences of life he knew that he was protected; all 
the greater, therefore, was the need not to be lulled into 
security or confidence in the things of this world. At the very 
moment when he wished to give his Stoic principles a wider 
realisation, he was driven back upon himself by discovering 
that the society which he would renovate was helpless in 
the petrifaction of old age. By a strange irony he was called 
upon to persecute the one vital force that was working for 
the spiritual revival of humanity. 

The burden of an exaggerated civilisation oppressed the 
life of the Roman Empire. The long peace of the Antonines 
had weakened the will and the physical force of society. 
The national spirit, the national religion of the Romans was 
failing. Everywhere there was the demand for new gods 
who could give their worshippers a definite hope of salvation. 
Even the organised charity and copious bounties of that age 
increased the general decadence and sharpened the contrast 
of classes. ‘‘ Men seemed to think too much of feasting and 
the cruel amusement of an hour. Yet in looking back we 
cannot help feeling that over all this scene of kindliness 
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and generosity and social goodwill there broods a shadow. 
It is the burden of all religious philosophy from Seneca to 
Epictetus, which was one long warning against the perils of 
a materialised civilisation.” 1 Thus Professor Dill sums up 
the best side of the life of the second century, and nowhere 
can we feel the presence of this shadow more clearly than in 
the Meditations. The melancholy of disillusionment was 
increased by the visitation of the great plague in a.p. 166, 
and by the deeper menace of the barbarians upon the 
northern frontiers of the Empire. 

Stoicism, though it contained in itself a vital principle of 
regeneration, was from its external form incapable of saving 
society at such a time; and the form in which it became 
Marcus Aurelius’ personal belief was least of all capable of 
being communicated to others as an active cause of con- 
version and righteousness. His convictions are not simply 
philosophical tenets. Gibbon has described in memorable 
language the spiritual absorption of the young prince : 


‘“‘ The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was of a 
severer and more laborious kind. It was the well-earned 
harvest of many a learned conference, of many a patient 
lecture, and many a midnight lucubration. At the age of 
twelve years he embraced the rigid system of the Stoics, 
which taught him to submit his body to his mind, his pas- 
sions to his reason ; to consider virtue as the only good, 
vice as the only evil, all things external as indifferent.” 


The outcome of such meditation and learning is not 
likely to be a creed which others in need of salvation can 
receive and accept suddenly. The fruit of such a long 
development will be something completely personal, a fusion 
of philosophic and religious thought into a deep and passionate 
conviction. Stoicism became for Marcus Aurelius a religious 
faith, prompting and consoling, giving him knowledge of a 
God with whom he can enter into communion. We may 
admire the lofty and lonely morality of the Meditations, but 
the real interest is that in them he reveals to us that he, too, 
possesses and needs faith, as something apart from logical 
and philosophical perception, to strengthen him for the 
performance of duty and to console him in weariness. This 
faith is that of the mystic. Stoicism, with its doctrine of a 
spirit of creative fire penetrating all things, had always lent 
itself to a mystical interpretation. In Marcus Aurelius it has 
become the centre of his religious consciousness. One 

1 Dill, Roman Society from Nero, etc., p. 249. 
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cannot help feeling that William James was unjust to 
Marcus Aurelius in saying of him that when he “‘ reflects on 
the eternal reason that has ordered things, there is a frosty 
chill about his words which you rarely find in a Jewish, and 
never in a Christian piece of writing. The Universe is 
‘ accepted ’ by all these writers ; but how devoid of passion 
or exultation the spirit of the Roman Emperor is!” ?! It 
must be remembered in defence of the Emperor that he is not 
trying to make converts, but meditating in his own way with 
himself, putting down his thoughts as briefly and calmly as 
possible, delighting himself with the clearness of his vision 
into the universal process, and expressing himself with a 
corresponding clearness of language. Clearness and precision 
of form has never in Greek literature been inconsistent with 
a real depth of emotion within that form : 


‘* The earth is in love with showers and the majestic 
sky is in love. And the Universe is in love with making 
whatever has to be. To the Universe I will say: 
Together with thee I will be in love. Is it not a way we 
have of speaking, to say, This or that loves to be so.” ? 


The man who could write thus, could hardly be said to be 
without passion, and he has passed from the philosophic to 
the mystic standpoint. There is in such utterances the mark 
of ineffability, the perception of something incommunicable 
of which no adequate account can be given, which James 
notes as belonging to any mystic experience. 

But the quality which especially distinguishes Marcus 
Aurelius as a mystic is “‘ cosmic consciousness.”” Dr Bucke, 
who is responsible for this name, thus defines it : 


‘“‘ The prime characteristic of cosmic consciousness is 
a consciousness of the cosmos; that is, of the life and order 
of the Universe. Along with the consciousness of the 
cosmos there occurs an intellectual enlightenment which 
alone would place the individual on a new plane of 
existence—would make him almost a member of a new 
species. To this is added a state of moral exultation, 
an indescribable feeling of elevation, elation, and joyous- 
ness, and a quickening of the moral sense, which is fully 
as striking, and more important than is the enhanced 
intellectual power. With these come what may be 
called a sense of immortality, a consciousness of eternal 


1 W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 42. 
2 x. 21 (the quotation is from Euripides). 
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life, not a conviction that he shall have this, but the 
consciousness that he has it already.” ! 


This analysis of such a state of mind reads as though it were 
founded immediately on the Meditations, though it is really 
a widespread phenomenon in the experiences of mystics. 
Thus Angela of Foligno, quoted in The Mystic Way by 
Evelyn Underhill, says : 

‘* T had comprehension of the whole world, both here 
and beyond the sea, and the Abyss and all things else ; 
and therein I beheld nought save the Divine power in a 
manner which is verily indescribable, so that through 
greatness of marvelling the soul cried with a loud voice, 
saying, ‘ This whole world is full of God.’ ” 2 


And earlier in the same book the author writes : 


‘According to the universal testimony of such 
mystics, the drift of life, the effort of that Creative Seed 
within the world, is to establish itself in Eternity ; in 
Boehme’s words, ‘to hide itself within the Heart of 
God’: to attain in pure mystic language, ‘ union with 
the Absolute.’ . . . It tends to the actualisation of a 
spiritual existence already intuitively known: to find 
its way to a country ‘non tantum cernendam sed et 
inhabitandam ’ which the very constitution of its being 
makes a promised land.” 


Parallels to such modes of feeling and expression are to be 
found continually in the Meditations. 


‘* Salvation in life depends on our seeing everything 
in its entirety and its reality, in its Matter and in its 
Cause.” ‘‘ There is one Light of the Sun, even though 
its continuity be broken by walls, mountains, and 
countless other things. There is one common Sub- 
stance, even though it be broken up into countless bodies 
individually characterised. There is one Soul, though it 
seem to be broken up among countless natures and by 
individual limitations. There is one Intelligent Soul, 
though it seem to be divided.” 8 ; 


And again : 


_“Unceasingly contemplate the generation of all 
things through change, and accustom thyself to the 
thought that the Nature of the Universe delights 

1 Bucke, “Cosmic Consciousness,” quoted from W. James, Varieties 


of Religious Experience, p. 398. 
* Underhill, The Mystic Way, p. 18. 3 xii. 29, 80. 
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A STOIC VISION 569 
above all in changing the things that exist and making 
new ones of the same pattern. For in a manner, every- 
thing that exists is the seed of that which shall come 
out of it.” 1 ‘* He that knoweth not what the Universe 
is knoweth not where he is. He that knoweth not the 
end of its being knoweth not who he is or what the Uni- 
verse is.” 2 ‘‘ There is one Universe made up of all things 
and one God immanent in all things. . . . A little while 
and all that is material is lost to sight in the Substance 
of the Universe, a little while and all Cause is taken back 
into the Reason of the Universe, a little while and the 
remembrance of everything is encairned in Eternity.” 8 


Such quotations show his consciousness of the life and 
order everywhere manifested in the Universe, and the feeling 
of “intellectual enlightenment” that comes with that 
consciousness. And the joyousness of this new standpoint 
is no less clearly felt in the mood of moral exaltation in 
which he says : ‘‘ Gather thyself into thyself. It is character- 
istic of the rational Ruling Faculty to be satisfied with its 
own righteous dealing and the peace which that brings.” 4 
‘** Love only what befalls thee and is spun for thee by fate. 
For what can be more befitting for thee?” 5 “ Efface thy 
opinion, as thou mayest do at will, and lo, a great calm.” ® 
Lastly, the consciousness of having eternal life already in 
the present moment is involved in the views that Marcus 
Aurelius holds about the phenomena of sense. They are 
ever passing away, yet that which takes their place is in no 
essential different from what has gone before. The compre- 
hension of the order of the Universe is eternal life and that 
can be enjoyed at any moment. ‘“ Pass in review the far-off 
things of the past and its succession of sovranties without 
number—thou canst look forward and see the future also. 
For it will most surely be of the same character, and it 
cannot but carry on the rhythm of existing things. Conse- 
quently, it is all one whether we witness human life for forty 
years or ten thousand.” 7 How often does Marcus Aurelius 
combat the weak desire for life with such thoughts! The 
one thing necessary is to obtain insight into the true life of 
the Universe; as soon as this vision is enjoyed, length of 
days becomes something quite immaterial. ‘‘ He who sees 
what now is, hath seen all that ever hath been from times 
everlasting, and that shall be to eternity ; for all things are 
1 iv. 86. 2 viii, 52. ® vii. 9, 10. * vii. 28. 

5 vii. 57. © xii. 22. ? vii. 49. 
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of one lineage and one likeness.” 1 ‘‘ What now is” is the 
spirit of God eternally present in the world of visible things, 
their true life : 


“Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and strong.” 


The passages are endless in which Marcus Aurelius 
develops this “‘ cosmic consciousness.” It is the centre of 
his spiritual life, his source of refreshment, giving him the 
desire and power to fulfil the ordinary duties of life: it is his 
religious faith. ‘“‘ Thou shalt never carry out any human 
duty unless thou correlate it to the divine, nor the reverse.”’ 2 
Exclusive admiration of the moral teaching of the Stoics has 
of necessity led to the criticism of the loneliness and dreariness 
of its desperate attempt to stand by itself, while in particular 
Marcus has been criticised for his impotence to influence or 
control his son Commodus and for withdrawal into him- 
self instead of active self-realisation. No doubt among the 
Romans there were many Stoics who appeared to be holding 
hopeless positions. It cannot be legitimately said that 
Marcus Aurelius was one of them. He has a faith that 
enables him to cry out: “I bow in reverence, my feet are 
on the rock, and I put my trust in the Power that rules.” 8 
But he could not give directly to anyone else the secret power 
which enabled him to live his life. That must be acquired by 
conversion and personal experience and meditation. 

For all those who, though neither mystics nor Stoics, are 
deeply attracted by the Meditations, the uplifting power of 
that book does not lie in the moral teaching, tonic though it 
may be, but in the continual insistence on the immanence of 
God in the world, in the vision of law and wisdom everywhere 
active, in the thought of the eternal process: in the demand 
that the soul, stripping off the illusion of change, shall enjoy 
an eternal life in the present. Such thoughts are full of the 
ideal and divine, and appeal directly to our own religious 
feelings, so that we recognise in Marcus Aurelius not the 
Stoic emperor, but a soul restless like ours until it finds its 
true resting-place. ‘‘ By constant recurrence to the harmony 
thou wilt gain more command over it”; and the harmony 
is living in accordance with the nature of the Universe. 
Seventeen hundred years later, Emily Bronté sang in her 
Last Lines of the power of that vision in words which Marcus 
Aurelius would have welcomed as expressing his own inmost 
conviction : 





1 vi. 37. 2 ji. 13. 3 vi. 10. 
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** With wide-embracing love 

Thy spirit animates eternal years, 
Pervades and broods above, 

Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates, and rears ; 
Though earth and man were gone, 

And suns and universes ceased to be, 
And Thou were left alone, 

Every existence would exist in Thee. 
There is not room for Death, 

Nor atom that his might could render void : 
Thou—Thou art Being and Breath 

And what Thou art can never be destroyed.” 


Again, in the few and striking passages where Marcus 
Aurelius meditates on the so-called beauty or ugliness of 
natural things, his position is that of the mystic, contem- 
plating accessories or secondary consequences as things of 
value in themselves. The object is to be viewed sub specie 
ceternitatis, apart from our own particular likes or dislikes : 


‘** And so if a man has sensibility and a deeper insight 
into the workings of the Universe, scarcely anything, 
though it exist only as a secondary consequence to 
something else, but will seem to him to form in its 
peculiar way a pleasing adjunct to the whole. And he 
will look on the actual gaping jaws of wild beasts with 
no less pleasure than the representations of them by 
turners and modellers: and he will be able to see in the 
aged of either sex a mature, prime, and comely ripeness. 
And many other such things there are which do not 
appeal to everyone, but will come home to him alone 
who is genuinely intimate with Nature and her works.” ! 


And returning to the same theme and carrying the analysis 
a little farther, he says: ‘“ All things come from that one 
source, from that ruling Reason of the Universe, either under 
a primary impulse from it or by way of consequence. And 
therefore the gape of the lion’s jaws and poison and all 
noxious things, such as thorns and mire, are but after-results 
of the grand and beautiful. Look not on these as alien to 
that which thou dost reverence, but turn thy thoughts to 
the one source of all things.” ? 

Many of us are visited by this power of vision only at 
rare intervals in the presence of a great work of art. It is 
one of the characteristics of the mystic to fall into such 
contemplation before any object of the external world. It 
is the gift of being able 





1 iii. 2. 2 vi. 36. 
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‘to look with the eyes of love . . . the‘attitude which 
it involves is an attitude of complete humility and of 
receptiveness ; without criticism, without clever analysis 
of the thing seen. When you look thus, you surrender 
your I-hood; see things at last as the artist does, for 
their sake, not for your own. The fundamental unity 
that is in you reaches out to the unity that is in them: 
and you achieve the ‘ Simple Vision ’ of the poet and the 
mystic—that synthetic and undistorted apprehension of 
things which is the antithesis of the simple vision of 
practical men.” ‘‘ As to the object of contemplation, it 
matters little. From Alp to insect anything will do, 
provided that your altitude be right: for all things in 
this world towards which you are stretching out are 
linked together, and one truly apprehended will be the 
gateway to the rest. . . . But you must look at these 
things as you would look into the eyes of a friend.” } 


In the case, then, of Marcus Aurelius, the Stoic morality 
is not built up as a desperate venture upon the frail founda- 
tion of a possible self-sufficiency. The morality rather flows 
forth as a necessary consequence of the mystic’s consciousness 
of the true nature of the Universe. It is common to talk 
of the Pantheism of the Stoic system ; in the Meditations we 
can see how that vague Pantheism has been filled out with 
a sense of personal relationship, while the forms of duty have 
been vivified and spiritualised by the indwelling of Love. 
The poem of Shelley, Love’s Philosophy, which might with 
equal propriety be called ‘‘ Philosophy’s Love,” expresses 
no less nobly than the Hymn of Cleanthes, and in much more 
concrete and living terms, the mystic inspiration of Marcus 
Aurelius, finding God and Unity in the majestic as well as 
in the humble things of the earth : 

‘No sister flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother.” 

Lastly, the mystic joins with the moralist in wonder and 
reverence before the starry heavens. The Stoics, influenced 
no doubt by the later Platonic teaching about the stars, 
considered them as the purest manifestations of the Divine 
creative fire. Marcus Aurelius brings man into communion 
with them to learn from them, too, the lesson of life, the 
perfecting and accomplishment of unity in apparent separa- 
tion. ‘In things still higher a sort of unity in separation 
even exists, as in the stars. Thus the ascent to the higher 

1 Evelyn Underhill, Practical Mysticism, pp. 82, 91. 
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form is able to effect a sympathetic connection even among 
things which are separate.” + And with a curious anticipa- 
tion of St Paul’s famous utterance, he asks: ‘“‘ And what of 
each particular star? Do they not differ in glory yet 
co-operate to one end ?”’2 ‘* Watch the stars in their courses 
as one that runneth about with them therein: for thoughts 
on these things cleanse away the mire of our earthly life.” 3 
To the same end he mentions the precept of the Pythagoreans : 
‘To look at the sky in the morning, that we may have in 
remembrance those hosts of heaven that ever follow the same 
course and accomplish their work in the same way, and their 
orderly system and their purity and their nakedness.” 4 
And then he adds, with the yearning of the mortal to pass 
beyond his mortality, ‘‘ For there is no veil before a star.” 
But he does not forget that within himself he carries a 
spiritual force that transcends the rhythm of physical things 
and the world process. ‘“‘ Up and down, round-wise sweep 
the elements along. But the motion of virtue is in none of 
these ways. It is something more divine, and going forward 
on a mysterious path fares well upon its way.” 5 

In such utterances the truest and deepest feelings of 
Marcus Aurelius are manifest; here, at last, resting on the 
Eternal, his mind is at peace. The melancholy that seems 
to have grown upon him with the perception that the living 
society of Stoicism cannot be “acted ’’ ® by the mass of men, 
drops from him; the loneliness, born of this consciousness 
and of his imperial position, developed as compensation the 
joy of the inner life, when for a moment 


ec 


. . with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy 
We see into the life of things.” 


These thoughts are for us the living and active part of 
the Meditations, for they are the direct expression of personal 
religious feeling, springing from actual experience, and not 
the formulation of moral precepts according to a philosophical 
system. At the same time the noble failure of Stoicism to save 
‘Society ’> may urge men to pass hopefully from the “ dear 
city of Zeus,”’ founded upon the intellect, to the Kingdom of 
God, to be created by the working of faith, hope, and love. 

G. M. SARGEAUNT. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


1 ix. 9. 2 vi. 43. 3 vil. 47. 4 xi. 27. § vi. 17. 
6 In the sense used by Principal Jacks of “ a living Universe.” 






THE TERROR OF IDEAS. 


Mrs A. C. OSLER. 


“*Men fear thought as they fear nothing else on earth—more than ruin, 
more even than death.” BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


WE are (or are supposed to be) a self-governing, liberty-loving 
nation: the resolution “ never, never, never” to be slaves 
has been accepted as a salient British characteristic: and 
no conviction was more deeply rooted in our minds, in the 
early days of the war, than that we were fighting for human 
freedom. 

Nothing could bring home to us more conclusively the 
power inherent in militarism than the far-reaching change 
in national character which was brought about by the years 
of war. In that short period we turned our backs on 
principles previously regarded as immutable, and enthroned 
in their stead systems hitherto held by us in contempt and 
aversion. The sturdy insistence on liberty of speech and 
action, on individual initiative and voluntary enterprise, 
which used to be regarded, not by ourselves alone but 
by other nations (vide A quoi trent la supériorité des 
Anglo-Saxons—Demolins), as the peculiar secret and root 
of Anglo-Saxon power and influence in the world, 
gave place to an actual craving for regimentation and 
direction: for representative government we substituted 
an almost unlimited bureaucracy ; for free speech, a censor- 
ship which permitted utterance only to a strictly limited 
and narrow range of ideas and opinions. 

‘* The man in the street ”’ not only tolerated this complete 
revolution in his traditional attitude—he demanded it. The 
last thing he apparently desired was to be asked to think, 
to judge, or act for himself. He clamoured to be told what 
to think, to say, to read, to do, to wear, toeat ! He clamoured 


also that every one of his neighbours should be constrained 
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THE TERROR OF IDEAS 575 
to think, say, read, do, wear, and eat precisely the same 
things as himself. He adopted unreservedly the injunction 
of the Apostle Peter, “‘ Be ye all of one mind.” 

It is an ordinance which at first sight seems to simplify 
life greatly : but does it add to the aggregate national level 
of intelligence and efficiency ? 

There is indeed a good deal to be said for uniformity and 
conformity in time of war. It would appear that when 
bodies are at a premium, ideas are at a discount. By 
substituting one idea for 40 million, however, we do not 
necessarily multiply its value in the ratio of concentration : 
indeed it was once estimated that if the whole population 
of the world sneezed at the same moment serious and dis- 
integrating consequences would ensue. The attempt to 
impose one rule of thought and action on our population 
produced unforeseen and disconcerting consequences. For 
instance, conscientious and scrupulous obedience to the 
instructions of the Food Controller and his officials, as 
conveyed through the Press, brought the loyal citizen, 
zealously suppressing any individual ideas, to the verge of 
distraction. 

One week he was exhorted to the strictest economy, 
especially as regards meat, which should be largely replaced 
by vegetables. Zealous obedience promptly caused a scarcity 
of potatoes, raised to exorbitant prices. Resort was advised 
to cereals, followed quickly by announcement of no butter- 
beans left on the market; but a glut of mutton. People 
with money were next urged to buy expensive joints, poultry, 
and game, and to leave bread for the poor. Economy at a 
discount ! 

A less continuous issue of directions and a greater reliance 
on individual common sense might, with greater elasticity, 
have produced better results; but the systematic dis- 
couragement of personal judgment produced a dependence 
on and craving for regimentation which seriously atrophied 
the public mind. 

In the domain of employment the confusion was worse 
than in that of the food supply. 

A case was reported in the Press of a firm which offered 
to release fifty single men for service with the colours ; and 
four months elapsed before advantage was taken of the offer. 

Attention was called in the House of Commons (March 14, 
1917) to the fact that the War Office had launched a scheme 
for the enlistment of 50,000 women for work in France, and 
received a response of 20,000; but the War Office having 
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forgotten to provide such things as beds for them, the scheme 
dwindled down to the utilising of about 400 women. 

The cashier for a firm engaged on Government work 
attested under the Derby scheme and was passed fit for 
general service A. He had previously suffered from deafness, 
and on drawing attention himself to this fact a week or so 
later, he was re-examined and pronounced fit for sedentary 
work only. His employer appealed for exemption for him 
(for Government work), whereupon he was again re-examined 
by a Medical Board and passed A, without, however, any 
reference to his medical record, or any test for hearing. 
On his employer pressing these points the Medical Board 
again re-examined him and reported that they “ could find 
no evidence of deafness.””> The man therefore joined the 
Army (for active service) and within a fortnight was reported 
‘“* too deaf to go abroad.”’ (Details direct from employer.) 

A young dairyman in Southwark, running a dairy business, 
was passed for C3 (sedentary work at home) and directed to 
register at the Labour Exchange for other employment. 
He wound up his business and applied day after day at the 
Labour Exchange without result. Having no means, he 
then accepted employment at another dairy, but was for- 
bidden to continue it by the Labour Exchange, as it was 
‘* not of national importance.’’ He then applied for work at 
Woolwich, but having arrived at a point where (he said) he 
would “‘ soon be starving,”’ he carried his story to the South- 
wark Tribunal, and elicited from one of its members the 
remark, ‘‘ That is substitution as it works out!” and the 
advice from the military representative to continue worrying 
the Labour Exchange ! 

These are but a few of hundreds of similar instances of 
wastage of time and ability—the obvious inevitable result of 
the attempt to regulate and dispose of 40 millions of lives 
from one (or rather two) central Government departments. 

Given the wisest supermen at the head of the military 
and civil organisations, these must start by deputing their 
powers to lesser brains, and these again to lesser ones, with 
an increasing ratio of irresponsibility. 

The almost total absence of co-ordination between the 
various Government departments, and the natural inability 
of each to estimate or consider the comparative urgency of 
the needs of the others, produced a sort of scramble for the 
possession of the human material available—a scramble 
which threatened us with ruin by bringing about, firstly, a 
disastrous shortage of munitions of war, and, secondly, the 
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danger of famine from lack of food production. Having 
achieved its purpose of national conscription, the War 
Office, if it could not make a soldier of an unfit civilian, 
would not release its hold and allow him to pursue the line 
of usefulness for which his life had trained and fitted him, 
but attempted to utilise him in some other direction, suit- 
able or unsuitable. The National Service Bureau pursued 
the same method of “ substitution,” constantly transferring 
its material from appropriate to inappropriate spheres of 
employment: so that, to quote a succinct contemporary 
summing up of the process : 


She R Tee 


“‘ A good gardener applies for agricultural work and 
is asked whether he will take munition-making or 
clerking, and is finally sent adrift, having lost his old 
employment. A _ skilled mechanic is finally set to 
trundling parcels about a great store. And so on. 
| Meanwhile farms are derelict, the corn unthreshed, the 
) fields unploughed, the cattle sold for want of tending. 
, Was there ever such a farce ? ’—From The Nation. 


Perhaps the worst waste of all, and the direction in 
which the terror of ideas was shown most glaringly, was the 
treatment of social teachers, writers, and thinkers who were 
sufficiently independent-minded to entertain individual con- 
victions, and sufficiently unfortunate or rash not to be able 
to conceal them. 

An old book of worldly wisdom says, “‘ Think with the few, 
but speak with the many ”: a sound counsel for those who 
regard their personal peace and even safety. In time of 
| war at any rate the world has no use for those who think 
with the few; on the contrary, it is ready to rise up in fury 
and denounce any idea which is not common to the majority. 
A man’s life may have been conspicuous for beneficent 
effort for his fellows, for weighty and balanced thought, for 
eloquent advocacy of lofty ideals; he may, in saner and 
happier times, have commanded the gratitude, the attention, 
the respect of the community which he served and dis- 
tinguished ; yet if the mental or spiritual gifts which brought 
him influence and renown impel him to conclusions different 
to his fellows, his country not only repudiates the services 
he had rendered and is still anxious to render to her—it 
consigns him to a felon’s cell and idleness, or even “ hard 
labour,” as a criminal. Truly a marvellous development of 
the ideal of freedom for which we were said to be fighting ! 

Professor Gilbert Murray, in a lecture, passed in review 
Vor. XXII.—No. 3. 20 
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some of the changes which had taken place in the ideas and 
temperament of the country during the war: the lofty 
aims with which it was entered on, the gradual decline in the 
national temper, the insidious intrusion of material con- 
siderations and sectional and party nostrums. This decline 
in national character was not unforeseen by a considerable 
body of thinkers, wiser than those who proclaim the purifying 
and ennobling influences of war. 

When compulsory military service was first being seriously 
considered, and the question of the rights of conscience was 
raised, we were reminded that America, in her great Civil 
War, had solved the difficulty by recognising the conscientious 
objections of the Quakers, and an undertaking was given 
that we should follow their example. That undertaking 
served its purpose till compulsion was enacted: how much 
of it survived that step we know. In July 1916 Lord Sand- 
hurst said in the House of Lords: “ If the man will not do 
the national work” (under military control), “he will 
complete his sentence of civil imprisonment and be discharged 
from the Army.” Not long after this announcement, over 
3000 conscientious objectors were in prison; and about 
2000 accepted “work of national importance ’—always 
something the man knew nothing about! Those who refused 
were imprisoned, and on the expiry of their sentence were 
not discharged, but returned to the Army, again court- 
martialled for disobedience, and again sentenced. Among 
those thus persecuted were such men as Stephen Hob- 
house, Laurence Rowntree, Clifford Allen, Fenner Brockway, 
Hugh Gibbins—men of exceptional intellectual powers and 
character, whose upbringing, heredity, and standard of life 
had trained them to an ideal of public spirit invaluable to any 
country, both directly and by its inspiration and example. 

These are of the people who, when left to themselves, have 
gone out by hundreds to France, Holland, and Russia to 
rebuild villages in the track of the destroyers, to revive 
farming-industry by supplying seeds and implements to 
localities laid waste by invasion, to house, clothe, feed, and 
heal the innocent victims of war, at a voluntary cost of 
about £1000 per week. 

Has not such soul-and-brain service as this a national 
value equal to actual military service? or, if the answer be 
in the negative, is a man at least not worth more at such 
service than kept idle in gaol at the expense of the country ? 

Many of those persecuted and imprisoned were trained 
educationalists, who might have supplied the disastrous 
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shortage of teaching-power due to the war. ‘“‘ What!” 
shrieked their persecutors, “‘ Hand over the teaching of our 
children into the hands of pacifists ?”” Yet had we not all, 
but a few years before, eloquently assured one another that 
we were undertaking “‘ the war to end war,” and asseverated 
continually, with pious horror, ‘‘ Never again ! ” 

Perhaps the crowning, most grotesque imbecility which 
history may preserve is the following edict issued by the 
Chief Postal Censor in reference to the Nobel Peace Prize 
Competition :— 


“HIDE THE PacirFists ! 


‘Who must not Win the Nobel Peace Prize. 


‘“* The Nobel Committee having sent to the National 
Peace Council, in common with other bodies, the request 
for any work for the Nobel Peace Prize Competition, 
the Chief Postal Censor recently sent the following 
letter to Mr Carl Heath :— 

‘“** Srr,—With reference to your letter of the 3rd 
March, on the subject of certain publications destined 
for the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parliament, 
I am directed to inform you that it is considered un- 
desirable that the following should be included in the 
consignment :—(1) Any publications of the National 
Labour Press; (2) any publications of the U.D.C.; 
(3) any publications containing the writings of any of 
the following authors: Messrs Bertrand Russell, Arthur 
Ponsonby, E. D. Morel, C. W. Trevelyan, Norman 
Angell, Philip Snowden, C. R. Buxton, and A. Lowes 
Dickinson ; (4) the following publications specified in 
the list you have forwarded: Common Sense, The 
Herald, The Tribunal, War and Peace, What We are 
Fighting For, Peace this Winter, The Socialist Review, 
Towards Ultimate Harmony. 

““* T am accordingly to request that you will forward 
to this Department a written guarantee that none of 
the foregoing will be exported under any permit which 
may be issued to you... . 

‘“‘In other words, ‘ there are certain points of view 
regarding the war—its origin and its effects—which the 
British Government do not want to be publicly expressed 
abroad, and they intend to prevent any prominent 
pacifist from winning the Peace Prize, as that would 
advertise the Pacifist Movement.’”—The Tribunal, 
April 26, 1917. 
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Comment on these illustrations of the terror of ideas is, 
even to-day, perhaps superfluous. But it would be over- 
sanguine to assume that the mental attitude and habits of 
thought induced by the four years of world warfare, and 
five subsequent years of disintegration and chaos following 
on “ peace,’’ can soon pass away from mankind, 


** And like the baseless fabric of this vision .. . 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


Any common effort must always be preceded and de- 
termined by ideas, which are never common in their origin, 
but invariably emanate from an individual intelligence ; 
therefore it is obvious that the suppression of individual 
thought must tend to lower the level of national attain- 
ment. In the deeply interesting work by Demolins before 
quoted, the distinctive national traits to which are ascribed 
Anglo-Saxon success in colonisation and empire-building 
are largely attributed to the general policy governing our 
system of public school education—the greater freedom 
and initiative encouraged in our youth, in comparison with 
the stricter regimen and supervision prevailing in the schools 
of other countries. The effects of these opposed systems 
were discernible in the character and conduct of the various 
armies engaged in the Great War. The herd instinct asserted 
itself more obviously in the Continental armies than in 
those of the Anglo-Saxons, with the result of a greater 
brutality and personal irresponsibility in the former. The 
savageries perpetrated by our enemies were frequently 
ascribed to the influence of their officers rather than to 
their rank and file, while, on the other hand, how plentiful 
were the stories of kindly deeds and friendly humanities 
which made our English ‘‘ Tommies ” popular alike among 
foes and allies! Something must be allowed, in this con- 
nection, for the garbling of the censored reports by which 
the home fires of patriotism were kept burning ; but to-day, 
when free association with former foes is more or less restored, 
some explanation is required of the total absence of bitter- 
ness and hatred towards the British in the occupied areas 
of the vanquished, as contrasted with their sentiments 
towards their more militarised conquerors. 

A delightful story reaches us from America of an 
elementary school where the children were required to define 
the difference between an educated and an uneducated 
man. A little Polish girl of ten explained that an educated 
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man was one ‘who does his thinks for himself,’ while the 
uneducated gets someone to do them for him! 

Our daily life, speech, and actions may thenceforward be 
set free from the shackles which have temporarily bound 
them, so as to enable us to do our thinks for ourselves ; but 
the shackles have left their impress: we find it hard to 
regain that respect for individuality and freedom of soul 
which in the past has been the proudest boast of the Anglo- 
Saxon character. 

Not without significance in this connection is that crusade 
for re-union of the Churches, of which much has been heard 
in recent years, and which has, on its face value, been 
generally accepted as presenting an ideal obviously desirable, 
however difficult of attainment. There has, perhaps, been 
more consideration of the obstacles to be overcome than of 
the goal beyond them. ‘‘ Re-union”’ is a word almost as 
vaguely ‘‘ blessed” as ‘‘ Mesopotamia,” until one is moved 
to inquire what effect on its significance the removal of the 
prefix would produce. 

Union of the Churches, indeed, is a consummation towards 
which there has been a marked approach during the present 
century, showing itself in an increasing ‘readiness among 
all religious bodies to co-operate in social, philanthropic, and 
ethical service for humanity. It has seemed as if public 
spirit was in a fair way to supersede mere church and chapel 
work in social affairs. This was the spirit embodied in 
the Toynbee Hall Settlement in Whitechapel, which enlisted 
workers of every variety of religious convictions ; and in- 
cidentally called into existence a reactionary denominational 
(albeit a friendly) rival in the orthodox ‘‘ Oxford House.” 

The same spirit is illustrated in the Interdenominational 
Conference of the Social Service Unions (recently, I believe, 
renamed the “‘ Christian Social Crusade ’’), which for nearly 
ten years, under the presidency of Bishop Gore, provided, 
in his own words, “‘ a fellowship which involves no sacrifice 
of our distinctive principles and, indeed, no discussion of 
them.” It is true that the Bishop himself takes the prevalent 
view ‘“‘ that we are divided into different ‘ Churches’ is a 
miserable fact ’’ ; but he also affirms that ‘‘ the fundamental 
ethical principles of human brotherhood and of the absolute 
value of every human soul are such as, without further 
teaching, tend to build up a social structure characterised 
by the spirit and method of love.” The published reports 
of this ‘‘ Conference ”’ include the several but united efforts 
of no less than ten denominational Social Service Guilds. 
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This progressive movement towards a Union of Churches, 
with its beneficent tendency to subordinate theological 
differences to human sympathies, is in some respects the 
antithesis of the crusade for re-union, which clearly implies 
a return to past conditions—a return, that is, to the ideal of 
a single dominant religion of authority. It is well to keep 
in mind this distinction between reversion and advance, 
and to remember that the tendencies of the former can be 
studied historically, not merely speculatively. The Catholic 
religion of authority—the all-embracing Church—was realised 
in the Medizeval European world far more perfectly than we 
could expect to realise it to-day. Such a Church is bound— 
has always found itself bound—as the primary condition of 
its existence, to crystallise its doctrines, to deprecate and 
discourage all disturbing and disintegrating speculation, and 
to exact conformity to its decrees and constitution on pain 
of ostracism, if not of persecution. A Church which shrinks 
from maintaining its own infallibility cannot be universal. 

Once freedom of religious speculation is recognised and 
permitted, the varieties of human intellect will inevitably 
assert themselves and differentiate into groups or sects. 
For this reason the lately invented term “ Free Catholic ” 
appears, alike to the orthodox Catholic and the spiritual 
Free-thinker, a self-evident contradiction in terms. 

The attempt to reconcile freedom and uniformity has its 
parallel in other fields. 

There are those who ardently desire the abolition of 
political parties, to which they attribute all the evils of our 
system of government. 

The practical experiments made in this direction have, 
however, demonstrated not so much that divergences are 
born of Party, as that Parties are the legitimate offspring of 
natural variations of mind and temperament, and that the 
obliteration of familiar Party divisions results in regroupings 
under slightly different nomenclature. 

We have recalled how, during the war, when national 
unity seemed to be our paramount necessity, the country 
submitted to forego its liberties, one by one, until it lived 
under a censorship of speech and action which a decade 
earlier would have appeared inconceivable. 

For its immediate purpose the sacrifice may be deemed 
not too high ; but those who would continue to demand it 
could hardly be regarded as apostles of liberty. They must, 
moreover, face and acknowledge the inevitable reversion 
to methods of compulsion, and even persecution, which 
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quickly followed the national adoption of unity as the 
paramount consideration, e.g. the treatment of conscientious 
objectors. 

The conception and growth of toleration (so far as it at 
present exists) has been bought at a cost of human suffering 
which has probably impoverished the world’s intellectual 
treasury, since it is only the loftiest minds which are prepared 
to suffer for its enrichment. 

The zeal which characterises a new crusade (above all, in 
religion) is always liable to engender intolerance and im- 
patience of opposition, and the diversity and multiplicity of 
religious life and belief expressed in our Free Churches and 
sects may well be regarded as providing both the strongest 
guarantee of toleration and the most favourable atmosphere 
for the development of new spiritual truth. 

It is, moreover, significant that the movement for re- 
union emanates invariably from the broader towards the 
narrower, from the elastic to the rigid, from the unfettered 
to the well-defined communions. 

Its immediate primary characteristic is the desire for 
definite and acknowledged uniformity in professions of 
faith and forms of worship—a desire at once inviting 
limitation and control. . 

In the words of the eminent leader of the “‘ Free Catholic ”’ 
Movement : 


“We have found the idea of a merely immanent 
Christ cloudy and insufficient. We have found our- 
selves drawn to the Altar, the Mass, and the Reserved 
Sacrament. This has held our heart and is our first 


attraction to Catholicism. . . . We crave for the priest- 
hood, because we see that it is the only way of clinching 
the Evangelic Faith. ... We must stay inside the 


Free Churches and Catholicise them.’”—Dr OrcHARD. 


There is a marked absence of corresponding signs of 
theological rapprochement from the orthodox Roman and 
Anglican Communions. 

They do not propose to modify their creeds, change their 
ritual, nor relax their conditions of membership in response 
to the desires of Nonconformists. Conformity and re-union 
must come from one side only. 

To some of the more orthodox Nonconformist Churches 
the acceptance of the main articles of the creeds may perhaps 
present no insuperable barrier, though the concomitants 
insisted on by Dr Orchard probably will: while in Theistic 
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or Unitarian Churches the distinctive basis of their faith is 
challenged by what has been described (not by a Theist but 
by a distinguished dignitary of the Church—Canon Barnett) 
as the “idolatry of Christ.” This phrase does not mean 
that there is too much preaching of Christ’s Gospel—far 
from it !—but that there is too much dogmatising about him 
(his nature, worship, and theological significance), instead of 
the application of his life and faith to our lives. 

There is pathos—even tragedy, in the frank avowals at 
Church congresses and the like, of the Church’s recent 
failure to meet the spiritual needs of our people in the greatest 
national crisis through which they have ever passed. No 
section of our armies better deserved the description of 
“heroic”? than the chaplains; but, says the Student in 
Arms : : 


‘““'They did not grasp that the men really had deep- 
seated beliefs in goodness, and that the only reason 
why they did not pray and go to Communion was that 
they never connected the goodness in which they 
believed with the God in whom the chaplains said they 
ought to believe. If they had connected Christianity 
with unselfishness and the rest, they would have been 
prepared to look at Christ as their Master and their 
Saviour.” 


Of how much significance to them is Dr Orchard’s craving 
for the Altar, the Mass, the Reserved Sacrament, and the 
Priesthood ? Yet three-fourths of the direct teaching from 
our pulpits centres round these and such like themes, instead 
of dealing, as Jesus dealt, with the familiar problems and 
ethics of everyday life! 

During the war, our Churches—orthodox and unorthodox 
alike—zealously preached patriotism; but Christianity was 
apt to be shown the door, and was frequently to be found 
“keeping company” with our soldiers, many of whom 
combined, with indifference to the Church, a startling loyalty 
to the lessons of her Lord.! ; 

The one sect which boasts no hierarchy or priesthood, 
maintained (largely in prison) its allegiance to the spirit of 
peace and goodwill. 


1 An officer, returned from the Palestine campaign, reported to the 
writer the zealous efforts of their ‘‘ Padre ” to prove in a series of addresses 
how our conduct and development of the war was sanctioned by and in 
— with the teachings of Christianity. ‘‘ But the men would have none 
of it.” 
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Once, during the war, the writer heard from a Northern 
pulpit a poignantly eloquent Christian sermon from an 
octogenarian minister who had three sons in khaki, and 
who held with a Student in Arms that “it is possible to 
kill without hatred.” But for the most part the Churches 
ably seconded the national propaganda that ‘‘ You cannot 
fight unless your blood boils.” 

Professor Gilbert Murray wrote in the second year of 
the war : 


‘“‘T think that the effect of this year of history will 
be to discourage the higher kind of religion and im- 
mensely strengthen the lower. The higher religion, of 
which it is less easy to speak, which expresses itself in 
the love of righteousness, in the sense of one’s own 
imperfection, in the aspiration after a better life, and a 
world with more love in it—that sort of religion, I fear, 
will chiefly come in reaction.” —Faith, War, and Policy. 


It is conceivable, nevertheless, that, had the Churches 
as a whole united, from the beginning of the war, to uphold 
strenuously the Christian virtues and beatitudes, and to 
discourage and condemn all hatred and revenge, we might 
more successfully have maintained the high ideals with 
which we, undoubtedly, entered on the struggle, and might 
to-day have achieved a real peace, instead of a condition of 
world chaos. Failing this spiritual union, however, there 
remains a vast field of activity in which the closest sympathy 
and union are beneficently possible, in which one common 
effort for the healing and resurrection of humanity might 
transcend all religious differences. 

There is an Oriental saying that there are many paths up 
the mountain, but all, alike, lead to the summit. Beginners 
take thankfully the beaten tracks and even the rope-railways 
abhorred by Alpinists; high-hearted climbers demand ad- 
venture and discovery in unexplored fastnesses. Yet all 
alike arrive. It may be that not only the restorer, but also 
the preserver of paths to dwell in, may, in the religious 
sphere, perform a service analogous to the well-known 
Society which watches over public rights of way ; and that 
the many churches and chapels which minister to wayfarers 
of all varieties of religious experience may be so many needed 
channels for human impulses of worship and communion 
with the Unseen and the Infinite. 


CATHERINE C. OSLER. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Vout. X XII.—No. 3. 20* 








DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
artiele will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—&d. 


“AN ALTERNATIVE TO GOVERNMENT BY TALK.” 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1924, p. 209.) 


Tue Editor, after describing the character of the education appropriate 
to the State informed by the “‘ Ethics of workmanship,” observes :— 

“The idealists will doubtless accuse us of pitching our aims too 
low, and may even suspect us of making common cause with a 
materialistic civilisation. Accustomed to think of social service as 
a parergon, or beneficent extra, to be accomplished when the day’s 
work is done, mainly by talking activities, and to thinking of culture 
and religion as remedies, makeweights, or Sandow exercises, for souls 
that have become atrophied by their normal occupation—with such 
obsessions at work, idealists can hardly be expected to close quickly 
with the idea of social service as essentially an affair of hammering 
and ploughing, and of culture as lying inside and not outside the day’s 
work—in the stokehold or the studio as the case may be.” 

The criticism may remind us of a fine passage in the writing of 
Bernard Bosanquet, in which he calls us away from the contemplation 
of “‘ The light that never was on sea or land ”—belonging to a false 
idealism, to the true idealism which finds that light in the things of 
common day. 

We may, nevertheless, ask whether the stricture is wholly appro- 
priate to the idealistic service which the editor appears to have in 
mind. Surely we know idealists, of a type no doubt not sufficiently 
widespread, and yet not very rare, who have so little time for talk 
that their light does not shine before men, in these talking days. But 
from early morning to late evening they devote themselves to that 
labour of hammering and ploughing, in any soil they can find, whether 
within or outside the day’s work in stokehold, studio, jam-making 
factory, or whatever it may be. No doubt they must needs select 
especially the evening hours, in which alone can those they serve find 
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leisure from toil—from which only genius in the toiler could take its 
stultifying if not soul-numbing effect—and indulge the “ passion for 
excellence.” 

These idealists will not accuse the Editor of low aims, or be any- 
thing but grateful for his noble attempt to show in regard to industrial 
civilisation that even now when almost all of them have given it 
over— 

“‘ From death to life ” they “ might it yet recover ” 
(if the adaptation may be pardoned). 


But they now ask whether, in face of the immensity of the difficulty 
in co-operating in the tasks he puts before them in such inspiring 
words, it is time yet to depreciate the interim work of which he speaks 
in some scorn. For he himself seems to recognise the difficulty of 
““transfiguring the toil of our dim populations” into a culture that 
ennobles. The example of the elevation of the stoker’s task is very 
striking and favourable to the optimist. But it is perhaps not alto- 
gether typical of the work which is in the minds of those who have 
been driven by their intense impression of the ‘* burden that crushes ” 
in modern industry, almost to acceptance of the second alternative 
suggested in the article, viz. that “since the interests of the mind 
are inevitably opposed to it, industrial civilisation will come to no 
good end.” 

The stoker’s labour is devoted to objects that are of true service 
to his fellows, and indisputably necessary to present-day civilisation. 
It has reality. It is not as are the occupations of masses of our fellow- 
citizens to-day, concerned in the production of objects which have no 
relation to true values, and even as objects may mean nothing to the 
worker, since he spends himself in stokes of endlessly repeated work 
on fragments of the whole. 

The task of introducing the joy of doing well one’s own thing 
into the labour of great numbers of factory-workers to-day, and 
bringing about the changes which would give interest to the wage- 
earning portion of their existence, must be admitted to be gigantic 
and of slow accomplishment. 

Is it the moment to condemn or discourage the existing agencies 
for introducing humane interests into their leisure hours? The 
formula of cultural civilisation as stated by the Editor when “ the 
day’s work will produce a good article and the year’s work a good 
man ”’ may be subscribed to by all social workers. But its realisation 
will be, as I venture to suggest, a little nearer with every case of an 
individual worker who learns the passion for excellence in the hours 
after work, though his intellectual or artistic interest may at present 
have no reference to the toils of the body. It is thus that his other- 
wise “‘ buried life ” arises and lives in the pursuit of the hobby which 
was given him to glorify his existence, and can still draw out of the 
mist and fog the vision without which he perishes. 

The fine passage from Loisy cannot but seem to strike an ironical 
note, when the ideal work of society as assigning to each a place and 
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a task, and prescribing the task which fits the place (like Plato’s 
philosophic guardians), is compared with the processes which actually 
determine the choice of careers by our boys and girls of fourteen, 
when the brook of school meets the river of life, in its turbid flow in 
the industrial world. 


Hitpa D. OakeELey. 
Kinaqa’s CoLueGe, Lonpon. 





“SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION AS A GOSPEL OF SALVATION 
AND A PRINCIPLE OF CONDUCT.” 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1924, p. 811.) 


Mr Ho.mgs has succeeded in stating in moving terms and fine language 
thoughts and conclusions which make a strong appeal to those who 
feel that whatever revelation there may be of the whence, why, and 
whither of life, such revelation is revelation here and now. But, 
looking at life from the standpoint of the here and now does not 
exclude the past or the future: indeed, that were impossible, for the 
present is built up of the living past with always something more, so 
that to-day is not as yesterday, and to-morrow will not be as to-day ; 
and, as we cannot exclude the idea of a possible to-morrow, we cannot 
exclude the future from our outlook on life. Nevertheless, our 
experience is a present experience, although that present is ever a 
changing one, never constant, ever moving forward, and the Cause 
that supports that experience must be a present Cause, adequate 
now for every manifestation, even as it must have been adequate in 
the past and must be in the future, a Cause immanent in the life so 
far as known to our experience, but immeasurably transcending 
everything that the human mind can possibly grasp. 

So far I have nothing but gratitude for Mr Holmes’ statement of 
the conception of God as immanent and transcendent ; it is beauti- 
fully and forcibly put ; but for me he has much weakened his reason- 
ing by relying on the subjective validity of ideas; at any rate that 
is how I understand him from the following statement: “ An idea 
which belongs to all peoples and all ages must have a real content.” 

Now why “ must”? Ideas, of course, have objective reality just 
in the same way that dreams have, but that is quite apart from their 
content. The objective reality is confined to the mental process. 
To claim that an idea must be true simply because it is in the mind is 
equivalent to saying, “‘ It is so, because I think it is so.” 

I admit that Mr Holmes would probably repudiate that interpre- 
tation of his meaning, as I understand him to claim that the univer- 
sality of an idea makes a real difference. But does it? If an idea 
in the mind of one person were not true, how could any amount of 
repetition or multiplication make it true ? 

The universality of an idea may raise a presumption in favour of 
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its truth, but that is not the same thing as making it true of necessity. 
Universality, again, may, and generally does, occasion “ belief” in 
the truth of the idea. We tend to believe what everyone says and 
no one questions. But the growth in spirituality of the individual 
and of mankind as a whole is marked with the wreckage of discarded 
and shattered beliefs. 

One instance should suffice. Until comparatively recent times 
one might have said that the idea that the sun rose in the east 
and proceeded over a stationary earth till lost to view in the west 
belonged to all peoples and all ages, but we know now such idea had 
no real content. What guarantee have we that many of the ideas 
now universally held will likewise not have to be abandoned as 
mankind grows in wisdom? No, I feel convinced that we ought, 
in our search for truth, with our limited knowledge of the working 
of the human mind and our knowledge of its limitations, to strive our 
utmost to avoid being tempted to ascribe necessary validity to the 
content of an idea, simply because it is an idea, and that whether it 
be held universally or not. 

Holding these views, I naturally do not follow Mr Holmes into 
the speculation with which he concludes his article, interesting as 
that speculation undoubtedly is. 

F. R. Nort. 


HIGHGATE, N.6. 


“THE MONASTIC CHRONICLER.” 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1924, p. 412.) 


May I make a slight correction in the review of Professor Claude 
Jenkins’ Monastic Chronicler, which Mr Coulton contributed to your 
January number? In it Mr Coulton seems to suggest that Mr 
Jenkins’ demonstration that there was no official ‘‘ historiographer ”’ 
at St Albans was based upon some remarks of mine. It is only right 
for me to say that I got the idea from Mr Jenkins, and not 
Mr Jenkins from me. 


T. F. Tout. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS. 


Two distinguished philosophical thinkers have passed from our midst 
since I last wrote. Professor James Sully, who died on 2nd November 
at the ripe age of eighty-one years, was not only a psychologist of wide 
reputation, but a metaphysician of much learning and critical power. 
His first book, entitled Sensation and Intuition, which appeared in 
1874, is a collection of essays mainly on subjects of psychology and 
esthetics. It was followed in 1897 by a volume on Pessimism, a 
thorough examination of the views of Schopenhauer and Von Hart- 
mann. In 1884 he published the volume, Outlines of Psychology, a 
work which speedily gained recognition, and which may be said to 
have been the first serious attempt to break away from the 
associationist school, Dr Ward’s Encyclopedia article not appearing 
until a year later. It has been extensively used by students in all 
our universities, and with the subsequent work on The Human Mind, 
published in 1892, is entitled to be regarded as a distinct contribution 
to psychological science. In 1892 Sully was appointed, on the death 
of Croom Robertson, Grote Professor of the Philosophy of Mind and 
Logic at University College, London, and held the Chair until 1903. 
While at the College he published, besides the two volumes on The 
Human Mind, his delightful Studies of Childhood in 1895, and An 
Essay on Laughter in 1902. His last volume appeared in 1918, and 
tells the story of his life, containing also sketches of his many friends— 
George Eliot, G. H. Lewes, Herbert Spencer, Henry Sidgwick, Leslie 
Stephen, William James, Shadworth Hodgson, and George Meredith 
among them. By the death of Dean Hastings Rashdall on 9th 
February, liberal theology loses a man of remarkable learning and 
philosophy, a writer of much insight and acuteness. Dr Rashdall’s 
books are numerous, and deal with a great variety of topics. His 
work on The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, published in 
1895, is a mine of information on the subject with which it deals, and 
has become a standard book of reference. In philosophy his most 
considerable work is The Theory of Good and Evil, which appeared 
500 
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in two volumes in 1907. It is a treatise of outstanding merit, and 
handles the more fundamental problems in an eminently sane and 
judicious spirit. Two other smaller books in the field of ethics are, 
Is Conscience an Emotion ? and Conscience and Christ, the one appear- 
ing in 1914 and the other in 1916. The former is an able criticism 
of the views of Westermarck and M‘Dougall, and insists upon the 
objective validity of our moral judgments ; the latter is a thoughtful 
and suggestive treatment of Christian ethics, maintaining that the 
teaching of Christ can be accepted as the supreme guide for modern 
life, but only on condition (a) that it is understood to lay down 
principles, not details of conduct, and (b) that the principle of develop- 
ment is admitted. As a metaphysician, Dr Rashdall was an idealist 
more or less of the Berkeleyan type; he strenuously resisted the 
doctrine of the Absolute as propounded in the writings of Bradley 
and Bosanquet. He was the author of an essay on “ The Ultimate 
Basis of Theism ”’ in the volume Contentio Veritatis, and of another 
on “ Personality in God and Man ” in the volume Personal Idealism, 
both being published in 1902. And in a small book, Philosophy and 
Religion, which appeared in 1909, he discusses in a more popular way 
the problems dealt with in the two essays. He contributed many 
philosophical papers to Mind and other periodicals, and was a keen 
disputant in philosophical debate. He will be greatly missed in the 
places where philosophers congregate, as well as in those where 
theologians agree to settle their differences. 

Professor Muirhead, acting on an idea suggested by Raymond 
Schmidt’s Die Deutsche Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen, 
has undertaken to edit two volumes entitled Contemporary British 
Philosophy, the parts of which are to be sketched in by those who have 
been the chief contributors to its development. The first volume 
(London: Allen & Unwin, 1924) now lies before us, and contains the 
“personal statements ”’ of sixteen writers. Naturally, there is almost 
as wide a divergency in the mode of fulfilling the task as in the views 
expressed. In characteristic fashion Dr Bernard Bosanquet informs 
us about the things which he has most deeply made his own, and has 
cared for most in life, trying to indicate their respective functions as 
theoretical impulses in his intellectual history. The real thing, he 
argues, is that which holds water, is strong, has stability, is durable 
and permanent, is alive and comes out of itself, the whole object that 
calls out the whole mind, in a word, satisfies. This is the logical 
character present in all the great experiences, and it brings close to us 
the absolute, because, being the most indubitable of experiences, it 
is also uniquely and intimately in positive feeling what the term 
absolute expresses by a more negative approach. The essay is of 
extreme interest as being the last thing that Bosanquet wrote before 
his death. Viscount Haldane explains where he differs from Bradley 
and Bosanquet. He prefers to name the foundation of reality not 
as Experience but as Knowledge in the fullest sense, or else as Mind. 
Such Knowledge would be in character individual, and in it the 
isolation of subject and object would be overcome. A very different 
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system of idealism—what he calls ‘‘ ontological idealism ’’—is pre- 
sented by Dr M‘Taggart. He conceives the universe to consist of 
selves, arranged in one or more primary wholes, whose entire content 
consists in their perceptions of themselves and of each other—per- 
ceptions which have emotional and volitional qualities such as those 
in our present experience. He holds that there is no evidence that 
would make the existence of such a being as God probable. Finite 
minds are not immortal in the sense of having endless existence in 
time ; this is not, however, because their lives really end (which they 
do not), but because their unendingness is not an unending duration 
in time. Professor Muirhead himself thinks that Bradley’s con- 
ception of “‘ degrees of reality ’’ will be the guiding principle of future 
idealistic construction, but that idealists will have to take account of 
the advances in physical science which have raised the conception of 
Nature into a prominence it has never possessed since the great days 
of Galileo and Descartes. Professor Hobhouse and Professor Lloyd 
Morgan each base their philosophy on the principle of evolution, but 
in both cases it is widely removed from the now practically deserted 
metaphysics of Herbert Spencer. Professor Hobhouse maintains that, 
although Reality is not purely spiritual or rational, yet that in the 
interdependent elements of the whole system there is a teleological 
factor, Mind working towards Harmony by correlation. Professor 
Lloyd Morgan works to a large extent with Alexander’s conception 
of “‘emergents,” but he is not satisfied with Space-Time as the 
ultimate reality. He conceives that Activity is the universal opera- 
tion of Spirit manifested everywhere and everywhen—not only at the 
level of life or of mind. The scientific concept of evolution as 
epigenetic must be supplemented (not superseded) by the older 
philosophical concept of the progressive unfolding sub specie temporis 
of revelations of that Activity which is universally unfolded sub 
specie cternitatis. Modern realism is represented by Mr Bertrand 
Russell, Dr C. D. Broad, and Professor J. Laird. Mr Russell prefers, 
it is true, to describe his philosophy as “ logical atomism.”’ The world 
consists, in his view, of a number, perhaps finite, perhaps infinite, 
of entities which have various relations to each other, and perhaps 
also various qualities. Each of these entities may be called an 
“event,” and every “event ” has to a certain number of others a 
relation which may be called “‘ compresence.” A set of compresent 
events may be defined as a “ minimal region.” Minimal regions 
form a four-dimensional manifold, and, by a little logical manipulation, 


we can construct from them the manifold of space-time that physics ° 


requires. Dr Broad argues that the characteristic fault of idealism 
is to be unable to see the trees for the wood, and the characteristic 
fault of realism is to be unable to see the wood for the trees. A 
genuine speculative philosophy (which is distinguished from critical 
philosophy) must combine the detailed study of the lower categories 
with the due recognition of the higher categories, and must try to 
reconcile the pervasiveness of the former with the apparently growing 
importance of the latter. Professor Laird deals with the question 
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how our minds may go beyond themselves in their knowing—a wrong 
way, it seems to me, of framing the epistemological problem. 

A fourth volume of the University of California Publications in 
Philosophy has come to hand consisting of seven lectures on Issues 
and Tendencies in Contemporary Philosophy (California: University 
Press, 1923). All the lectures are interesting and suggestive. 
Professor Lovejoy discusses ‘‘ The Anomaly of Knowledge,” by which 
he means the fact that in knowing the conscious subject can deal 
with entities that do not coexist with the particular exercise of the 
cognitive function through which they are known. He would solve 
the paradox by assuming the existence of representative ideas. 
Professor Kemp Smith writes an appreciative account of “* White- 
head’s Philosophy of Nature.” His article is mainly expository, but 
he criticises Whitehead’s view of sensa, which he thinks implies that 
sensa have never come into existence nor pass out of existence, so 
that we may be now using some of the self-identical vowel or other 
sounds of which Julius Cesar availed himself during his campaign 
in Gaul. Professor Loewenberg, who contributes a paper on “‘ The 
Metaphysics of Critical Realism,’ holds that critical realism properly 
understood coincides with a philosophy of science. Metaphysically 
it teaches that reality is infinite and transcendent, and consequently 
that our knowledge of such a reality, despite its prodigious acts and 
powers of self-transcendence, being human, shares in all the illusions, 
errors, and failures to which the flesh is everlastingly heir. There 
are two papers on the problem of Values—the one on “The 
Present Status of the Theory of Value,” by David W. Prall, and the 
other on “‘ The Equivocation of Value,’ by Stephen C. Pepper. 
Professor G. P. Adams handles a large subject, ““ The Nature and 
Habitat of Mind,’ and Professor V. F. Lenzen deals with ‘‘ The 
Philosophical Aspects of the Theory of Relativity.” The last-named 
writer insists that the theory of relativity is a physical theory, and in 
it no reference is made to mind. Philosophical relativism is concerned 
with the relation between mind and its objects. Physical relativism 
deals with the relation of objects to a reference system which is itself 
physical. Both objects and reference system belong to the world of 
nature. 

We give a cordial welcome to the volume on Aristotle (London: 
Methuen, 1923), by Professor W. D. Ross, which will be found ex- 
tremely useful not only by the general reader but by students at the 
universities. Professor Ross combines the qualifications of being 
a competent Greek scholar and a philosopher who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the history of speculative thought. One of the many 
excellent features of his treatment of Aristotle is that he gives due 
prominence to the contents of the Physics, a work of which there is 
as yet no reliable English translation, although we have long been 
expecting one. Ina valuable chapter on the “ Philosophy of Nature,” 
the author expounds Aristotle’s conceptions of place, the void, time, 
movement, continuity, and infinity—all of which are of importance 
in laying out his philosophical system as a whole. Professor Ross 
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dwells upon the unsatisfactory character of the notion of God presented 
in Met. xii. God, as portrayed by Aristotle, has a knowledge which 
is not knowledge of the universe, and an influence on the universe 
which does not flow from His knowledge—an influence which can 
hardly be called an activity, since it is the sort of influence that one 
person may unconsciously have on another, or that even a statue or 
a picture may have on its admirer. Even Averroes, while denying 
to God any creative activity, ascribed to Him—and thought he was 
following Aristotle in doing so—a knowledge of the general laws of 
the universe. Dr Ross thinks Brentano’s attempt to give a theistic 
interpretation of Aristotle’s doctrine a failure. Iagree; but Brentano’s 
acute argument seems to me to be dismissed too summarily. In 
connection with Professor Ross’s treatise mention should be made of 
the elaborate work of Professor Henri Carteron, La Notion de Force 
dans le systéme d’ Aristote (Paris: Vries, 1924). 

Dr G. A. Johnston’s book, The Development of Berkeley’s Philosophy 
(London: Macmillan, 1928), is a careful and judicious piece of work, in 
which the attempt is made to throw light on the evolution of Berkeley’s 
thought by a study of his works in their chronological sequence and 
by detailed reference to his relations with his predecessors and con- 
temporaries. The author gives an exhaustive account of Berkeley’s 
early speculation, as exhibited in the Commonplace Book. Apart 
from Malebranche and Locke, Berkeley owed very little in his early 
period to any other philosopher. Neither Hobbes nor Spinoza formed 
in any sense a “source” of Berkeley’s thought: they are casually 
mentioned in the Commonplace Book, but in a way which suggests 
that they were only studied with care after the new principle had been 
worked out in Berkeley’s mind, and in order to see whether any 
objections could be advanced from their standpoint against his 
doctrine. One chapter is devoted to the New Theory of Vision, 
and it is pointed out in it Berkeley everywhere speaks as though 
touch bears witness to an external non-mental reality, in spite of the 
fact that he had already arrived at a thoroughgoing immaterialism. 
In reference to the standpoint of the Principles, Dr Johnston writes : 
‘God is pure activity, and is thus completely and ultimately real. 
Finite spirits are active, inasmuch as they will, operate in the world, 
and cause representations ; but, since they can create neither selves 
nor presentations, their activity is inferior to God’s ; and, as percipient 
of presentations created by God, their nature includes the element 
of passivity, which is entirely absent from God. Thus, as (a) in- 


completely active, and (b) partially passive, finite persons are less real ° 


than God ; and they may be considered to occupy a position inter- 
mediate between God and things. Least real of all, possessing, 
indeed, only relative and dependent reality, come things or ideas.” 
These last are entirely inactive, and are real only by the grace of God, 
so that Berkeley’s metaphysic comes in the end to be a hierarchic 
pampsychism. One of the excellent features of the book is the full 
attention it pays to Berkeley’s controversy with the mathematicians. 

The November number of the Philosophical Review is devoted to 
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articles, by seven different writers, on various aspects of Bosanquet’s 
philosophy. Professor R. F. A. Hoernlé leads off with a paper 
“On Bosanquet’s ‘ Idealism.’ ”’ Bosanquet’s idealism is, he shows, 
totally different from Berkeley’s. Bosanquet explicitly refuses to 
reduce the material world to nothing more than objects of the human, 
or any, mind. The principle on which he here relies is “‘ that we must 
perceive as actual the distinctions which give life its content.” And 
he explicitly accepts the view that human minds are late-comers in the 
course of evolution, and presuppose both an external environment and 
a complex and highly organised physical body. Our perceiving and 
thinking constitute, according to Bosanquet, one way in which the world 
reveals itself in and to us. “‘ Our” mental activity is “its” activity 
“in us.” Professor J. A. Leighton, in his essay ‘‘ An Estimate of 
Bosanquet’s Philosophy,” objects that the principle of spiritual 
totality in Bosanquet’s system seems to absorb the individual members 
of the world into an impersonal whole. Selfhood, in the sense of 
distinct human personalities, is merely a transitional phase in the 
manifestation of reality. But Professor Leighton cannot accept 
such a view and believe, as Bosanquet would have us do, in the 
permanence of values. For, if there be nothing really durable in 
selves, he cannot see that even logical stability or the eternal co- 
herence of self-complete individuality has valwe, or even, for that 
matter, meaning. Professor G. Watts Cunningham discusses Bosan- 
quet’s idea of ‘‘ Teleology as a Metaphysical Principle,” a non-temporal 
category, namely, which when applied to the universe, as it must be, 
not only does not imply that the Absolute is in time, but implies 
precisely the reverse. Dr Watts Cunningham suggests that the 
dilemma, either ‘‘ time in the Absolute ” or “ the Absolute in time,” 
is destroyed by the introduction of a third possibility, the Absolute 
through time ; and that thus the old dichotomy between the “‘ moral ” 
and the “ religious ” points of view is broken down. Dealing with 
‘* Bosanquet’s Interpretation of Religious Experience,’ Professor 
Edward L. Schaub argues that, in spite of much that is at once penetrat- 
ing and profound in Bosanquet’s treatment of the human self, yet, 
in conceiving its nature and value almost exclusively in terms of its 
content, he has failed to do justice to the other no less insistent phase 
of the living, self-conscious personality which, in religion, seeks 
fuller realisation in the worship of God and self-recognition and bliss 
in communion with Him. Professor G. H. Sabine writes on 
*“* Bosanquet’s Theory of the Real Will,” and the two other papers 
are on “The Principle of Reason in the Light of Bosanquet’s 
Philosophy,”’ by Katherine Gilbert, and on ‘‘ Bosanquet and the 
Future of Logic,” by R. C. Lodge. Altogether this memorial number 
is a decidedly strong one, and its value is enhanced by a good 
photograph of Dr Bosanquet. Mention should also be made of 
Professor J. H. Muirhead’s able article on “‘ Bernard Bosanquet ” 
(Mind, October 1923). The work of Bosanquet’s literary life falls, 
Dr Muirhead thinks, into three more or less clearly marked periods : 
an earlier in which he was occupied mainly with Logic; a middle 
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in which ethics and esthetics claimed his chief interest ; and a later 
in which he was mainly preoccupied with the implications of Absolut- 
ism in the field of religion. In reference to the alleged adjectival 
character of finite individuals, Bosanquet, Dr Muirhead believes, 
exposed himself to criticism by the form of his thesis and by a certain 
over-emphasis on what he called the “ positive incoherence, self- 
rejection, and self-contradiction of finite personality.” But in his 
doctrine of the relation of the Absolute to finite experience, in his more 
constructive statements, he has himself indicated another line of 
interpretation. 

I would draw_attention_to.a well-reasoned and lucid article on 
‘“* Reality and Sensible Appearance,” by Mr H. H. Price (Mind, 
January 1924). Mr Price tries to show that the common-sense theory 
of appearance and reality is perfectly tenable, though not to be 
accepted uncritically. Its mode of statement (“the penny is round 
but looks elliptical ’’) is the right mode of statement, for it does not 
split asunder the substance and its sensuous qualities on the one 
hand, nor, on the other hand, does it assume that the sensuous qualities 
of a thing are its only qualities, belonging to it by itself, irrespective 
of circumstances, and (especially) irrespective of the diverse physio- 
logical and psychological nature of various percipients to whom it 
appears. Its criterion for distinguishing between appearance and 
reality is also the right one: in so far as a thing’s qualities vary with 
variations of our bodily and mental state, they depend upon us, and 
are only apparent; in so far as they do not thus vary, they are real or 
physical, and exist independently of us. Physical being and apparent 
being are, Mr Price contends, two very different things, and what is 
true of the one need not be true of the other. Although it is very 
likely that two substances cannot physically occupy the same place, 
it does not in the least follow that they cannot apparently occupy it. 
In his article on “‘ Representative Ideas’ in Malebranche and 
Arnauld,”’ Professor A. O. Lovejoy (Mind, October 1923) maintains 
that Arnauld does not really mean that physical objects are 
apprehended directly, without the mediation of any psychical sub- 
stitute, but that he is indefatigable in his insistence upon two 
propositions which forbid such an interpretation—namely (a) that a 
perception is a modvfication de l’dme, and (b) that this mental 
entity or modality is at the same time an éire représentatif, and that 
perceptual knowledge is made possible by its representative function. 
I think Professor Lovejoy has quite misunderstood the contention 
of those interpreters against whom he is arguing. Their point is” 
that Aynauid did not conceive the “ idea” to be a fact distinct and 
separate from the act of perceiving, but urged that perception is an 
incomplete notion if it be taken as operation pure and simple. There 
must be included in its notion the content apprehended, but the 
content apprehended is not itself an object intervening between the 
real thing and the mind. Mr W. C. Swabey’s article on ‘ The 
Phenomenology of Experience and Psychologism ”’ (Phil. Rev., January 
1924) is a thoughtful criticism of Kussell’s doctrine of meaning in 
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the light of Husserl’s researches. Everything that Professor C. A. 
Strong writes is suggestive and deserving of attention, and his little 
volume entitled A Theory of Knowledge (London: Constable, 1928) 
is no exception to the rule, although the treatment appears to us to 
be far too brief and sketchy to support the thesis he is concerned to 
maintain. In knowing, he argues, there is a “ feeling” (a visual 
sensation, for example) in the brain, and this feeling is the part of 
the self which enables it to know. A not-self appears before the self 
because we react or tend to react as though we were in the presence 
of an object—the feeling being that which prompts us to do so, and 
directs our activity. The feeling is not, however, assuchadatum. It 
may seem to be so, because the intellect is directed upon i#, and not upon 
the external thing. The intellect is thus directed when it is said that 
what we see is evidently “‘ a patch of colour,” or when it is said that, in 
looking obliquely at a coin, what we see is “‘ oval.”’ The element of objec- 
tivity, of externality, has then been omitted, and that is essential to 
the perceiving. We donot see mere colour, or an oval—we see a coloured 
thing, a round coin one side of which is further away from us than the 
other. The substitution of the so-called “‘ sense-datum ”’ for the true 
datum of perception seems to Professor Strong to vitiate much con- 
temporary thought on the subject. The ultimate elements of the 
structure of nature are, he thinks, time, space, and feeling, which is 
force. Between these there is an ultimate unlikeness of kind, and 
yet each is necessary to the other. Without the matter of feeling, 
living beings would be senseless automata. If feeling were not force, 
there would be duration but no change or history. In the absence 
of time and space, existence would be without form and void—that 
is to say, would not be at all. 

It is a pleasure to chronicle the appearance of a second edition 
of Baron Friedrich von Hiigel’s great work, The Mystical Element of 
Religion (London: Dent & Sons, 2 vols., 1923). In anew Preface, the 
author tells us he can find but one change in his mind. It has become 
increasingly clear to him how slender is the religious power and fruit- 
fulness of all Hegelian interpretations of religion. He is now assured 
that, though religion cannot be conceived as extant at all without a 
human subject, humanly apprehending the object of religion, yet the 
reality of that object, its presence independently of all our apprehen- 
sion of it—in other words, its givenness—is the central characteristic 
of all religion worthy of the name. The final philosophic system and 
temper of mind which is alone genuinely appropriate to the subject- 
matter of religion is, he cannot doubt, some kind of realism. Readers 
will look forward, with lively anticipation of seeing this point of view 
further developed, to Baron von Hiigel’s Gifford Lectures. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
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The Idea of Immortality. Gifford Lectures delivered in the University 
of Edinburgh in the year 1922. By A. Seth Pringle-Pattison.— 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1922.—Pp. xii+210. 

Man and the Attainment of Immortality. By James Y. Simpson. 
Second Edition—London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1923.— 
Pp. viii +342. 

A Living Universe. By L. P. Jacks. Hibbert Lectures, 1923.— 
London : Hodder & Stoughton.—Pp. vi+127. 


THERE is one feature which these three restatements of the perennial 
hope of Immortality have in common, their complete distrust of the 
old-fashioned a priori arguments for the natural immortality of the 
human soul. In other respects the three distinguished authors 
approach their common subject from quite different points of view. 
The metaphysical interest is strongly represented by Professor 
Pringle-Pattison’s work, which might be fairly said to be first and 
foremost a contribution to the philosophy of religion. Professor 
Simpson is specially concerned with the attempt to exhibit the 
attainment of an individuality strong enough to resist death as the 
natural culmination of the whole process of evolution which has led 
uptoman. Dr Jacks, dealing with the whole subject in one brief essay, 
and before an audience composed neither of metaphysicians nor of 
men of science, concentrates upon a single issue and contents himself 
with a simple and brilliant statement of what is in principle the 
Kantian “moral” argument for the indestructibility of moral 
personality. This particular line of thought is naturally prominent 
also in Professor Pringle-Pattison’s treatment, though there it does 
not stand alone, and its expression, though clear and graceful, has 
not, perhaps, all the eloquence and force given to it by Dr Jacks. The 
science which fills the greater part of Professor Simpson’s paper is 
not represented in the other two volumes. 

It is all to the good that none of our three authors concerns 
himself too much with the kind of ‘“‘ immortality ” sometimes supposed 
to be supported by the evidence of spiritualistic séances, mere con- 
tinuance of life beyond bodily death. Such mere continuance might 
very conceivably not be worth having ; indeed, if one could draw any 
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inferences to the quality of the life in the “‘ beyond ” from most of 
the reported utterances of the “ spirits,” it would appear rather a 
fate to be dreaded for its hopeless banality. In any case, mere 
continuance of some kind is not what sages have hoped for or Christians 
looked forward to as the prize of their calling. The only immortality 
worth having to a philosopher is wiser and better life; the immor- 
tality of the Christian is but a condition of that to which he looks 
forward as his true “ beatitude,” the vision of God as He is. 

This is rightly put in the forefront of the argument by Professor 
Pringle-Pattison, when he insists that in a true philosophy and a 
spiritual religion it is God who fills the centre of thought and feeling, 
and ‘‘ immortality ” is secondary. No one would seriously dispute 
his insistence that “‘ eternal life’? means something very different 
from mere deathlessness, and that our hope of it is in the end 
bound up with and dependent on our conviction of the reality and the 
goodness of God. And it is in strict accord with Christian conceptions 
that Professor Pringle-Pattison is careful to dwell on the point that 
“‘ eternal life ” is not a thing which, so to say, comes of course and 
belongs to human nature in its own right, but is the spontaneous 
“ gift’ of God. Yet I cannot but feel that too often Professor 
Pringle-Pattison is not quite true to his own best convictions. He 
seems to have two voices, which take it in turn to make them- 
selves heard. ‘‘ His forward voice is to speak well of his friend ; his 
backward voice,” like Trinculo’s, is not quite free from detraction. To 
give an example or two of the hesitation I refer to; it is, I think, a 
pity that the opening chapters of the work should pour something 
like scorn on the conceptions of the “ substantial’ soul and its 
interaction with the body, and propose to substitute the Aristotelian 
view of the soul as the “‘entelechy ” of the living organism. When 
it is suggested that the notion of the “ substantial ”’ soul is a piece of 
disguised materialism, and that the old arguments for its indestructi- 
bility have been annihilated by Kant’s assault on the Wolfian 
“ proof ” from the indiscerptibility' of the simple, I cannot but feel 
that there is some historical injustice. After all, the great scholastics 
who insisted on the doctrine that the soul is a substance were not 
corporealists, and they thought of the substantial soul not as “ stuff” 
but as a forma substantialis. And their arguments about the incor- 
ruptibility of a substantial form, as may be seen from a careful 
reading of the relevant sections of the Swmma contra Gentiles and 
Summa Theologica of St Thomas, have nothing to do with the notion 
of an indiscerptible “‘ atom.” The reasoning is far more subtle, and 
is based not on reminiscences of Democritus or Epicurus, but on the 
doctrines of Aristotle’s De Generatione et Corruptione. Kant’s 
refutation of the ‘‘ Paralogisms” of rational psychology, however 
successful, leaves the doctrine of the Angelic Doctor untouched. 
And as for the impatience with which Interactionism and Creationism 
are treated, I am sure Professor Pringle-Pattison must be well 
acquainted with the sturdy defence of both by our greatest of living 
psychologists, Professor James Ward. Indeed, I must confess that 
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for my own part I never could make much of the Aristotelian formulee 
from which Professor Pringle-Pattison elects to start. What Aristotle 
really meant by calling the soul the “‘ form” of the organism he 
knew best bimself. Possibly some of the Neo-Thomists know too, 
but I have never been able to see how the doctrine, strictly adhered to, 
could work out to anything but what we call ‘‘ epiphenomenalism,”’ 
and no one has spoken more forcibly about the incoherency of 
epiphenomenalist or parallelist theories of the soul than Professor 
Pringle-Pattison in this very volume. 

So again, when we get to the very heart of the argument, I seem to 
hear the two voices again more than once. Thus a poorish sonnet by 
Matthew Arnold which implies that “‘ eternal life” is confined to a 
small aristocracy of merit is quoted with such emphatic approval that 
one expects to find the mass of humanity sentenced to the fate of 
the ‘“ beasts that perish.”” Yet in the course of a few pages the 
author remarks that eternal life is the gift of God and that God’s 
gifts are not bestowed as grudgingly as “first classes ’’ in an Honours 
examination and so is led to suggest that the giving of the “ cup of 
water ’ may prove to be adequate “ merit.’’ Amid all these hesita- 
tions I find it very hard to feel at all sure what Professor Pringle- 
Pattison’s anticipations for most of his kind really are. At times 
he almost speaks as though he had no anticipations at all. He dwells 
on the point that in the New Testament “ eternal life ” is spoken of 
as bestowed here and now with so much emphasis that one might be 
pardoned the suspicion that his intention was to deny all continuance 
beyond the grave. But again we have only to read on to find that this 
is not what is meant, and that there is a world of difference between 
Professor Pringle-Pattison’s attitude to the future and that, for example, 
of Professor Bosanquet, though I certainly think the writer allows 
himself to forget that the New Testament is equally emphatic on the 
point that here we have hope but not fruition. Is it permissible to 
express the feeling that Professor Pringle-Pattison, left to himself, 
would have championed the great Christian hope less unreservedly, 
but that he has the fear of Professor Bosanquet continually before 
his eyes, constraining him half to unsay the finest things he says ? 
I can at least find no more satisfactory reason for a slightly splenetic 
outburst in which I myself receive the honour of being included in a 
common condemnation with Tennyson and St Paul for having 
expressed a conviction, which, so far as I can discover, is really also 
Professor Pringle-Pattison’s own, that a world in which human 
personal values are not preserved in their fullness would be an irrational 
world. Professor Pringle-Pattison rebukes me—and my betters—by 
talking of the superior nobility of the Stoic resignation ; yet his own 
printed words are there, on another page, to prove that he, too, feels 
the hopeless unsatisfactoriness of the Stoic attempt to worship a 
world-order which does not conserve its highest values, and he himself 
goes nearer than I have ever done to charging Professor Bosanquet 
with a certain levity of attitude to the supreme religious issues. 
For my own part, I am profoundly thankful to Professor Pringle- 
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Pattison for the sympathy he displays with the deepest aspirations of 
humanity and the eloquence with which, when he can forget Professor 
Bosanquet, he pleads their cause. I would say of him much what 
Macaulay said of Dryden: His heart is, like Pascal’s, with the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who “‘ is not the God of the dead but of 
the living.” Pity that his Arimanes, the diew des savants et des 
philosophes, should too often take him prisoner for a time. 

In Professor Simpson’s volume we find ourselves in a totally 
different atmosphere. We have no metaphysics and an abundance 
of paleontology and archeology. All but the last three chapters of 
the book are given to a pretty full account of all that is known or 
conjectured about the physical ancestors of man and the anatomy, 
habits, art, and beliefs of the various races of prehistoric man. It is 
an excellent thing for the student to have this very various material 
collected for him by a competent writer in one compendious and highly 
readable volume. Yet the bearing of it all on the ostensible subject 
of the book is far from apparent. The general drift of the argument 
is that individual personality is the culmination to the secular process 
of evolution. The “ diapason closes full” in rational and moralised 
man, and the meaning of the whole process is only disclosed by its 
end. The reasoning would be relevant if it were followed by an 
attempt to show that individual personality must be conceived of 
as outlasting the bodily life and persisting into the unseen and eternal. 
But, as the book stands, the argument breaks off short just at the 
critical point. So far as it has been developed, the conclusion to 
which it seems to point is not that man may hope to be immortal, but 
that a race of immortal ‘“‘ super-men ” may reasonably be expected 
to follow man in the onward march of “‘ emergent evolution.” Pro- 
fessor Simpson seems not to be alive to this central weakness in his 
case. The difficulty could perhaps be met by accepting as a premise 
of fact the actual resurrection of Christ ; it could then be urged that 
the goal of evolution has already been attained within the human 
race, since ‘‘ Christ is risen—the first-fruits of them that sleep.” 
Without some such supplementation, the assumption made throughout 
all that has preceded, that man is not a mere stage in the evolutionary 
process, but its foreknown and predestined end, remains a mere 
unjustified assumption. At the place where we should expect the 
point to be made, the argument takes a new start by an appeal to 
the thought that ‘‘ God is love,” and thus the reasoning of the greater 
part of the book becomes, in strict logic, superfluous. The faith that 
a God who is love will not frustrate His creatures of the aspiration to 
know and enjoy Him which He has Himself bestowed requires no sup- 
port from an account of our prehistoric ancestry, their houses, diet, and 
art. In the two concluding chapters Professor Simpson turns from 
science to the exegesis of the New Testament and the criticism of 
current Christian doctrine. Much that he has to say is of very 
real interest, but I cannot help feeling that much of it also is rather 
special pleading. Like others among our contemporaries, Professor 
Simpson is very anxious to get rid of Hell by saying that the New 
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Testament contemplates extinction as the end of all who do not 
** enter into life.” He makes an able marshalling of all the evidence— 
and there is a fair amount—which tells in this sense. But I must 
protest against the highly arbitrary way in which all that points in 
the opposite direction is dismissed as “later development.” If a 
theological disputant is allowed free use of this weapon, theology 
becomes the merest game of “‘ heads I win, tails you lose.” 

Apart from all questions of Biblical exegesis, I should like to 
suggest to the “ annihilationists ” that their doctrine seems to involve 
some very dubious philosophy. They do well to dwell on the point 
that eternal beatitude is a “ gift” of God. But a gift presupposes 
certain dispositions in the recipient, to make it a beneficial or even a 
possible gift. Is “‘ eternal life,” ‘‘ fruition of the Godhead,” even a 
possible gift to a creature who has been made in his own nature simply 
perishable? Might it not, for example, transcend the power of Omni- 
potence to bestow that gift on acat or a magpie? If it would, then 
deathlessness or continuance may be said to be, though not the gift, a 
pre-requisite for the bestowal of the gift. The “natural immortality of 
the soul ” will not be the same thing as resurrection to eternal life, 
and yet it will be a condition of resurrection. It will then not follow 
that those who refuse the gift of God simply cease to be. ‘In the 
natural order ” they will continue to live, though not in the beatitude 
which is the true eternal life. If they are to cease like the beasts, 
it must be in virtue of a supernatural miracle of annihilation. And 
what warrant have we to hold that God really works such a miracle ? 
I can find none in reason, nor does Scripture seem to me to 
provide any. 

It is perhaps a pity that Professor Simpson should have closed 
his book with a chapter which has no bearing on his subject, but aims 
at expounding a modernist version of Christianity in which the great 
and heavenly paradox of the God-Man is attenuated. The brunt of 
the attack is directed nominally against the story of the Nativity, but 
the real purpose of it reaches further than the elimination of a physical 
*“‘ miracle ” from the Gospel narrative. The intention is to advocate 
an Adoptionist Christology, as is shown by the very rash assertion 
that the variant “‘thou art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee ”’ 
is the genuine Lucan text of the heavenly voice at the Baptism. 

Professor Simpson seems not to realise that on this type of theory 
the Cross may still bear witness to the love of the man Christ for His 
fellows, but it ceases to bear any witness to the character of God, 
The whole specific character of the Christian religion is lost when the 
death on Calvary is turned into a mere piece of altruistic sacrifice on 
the part of a very excellent man. It is pure thoughtlessness to treat 
this issue as though it were a simple question of the occurrence or non- 
occurrence of a physiological marvel. 

I have only space enough left for a very brief word of apprecia- 
tion of the way in which Dr Jacks has restated the principle of the 
Kantian “‘ moral” argument for immortality, freed of all Kant’s 
ethical pedantry, in language of singular simplicity and felicity. In 
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particular, I am delighted with his protest against the thoughtless 
depreciation of the argument as “ egoistic.” As he truly says, what 
a man judges as inconceivable in a rationally ordered world, is not 
that he himself should be used up in bringing about a good which he 
will not enjoy. In our humbler moments I suppose we all feel often 
enough that the world need not be the worse for the cessation of 
our own poor personality. We might be content to die that others 
may live. But suppose those others, including all the noblest per- 
sonalities we know, are in turn only means to a good they will not see, 
and so on without end, and that the curtain finally drops on the human 
scene with true beatitude reached by no one? Could there be a 
sillier and a more disheartening “ infinite regress”? To put things 
to a very concrete test: suppose that Jesus Christ -has simply sunk 
long ago into nothingness, what sort of a world must it be where 
such a thing could happen ? But if “ by one man came the resurrec- 
tion from the dead,” then there is hope. 
A. E. Taytor. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST ANDREWS. 





Christian Thought: Its History and Application. Lectures written 
for delivery in England during March 1923. By the late Ernst 
Troeltsch.—University of London Press, Ltd., 1923. 


Tue story of this book is a sad one. The distinguished author was 
looking forward in January of last year to a long-deferred visit to 
this country, in which he had been invited to lecture at London, 
Edinburgh, and Oxford, and had actually written the lectures here 
translated into English, when he succumbed to a sudden illness 
which the privations entailed by the economic situation in Germany 
on men with fixed incomes had ill-prepared him to resist, leaving to 
those who had hoped to welcome him here the task of seeing that 
his last words should reach, and, as had been intended, in their own 
language, those for whom they were primarily designed. This task 
has now been carried out by his friend Baron von Hiigel, with the 
assistance of others concerned in the invitation to Professor Troeltsch, 
especially of Dr Ernest Barker, the Principal of King’s College, 
London, under whose auspices three of the five lectures were to have 
been delivered. 

The first and, as Baron von Hiigel says, “‘ the most ambitious, 
as it is also doubtless the most contentious of all the constituents 
of this volume,” is the lecture written for delivery, on the present 
writer’s invitation, at Oxford. The subject—‘“‘ The Place of Chris- 
tianity among the World-Religions ”—was suggested to Troeltsch 
by myself, as I had been deeply interested by the treatment of it in 
his book Die Absolutheit des Christenthums; and the choice of it 
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gave him the opportunity of explaining in what respects he still 
occupied and in what respects he had moved away from the positions 
taken up in the earlier work. He begins by recapitulating the 
argument of that treatise, and goes on to trace the further develop- 
ment of his thoughts. Christianity, he had originally contended, 
shares with all religions a naive or prima facie claim to universal 
validity ; but this claim is in its case of quite a different kind from 
that of other faiths, inasmuch as “all limitation to a particular 
race or nation is excluded on principle,”’ and it “‘ does not depend in 
any way upon human reflection or a laborious process of reasoning, 
but upon an overwhelming manifestation of God in the persons 
and lives of the great prophets.” From this point of view “ its 
claim to absolute validity, following as it does from the content of 
its religious ideal, appears to be vindicated. It possesses the highest 
claim to universality of all the religions, for its claim is based upon 
the deepest foundations, the nature of God and of man.” ‘“‘ Hence 
we may simply leave aside the question of the measure of validity 
possessed by the other religions. Nor need we trouble ourselves with 
the question of the further development of religion itself. It suffices 
that Christianity is itself a developing religion, constantly striving 
towards a fresh and fuller expression. We may content ourselves 
with acknowledging that it possesses the highest degree of validity 
attained among all the historical religions which we are able to 
examine.” “It is the loftiest and most spiritual revelation we 
know at all. Let that suffice.” 

In 1928 Troeltsch was no longer satisfied with this his conclusion 
of 1909. The “ significance for history of the concept of Individuality 
impresses me,” he writes, ““ more forcibly every day ”; but, “I no 
longer believe this to be easily reconcilable with that of supreme 
validity.” In fact he had been led to perceive an incompatibility 
between ascribing such “supreme validity” to any one of the 
world’s religions, and the conception—which, as his editor points out, 
he had first introduced in a work published two years before Die 
Absolutheit itself—of polymorphous truth. This is the conception (to 
quote Baron von Hiigel’s account of it) that ‘‘ while God, indeed, is 
one, and all Truth, as it is in Him, is but one,” yet ‘“‘ Truth, as appre- 
hended, or even as apprehensible, by man varies indefinitely from 
race to race and from age to age, and does so in quality no less than in 
quantity. We can trace no element in any part of our knowledge, 
not even in our mathematics, which remains identical through all 
our earthly space and time.” To examine as it deserves “ this very 
difficult—indeed, I believe, ultimately impossible—conception,” as 
Baron von Hiigel calls it, would be a task too lengthy to be under- 
taken here. It must suffice to point out that any theory which 
allows supreme value and significance to the individuality which 
distinguishes one man or, again, one nation or civilisation from another 
is bound to face the possibility, at least, of such a view as Troeltsch 
here adumbrates. It is noteworthy that a contemporary thinker 
who had also specially interested himself in the idea of Individuality, 
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the late Mr Bernard Bosanquet (whose death took place within a 
fortnight of Troeltsch’s), was led by it to a view of the relation of 
Christianity to other world-religions very similar to that suggested 
by Troeltsch in the lecture before us ; but the need to consider the 
question whether truth be not “ polymorphous ” did not arise for 
him, since he denied any but a “ quasi-individuality ” to all beings 
but the one Absolute, and followed Mr Bradley in treating religion 
as, in the last resort, “appearance ”’ and not “reality.” I have 
already, in an article on Bosanquet’s philosophy of religion contri- 
buted to the October number of this Journal, called attention to 
Troeltsch’s apparent ignorance—or, at least, complete ignoring— 
of the idealistic movement in the British philosophy of the last half- 
century, to which Bosanquet belonged ; and Baron von Hiigel has 
done the like in his introduction to the present volume. It is not, 
by the way, the only point on which Troeltsch’s acquaintance with 
English thought, so extraordinarily thorough and minute in some 
departments, was curiously limited. In his great work Die Sozial- 
lehren der christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen he combined a really 
amazing familiarity with the history and literature of English 
Nonconformity in the two centuries which followed the Reformation 
settlement with a complete failure to recognise the magnitude and 
importance of the Anglican contribution to the religious life of the 
nation during the same period. 

The three lectures on “‘ Ethics and History,” written for delivery 
before the University of London, anticipate, so Baron von Hiigel tells 
us, what was to have been the second volume of the author’s un- 
finished work, Der Historismus und seine Probleme, of which the first 
volume (which I have not seen) was published just before his death. 
They deal not so much with the question of “ the distinction between 
the empirical and categorical derivation of the ethical standards,” 
which, as Troeltsch observes, ‘‘ resounds in almost the entire litera- 
ture of Ethics, from the time of the Greeks down to ourselves,” as 
with the less frequently discussed but really more fundamental 
problem arising from “the internal objective tensions and com- 
plexities of Ethical Thought itself.” The first lecture of this series 
is devoted to “the Morality of Conscience.” Here Troeltsch uses 
language that shows how little he was in sympathy with the type 
of ethical theory which, by making the national State the ultimate’ 
object of moral allegiance, entitled to demand any sacrifice and 
superior to any moral rule, was certainly not without a considerable 
share of responsibility for the production of the atmosphere in which 
the violation of Belgian neutrality could seem to be a justified act. 
The selfishness of the group, a “ selfishness which is in no way more 
venerable, though it is certainly more natural, than the selfishness of 
the individual,” is to be overcome by means of “ a continuous criticism 
of the unity of the group and a continuous moral ennobling of it ” ; 
while ‘‘the justification for the sacrifice and renunciation which 
are thus required ” is not to be found “in the advantage which the 
individual is to gain thereby ; it can only be found in the obligation 
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of the Whole to purity and dignity.” ‘“‘ The same rules,” he lays it 
down, “‘ apply to the relations of the groups or collective personalities 
towards each other, as apply to the relations of single persons with 
one another.” ‘‘ The moral demand rises to the ideal of Humanity, 
of a community of all mankind, in which the national groups are 
morally bound to each other in the same way as the single social 
groups within the several nations.” Rightly, however, he adds that 
‘“ we have always to bear in mind that it is not simply men and 
groups, as so many natural beings, with which we have to do, but 
men and groups as rational beings and as personalities which have 
first to produce themselves by free acts of determination.” 

Yet from public life ‘‘it has never been possible to eliminate 
compromise entirely.” Nevertheless the recognition of this fact 
** does not lead, and the knowledge of it does not lead, to a funda- 
mental Amoralism.” In the act of resolution “ account ought to 
be taken of the moral laws to the fullest possible extent,” although 
‘“‘ absolute standards ’”’ can only be realised ‘as far as possible.” 
“In the act of decision we may thus certainly trace a factor of 
fundamental definition and precision of direction, but not a timeless, 
eternally valid, abstract programme.” Religion “teaches us that 
the pure will and devotion to an ideal world is sufficient for righteous- 
ness, and that life itself remains sinful—a mixture, that is to say, 
of nature and the divine life.” It “‘ places the individual, his decision, 
and his salvation in the foreground. He alone transcends history.” 
It is interesting to contrast Troeltsch’s treatment of this subject 
with that which we find in Croce. There is a point of contact in the 
recognition of what the latter would call the “ economic” by the 
side of the “‘ ethical ” factor in our judgment of conduct ; but in his 
admission that the individual, or a “‘ Kingdom of God” in which 
the individual finds, as the medieval writers say, his patria, “‘ tran- 
scends history,” Troeltsch is poles asunder from his Italian 
contemporary. 

In his deeply interesting introduction Baron von Hiigel has 
dwelt upon the excessive individualism which seems to have grown 
stronger in Troeltsch as life went on, and which made him, despite 
his profound appreciation of the work of the medizval Church, 
so unsympathetic with institutional religion in his own day. An 
emphasis on faith in and loyalty to the community and its institu- 
tions have unquestionably been characteristic of historic Chris- 
tianity ; and has proved itself in fact the reverse of antagonistic to 
spiritual growth in individual souls. Yet it must be remembered 
that even in Catholic Christianity there is—since it is the individual 
soul that in the end must be saved or lost—an ultimate individualism, 
to which all the stress laid upon the common life which institutional 
religion creates and fosters is in the last resort subordinated. 

The second lecture of the London course deals with “‘ The Ethics 
of the Cultural Values.’ I confess that I am in agreement with a 
collaborator in the translation, mentioned by the editor in a note on 
p. 70, in preferring “‘ values of civilisation ” to “ cultural values ” 
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as a rendering of Kulturwerte. Another, whose opinion prevailed, 
thought that “cultural values ” ‘‘ sounds strange in English ears 
only because we have not yet come to think of the things betokened 
by the phrase from the point of view of those who coined it else- 
where; and again, that ‘ civilisation ’ is a wider word than ‘ culture.’ ” 
I venture to think, on the other hand, that “ civilisation,” e.g. in the 
title of Dean Church’s well-known sermons on The Gifts of Civilisa- 
tion, means just what Kultur does here, while “ culture” has too 
narrow a meaning in English for this purpose, owing largely to its 
association with the use made of the term by Matthew Arnold. But, 
however we may call them, the essence of these Kulturwerte is, as 
Troeltsch says, that they are “ actual values of a universal, more 
than accidental, and more than individual validity, for the attain- 
ment of which we make it a duty of ourselves and of others to strive.” 
They are in fact, as he points out, the ‘‘ Goods” or “ Ends ” of 
traditional ethics. 

The question which Troeltsch raises about these “ cultural values ” 
is one of the utmost importance to all those who are concerned to 
interpret the Christian religion to our contemporaries. For nowhere 
is the contrast between the tradition of Christian teaching (though 
doubtless not at all to the same extent of Christian practice) and the 
habitual temper of the modern world more marked, than in the 
attitudes which they respectively encourage towards the Kulturwerte 
—not only the higher, such as art or science or erudition, but the 
lower, such as cleanliness, efficiency, and the saving of labour, 


which may certainly be considered in a light in which they are more 
than ‘“‘ mere means of supporting life and enhancing its pleasures,” 
and so are entitled to admission into the rank of “actual values 
of universal validity, for the attainment of which we make it a duty 
to strive.” Troeltsch thus concludes his discussion of the general 
relation between the previously discussed “‘ morality of personality ” 
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and the quest of “‘ goods” or “spiritual values.” ‘The former 
cannot come into action without the latter, the latter can never 
become a reality without the former.” The “ morality of con- 
science ’’ leads us “ out of History into the sphere of the timelessly 
valid,” the “ethic of cultural values” conducts us ‘“ back into 
History and Development and more particularly into the realm of 
the Individual.”’ ‘‘ Chinese, Indian, Mohammedan, Hellenic, Medizx- 
val, and Modern cultural atmospheres are individual systéms of 
thought, mysterious and original, which express themselves even in 
Science and Religion.” We have here again the thought of Indi- 
viduality which dominates the Oxford lecture. How to reconcile the 
recognition of an ultimate value in Individuality with the thought, 
which inspired Kant and Fichte, of a morality that abstracts from 
individual differences, and regards only the “rational being” in each 
man, is a problem which has seldom been more strikingly propounded 
than here. The answer is found by Troeltsch in the faith, “ an 
inward personal experience and a personal attitude,” which ulti- 
mately decides and justifies. In the doctrine of justification by 
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such a faith, “ valid equally for Catholics and Protestants,” cul- 
minates the religion of the West, though not of the East. The 
quest of a synthesis between East and West Troeltsch, as we have 
seen, had become at the last disposed to decline as beyond our 
powers. 

The third London lecture deals with Der Gemeingeist, the Common 
Spirit, and the problem presented by the necessity of reconciling the 
development of a strong public opinion with the opportunity of 
free play for the individuality which we must value so highly. In 
its universality the Common Spirit is an ideal only ; the facts of life 
show a multiplicity of Common Spirits or Social Complexes. Nor 
is an ultimate solution to be sought within History itself; but only 
in that “‘ Hereafter,” outside of all History, foreshadowed by the 
devout anticipations of religious souls, by the recognition of which, 
as we have already noted, Troeltsch’s position is so strongly con- 
trasted with Croce’s. 

The third and last section of the book consists of a lecture on 
Politics, Patriotism, and Religion, which was to have been read before 
the London Society for the Study of Religion. Over this essay, 
as one is not surprised to observe, there lies unmistakably the shadow 
of the present distress. The world-war seems to Troeltsch in retro- 
spect only an episode among others of the history, extending from 
the Reformation period to the present day, of politics inspired by the 
principles of Machiavelli and resting on the doctrine of the balance 
of power. Four suggestions have been put forward for solving the 
problem presented by the contrast between the facts of this history 
and the ideals of the Christian religion. One renounces the latter 
altogether in favour of the thoroughgoing naturalism of Machiavelli 
and Spengler, and regards periodic wars as inevitable. Another 
despairs of peace on earth and looks forward to the triumph of the 
kingdom of God in another world ; in this it has no functions but 
those of suffering and of hope. A third is the project of a World- 
State guaranteeing peace to the nations which it includes. The 
fourth is that of a League of Nations. This seems to our author 
the most hopeful, though he indicates the difficulties and dangers 
which it has to face. It would eventually require a separation of 
patriotism from politics, which is, however, in his judgment, by no 
means impossible, far-reaching as would be the changes which it 
must involve. The lecture ends with a declaration of Troeltsch’s 
own adhesion to the principle—honoured, as he remarks, in this 
country, though undervalued in his own—of compromise; which is, m 
his view, compatible with the refusal to entertain the fundamental 
abandonment of the ideal which we must ever keep before our eyes 
and strive “‘ by faith, hope, and love ” continually to approach. 

CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 
ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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New Light on the Revelation of St John the Divine. By the Rev. 
C. E. Douglas, S.F.—London: The Faith Press, 1923.—Pp. 
160. 


Tus book is a sequel to The Mystery of the Kingdom. In each of 
these books Mr Douglas has set us a difficult task. He has learning, 
industry, insight, and a quietly ardent love of his chosen work, but— 
he has not the gift of exposition. Some of his explanations are 
explicanda. He presupposes too often that his readers know as much 
as he himself does. He has notable things in his mind, but it happens 
not infrequently that, after one has read his exposition of them, one 
wonders what he means. That is unfortunate, and does Mr Douglas 
much injustice, for these two books are really great. Anyone who 
takes the trouble to master them will be repaid amply. Having 
myself spent much time on them, I do not hesitate to say that they 
are the most important contribution which has been made to exegesis 
in our time. They make it necessary to reconsider many things, 
and are the commencement of a new beginning in New Testament 
studies. 

Happily, Mr Douglas’s most important conclusions are in the 
simpler parts of his books. Mr Douglas believes that the Apocalypse 
which stands at the end of the New Testament is the work of St 
John the Divine. He accepts, moreover, the Claudian date given 
by Epiphanius; in Babylon he sees Jerusalem—‘“‘ Jerusalem that now 
is’’; and he contends that the book was written against the religious 
and political pretensions of the Jewish Nationalists. On each of 
these three points his argument seems to me to amount to a demon- 
stration. One would be glad to hear what the few men in England 
who are competent in these matters have to say. The comments of 
Dr Charles, for instance, would be especially interesting. 

If Mr Douglas be right, the Apocalypse is the earliest, not the 
latest, book of the New Testament. Passages in Colossians and 
Ephesians instantly move one to ask—*‘ Did St Paul know the book, 
or was he in touch with the intellectual background of the book ? ” 
Perhaps Mr Douglas will one day give us his answer to that question. 

Mr Douglas recognises, of course, that the book has sources. He 
gives a careful and lucid demonstration that the Holy City of the 
Apocalypse reproduces, from another geographical point of view, 
the Chariot of Ezekiel’s Vision. He makes it clear, however, that 
the book is not a mere conflation of documents. An analysis which 
seems to search out everything has convinced him that the book is 
an organic unity—is marked by unity of structure, unity of doctrine, 
unity of purpose. The pre-existing materials have not been merely 
brought together. They have been adapted, synthesised, reinter- 
preted by a master-hand guided by a new thought—Ecce Agnus Dei. 
Here again Mr Douglas seems unanswerable. Yet one attends upon 
the competent, and desiderates their comments. 

I have used the word “ sources.”” That word seems appropriate ; 
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Mr Douglas would not disown it. I feel sure, however, that he 
would be much surprised were some wise men on the extreme Right 
to accuse him of resolving the Spirit of Prophecy into a meticulous 
industry with scissors and paste. It may be that he sometimes 
thinks of documents, of documentary sources, but the thought which 
is always dominant in his mind is that of a tradition—an apocalyptic 
tradition. Central in his exposition is the figure of St John the 
Baptist. In every other Christian exposition the Baptist is an 
isolated, momentary harbinger—one who briefly fulfilled a prophetic 
word, “‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord,” and whose influence ended 
when he himself came to a tragic end. In Mr Douglas’s exposition he 
appears in a quite different guise. Therein he is set forth as the 
originator of a widespread, perduring movement, and, above all, as 
the culmination and the final voice of Jewish Apocalyptic. 

It is a fascinating story that Mr Douglas tells. He shows us in 
Ezekiel’s Chariot an Apocalypse of Nature which later prophetic hands 
afterwards reproduced as an Apocalypse of the Throne; he tells us 
that, in course of time, the first apocalypse became an Apocalypse 
of the Temple, the Sanctuary, which also later hands reproduced ; 
he speaks, in a few tremendous words, of the rejection of the offering 
of Blood, of the Eternal Lamb and the Apocalypse thereof ; then he 
brings us, through the Essenes, to one who appears as the heir of all 
that apocalyptical past, John the Baptist, and to his terminal words, 
‘* Behold the Lamb of God.” 

Apocalypse of the Throne, Apocalypse of the Sanctuary, Apocal- 
ypse of the Lamb—all these are in Christian Apocalypse, as its 
structure and unity. Therein they are not juxtaposed, they are 
integrated—integrated by the magistral thought, ‘‘ Ecce Agnus Dei. 
This, this Jesus, is the timeless Lamb timelessly slain.” In the 
Christian Apocalypse, that integrating thought is the only thought 
distinctively Christian. Every other thought, every other symbol, is 
pre-Christian. 

‘* Pre-Christian ’”—I was on the point of writing “‘ Jewish,” but 
I remembered that Mr Douglas has made that word too narrow for 
the occasion. He demonstrates clearly the presence of non-Jewish, 
non-Hellenic, elements in the apocalyptical tradition which St John 
the Divine received. He takes us back to a time when there pre- 
vailed in Phoenicia, Syria, and Palestine a common religion, not (it 
is true) quite homogeneous, but diversified chiefly by Divine names, 
and, in a bold (but not over-bold) adventure, he reconstructs a 
primitive Apocalypse wherein the central figures were those of the 
Three Great Ones who were known at Samothrace. 

I have praised Mr Douglas’s work unusually. I have given much 
time to the study of it, and I feel sure that the future will confirm 
my praise. 

ARTHUR BouTwoop. 


Lonpon. 
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New Testament Teaching in the Light of St Paul’s. By A. H. McNeile, 
D.D.—Cambridge : University Press, 1923.—Pp. xix+320. 


StuDENTs of theology will be grateful to Dr McNeile for this book. 
The freshness with which the subject is treated, the scholarship which 
the author commands, and his admirable style make it a pleasure to 
follow the writer in his examination of the data, his keen analysis of 
the teaching of the different books of the New Testament, and his 
tracing of the line of the development of theological thought in 
Christian circles in the first century of our era. The volume is a 
valuable contribution to constructive criticism of the New Testament. 
The author approaches his task in a scientific spirit, and his aim is 
to arrive at the truth irrespective of the consequences to popular 
Christian beliefs. One would infer that his own sympathies are with 
a sacerdotal interpretation of the Christian religion, but he never 
allows his own prepossessions to influence his judgment, and un- 
biased readers will not fail to appreciate his self-restraint in this 
respect. 

Dr McNeile admits that the influence of St Paul is paramount in 
the New Testament, and that it is reflected in the Synoptics, but not 
to the extent that Professor Bacon asserts. He will by no means, 
however, accept the view that St Paul is the creator of the Christian 
faith. He concludes that there is a body of teaching which can be 
traced to Jesus, and to St James and other teachers of the primitive 
Church, which is altogether pre-Pauline. 

The different ways of interpreting divine sonship in the non- 
Pauline and the Pauline portions of the New Testament are discussed 
and employed as illustrating the stages through which early Christian 
thought passed during the first century. In the teaching of Jesus, 
the fundamental message was that “‘ every blessing provided for God’s 
sons is attainable by anyone ” (p. 8). -Of Jesus, it is stated, that ‘ by 
obeying the wishes of His Father He realised and achieved true 
Sonship ” (p. 26). Divine sonship is thus a moral relationship to 
God, and this conception of it is rooted in Old Testament teach- 
ing about the sonship of Israel. A relation to God destined for 
the true Israel is realised by Jesus; ‘‘ His Sonship was therefore 
an office—that of Representative and Champion—in virtue of 
character ”’ (p. 27). 

The author is of the opinion that the ‘‘ apocalyptic Son of Man ” 
of the Jewish writings had little influence on Jesus’ conception of 
divine sonship, and that the eschatological teaching ascribed to Jesus 
in the Synoptic Gospels was largely drawn from Jewish sources by his 
followers at a later period, and through a misunderstanding of the 
meaning Jesus Himself attached to apocalyptic and eschatological 
expressions He may have used, they must have concluded that He 
taught what they believed to be the truth. The prominence of the 
eschatological element in the New Testament is fully dealt with by 
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the author, and he clearly proves that its importance diminishes in the 
Pauline writings and in those of his disciples until it practically 
vanishes in the Fourth Gospel ; and yet the arguments of Schweitzer 
are not, in our opinion, fully answered. 

What Dr MeNeile has to say on the use made by Jesus of the word 
‘Spirit’ is of great interest. He concludes that Jesus did not 
employ this term in any way inconsistent with the Jewish Scriptures 
and the ‘‘ Wisdom ” literature. Its functions were largely identical 
with those ascribed to the spirit of Yahwe, and to wisdom among the 
Jews. And in discussing the famous passage, Mc. xiii. 82, he suggests 
that a consciousness of the full meaning of Divine Fatherhood was 
possible for Jesus, without claiming for him on the strength of that 
and other passages a share in the omniscience of Deity (p. 81). The 
idea of pre-existence was foreign to the teaching of Jesus (p. 59), and 
the suffering to which he looked forward was to his mind inseparable 
from divine sonship in every age: but this sonship is consummated 
in Jesus (p. 44). . 

Passing on to the teaching of the early Church, the author describes 
the background of all the apostolic doctrine and literature as “‘ the 
Old Testament with its age-long traditions of a sacred people, chosen 
of old by God, and its expectations of an ideal age to come ; then the 
primary facts of Christ’s death, resurrection, exaltation, and the gift 
of His Spirit to the members of the Christian fellowship ; and finally 
the expectation of the near approach of the End ” (p. 187). St Paul 
added to this his doctrine of “‘ mystical union with Christ,” which 
was his interpretation of his own religious experience. In the 
soteriology of the apostle the resurrection—not “ resuscitation ”’— 
of Christ was of primary importance, for it explained how the Christ 
could indwell in the Christians as “ Spirit,” and also the spiritual 
nature of true religion. For St Paul the culmination of the spiritual 
life is the ‘‘ resurrection,”’ but it is reached with the Christ, by first 
conforming to his death, as the first act in a mysterious process. A 
similar thought in a less developed form is present in 1 Peter, 
Apocalypse, and Hebrews. 

The author is of the opinion that the pre-existence of Christ is 
implied in the Pauline Epistles, but that it is clearly asserted in 
Hebrews and the Fourth Gospel. The emphasis, however, in the 
latter writings is on the real humanity of Jesus, a fact which reflects 
the influence of gnostic speculations at the close of the first century 
on the early Christians. The Fourth Gospel is a reinterpretation of 
the gospel message in order to counteract gnostic teaching, but the 
author of this Gospel failed to grasp St Paul’s doctrine of ‘‘ mystical 
union,” and makes the principle of the Incarnation to be “‘ the Way ” 
of attaining the true life. He also interprets divine sonship in a 
moral sense (p. 272), and the term povoyevys needs imply no more 
than this. This view is certainly confirmed by the use of this same 
term by Aéschylus in the Agamemnon, i. 878. 

Dr MeNeile has in this work fearlessly put into practice the right— 
which the Christian Church ought to allow all its members—of 
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reinterpreting the early documents of the Church in the light of the 
best scholarship, and of reconstructing its faith according to the 
maturer judgment of modern times. 


Morris B. Owen. 
CARMARTHEN. 





The Life of Mrs Humphry Ward. By her daughter Janet Penrose 
Trevelyan.—London : Constable & Co., 1923. 


Tus book is much more than a touching memorial of filial piety to 
a distinguished mother. The career which it describes with so much 
skill was woven into contemporary life with many strands, and its 
record reflects with singular clearness some of the varied currents of 
thought and activity during the last half-century. The story is 
naturally told out of the intimacy of the home, with a clearness of 
insight and a deftness of touch which win the reader’s attention 
throughout. Mrs Trevelyan has doubtless been wise in compressing 
her narrative into moderate compass, though the occasional extracts 
from correspondence often awaken the desire for further acquaintance 
with the inner life of a mind so rich in thought and so active in 
sympathy. Alas! that the projected “Sermons and Journals of 
Richard Meynell”’ were never written. 

Everyone who cared has, of course, long known that Mrs Ward 
was born in Australia (1851), and that her father (described by the 
familiar family name Tom) was the second son of Arnold of Rugby. 
His reception into the Roman Catholic Church at Hobart Town in 
1856 led to his return to England that year, and his little daughter 
during subsequent years of economic struggle came into the Arnold 
environment, chiefly under her grandmother at Fox How. She had 
inherited from her mother—of whom her father said that she had 
“the nature of a queen ’—a temperament that made her childhood 
often stormy, but after due discipline supplied her with the amazing 
energy and independence of her later years. Her father rejoined the 
Church of England in 1865, and settled in Oxford, and in 1867 his 
daughter Mary, her schooldays completed, found herself launched 
at the head of a young family of eight children into the opportunities 
and fascinations of the intellectual life of the University. How she 
enjoyed them, how Mr and Mrs Mark Pattison and Jowett befriended 
her; what precious aid and support she found in the philosophy of 
T. H. Green, and the historical stimulus of J. R. Green and Mandell 
Creighton (to say nothing of their gifted wives, still living) ; how she 
came to the study of early Spanish history (with an equipment of 
Latin, French, German, and Italian), this book relates but briefly, 
for is it not told in the Recollections from her own pen? The issue 
of her investigations into the influences affecting historical testimony 
was applied with surprising clearness and confidence to the early 
records of Christianity. In 1871 she could write to her future 
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husband, “ Traditional and conventional Christianity is worked out ”’ ; 
and two years later to her father, “‘ Of dogmatic Christianity I can 
make nothing. Nothing is clear except the personal character of 
Christ and that view of Him as the founder and lawgiver of a new 
society which struck me years ago in Ecce Homo.” A curious inci- 
dent in her twentieth year opened the argument of the work which 
afterwards made her famous. In the first Bampton Lecture of 1871 the 
preacher, the Rev. John Wordsworth (afterwards Bishop of Salisbury), 
denounced those who had abandoned orthodox views as guilty of sin. 
In a few days his indignant hearer had prepared an anonymous 
Protest in the form of a dialogue which was put up for sale in the 
chief bookseller’s window in the High Street. Unfortunately, the 
pamphlet bore no printer’s name. In a few hours an ecclesiastic 
entered the shop and pointed out that this omission rendered the 
sale illegal. The pamphlet was withdrawn under the threat of 
proceedings, and the author could only distribute copies among her 
friends. The Rector of Lincoln wrote in admiration of her courage, 
adding: “‘ More interesting even than your argument against the 
psychological dogma was your constructive hint as to the ‘ Church 
of the Future.’ I wish I could follow you there! But that is an 
argumentum non unius hore.’ Many years of hard study and 
equally hard thinking were to pass before the argument was carried 
a step further. 

The years following marriage (1872) were full of strenuous work. 
Articles on the early Spanish kings and ecclesiastics for the Dictionary 
of Ecclesiastical Biography, constant reviewing, especially in French 
and Spanish literature, for the Times, the Church Guardian, and after- 
wards for the Pall Mall Gazette, kept Mrs Ward in touch with 
contemporary writers. Her organising skill found opportunity in 
promoting lectures for ladies, which grew into the establishment of 
Somerville College ; and her practical experience of home life issued 
in Plain Facts on Infant Feeding for circulation in the Oxford slums. 
Removal to London in 1881 brought fresh opportunities of work and 
friendship, and the long series of novels was opened in 1884 with 
Miss Bretherton. Her friend, Professor Creighton, wrote from Cam- 
bridge complaining that the personages all moved in the same region 
of ideas, and that a narrow one. He demanded “ an entire slice of 
life,” and wanted to see the mutual interaction of a number of 
characters. His requirement was answered in Robert Elsmere (1888), 
written in the ample style of the old three-volume novel, each of an 
unusual size, and yet condensed after nearly a year’s labour from still 
ampler proportions. Some readers of this Journal may recall the 
excitement which it produced. The process which led the Rector of 
Murewell to surrender his orthodoxy was traced along the same path 
of inquiry into the value of historical testimony which Mrs Ward 
had herself trodden. Mr Gladstone entered the lists as the champion 
of the Creeds in the Nineteenth Century (May 1888), and the book 
passed rapidly through seven editions till it was issued in a single 
volume, first at six shillings and then at half a crown, and by 1891 
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the total sales amounted in this country to 70,500 copies, while in 
America the circulation of pirated editions was on a still larger scale. 
The tragic story of Helbeck (1898), exhibiting another phase of the 
conflict between Catholic tradition and the modern spirit, showed 
her deep sympathy with some aspects of the Roman piety to which 
her father had returned in 1876. Their relations remained those of 
the tenderest affection and intimacy; and this book, which many 
critics have judged her finest artistic work, Mrs Ward dedicated to 
him. Another figure, that of Father Benecke, in her Italian novel 
Eleanor (1900), sketched with great delicacy and charm the attitude 
of a Modernist priest. The years ran on with unabated productiveness, 
while study never ceased, and in 1911 The Case of Richard Meynell 
presented a noble sequel to Robert Elsmere, in which the Modernist 
preacher pleaded with irrepressible hopefulness for religious freedom, 
a Reformed Church, ‘“ coextensive with the nation, resting on a 
democratic government, yet tenderly jealous of its ancient ceremonies, 
so long as each man might interpret them as he was able.” It was a 
beautiful vision, but the coldness of its reception proved how vain 
was its appeal. New personalities had arisen, old parties had shifted 
their emphasis. The future did not lie in the kind of comprehension 
which Mrs Ward so ardently desired. She revealed no more of the 
secret springs of her inner life. 

The thirty-one volumes which stand under Mrs Ward’s name 
would themselves make a remarkable product for a single person. 
But to this literary activity there was gradually added a series of 
enterprises skilfully designed to supply neglected social needs. 
Robert Elsmere had fought his squire over the unsanitary cottages 
on his estate, and afterwards founded a New Brotherhood in a poor 
working-class neighbourhood in London. To provide opportunity 
for similar work, steps were taken in 1890 for the creation of a settle- 
ment which, after preparatory years of labour, was finally housed in 
1897 in the admirable building now bearing Mrs Ward’s own name. 
The chief labours of the preliminary ‘organisation, the collection of 
funds, the discovery of a site, the enlistment of fellow-workers, the 
discussion of architect’s plans, all devolved on her. Meantime, the 
study of the neighbourhood, the knowledge of poor homes, the inter- 
course with tired mothers whom she brought down to rest in a cottage 
near her beautiful country home at Stocks, directed her attention 
specially to the forlorn lives of numbers of crippled children deprived 
of education because they could not go to school. How the school 
for invalid children was first opened in the Settlement in 1899, and 
its success led the London School Board to establish similar schools 
elsewhere, may be read in Mrs Trevelyan’s fascinating story. Long 
afterwards, Mr Graham Wallas wrote that Mrs Ward “ brought to 
the task not only imagination and sympathy, but a steady and 
systematic industry, which is the most valuable of all qualities in 
public life. She was never disheartened and never procrastinated.” 

Neither imagination, sympathy, or industry, however, was ex- 
hausted by the Cripples’ School. Some two or three years before 
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the Settlement was opened, a play-centre had been established on 
Saturday mornings in the hired hall where the first operations had 
been begun. In the more spacious premises of the Settlement this 
grew into an evening Recreation School (5.80 to 7), which brought 
in twelve hundred children a week. Ten years later twenty such 
centres had been established, with an attendance of a million and a 
half, and an annual expenditure of £5700. The Education Authority 
granted free use of their buildings, but not till 1917, under the adminis- 
tration of Mr Fisher, was half the actual cost also conceded. Yet a 
third kind of provision was devised for the children who roamed the 
streets in the summer holidays, without the delights of a fortnight 
in the country. A “* Vacation School ” was opened at the Settlement, 
and the attendance rose to a thousand per day. A few years after- 
wards the London County Council established six others, but the 
promoters lacked the persistence of Mrs Ward, and after two years 
they were dropped. The maintenance of all these efforts, the selection 
of teachers, the perpetual enlargement of the little army of helpers, 
and, above all, the provision of funds, threw an immense burden of 
responsibility on the foundress, who, nevertheless, found time to 
talk politics to her village neighbours, and lead for some years a 
vigorous campaign against Woman’s Suffrage. It was not surprising, 
even with the help of a very able and devoted secretary, that eighty 
letters might go out from Stocks in one day. And all this was accom- 
plished under the strain of constant ill-health. She had never been 
robust ; in middle life she could hardly walk beyond her garden ; 
she suffered repeatedly and grievously from writer’s cramp, and 
mysterious conditions which were very imperfectly understood. But 
with dauntless courage she laboured on. For sheer intellectual power 
in grasping and co-ordinating a complicated series of military events, 
the last of her three war-books, Fields of Victory, deserves perhaps the 
warmest recognition. This is not the place to estimate her power as 
an artist, or speculate on the future of her novels, but the readers who 
recall the wide variety of the characters she created for them, the 
sympathy which she has given to those in temptation or suffering, 
the love of art which she has quickened, and the skill with which she 
has woven together the influences of nature and the crises of human 
life, will dwell rather on the qualities which her daughter’s memoir 
displays, her capacity for friendship, her untiring sympathy, her 
appeal to the best in the men and women she portrayed, her lowly 
reverence, and her love of truth. 


J. Est~in CARPENTER. 
OxFORD. 





An Outline of Psychology. By William McDougall, F.R.S., Professor 
of Psychology in Harvard College.—London: Methuen & Co., 
1923.—Pp. xvi+456. 


In his interesting Preface to this book, Professor McDougall writes 
that to the serious student of psychology he is “ inclined to say : 
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‘Begin, as I did, by reading James’s Principles carefully and 
thoroughly, and then take up this book and see if it can help to clarify 
your thinking, and to clear up some of the minor tangles left by 
James.’”? I disagree. I should say: ‘“ Begin with this book.” 
Whether James’s Principles would come next on the list is another 
matter, which need not now be considered. But one of the troubles 
about most text-books of psychology is that the student may forget, 
as he reads them, that his whole concern is to understand the modes 
of life of real human beings. He will run no such danger as he reads 
this book. And though a discerning student may very well differ 
from McDougall at many points, he cannot fail to learn from An 
Outline of Psychology what is in some ways the most important 
lesson of all, that psychology is concerned to discover the springs and 
the structure of the conduct of real men in a real world. 

After an Introduction in which McDougall defines his general 
position, come three fascinating chapters on The Behaviour of the 
Lower Animals, The Behaviour of Insects, and The Behaviour of the 
Vertebrates. There is nothing new in these discussions, except a 
brief account of certain experiments conducted by the author, but 
the material used is remarkably well selected and is presented in 
such a way that it cannot fail to provoke interest. Partly, no doubt, 
this is because the whole is prefaced by a general account of “‘ marks 
of behaviour.” Six such “‘ marks ” are distinguished and a seventh 
added later. They are: spontaneity of movement; persistence of 
activity independently of the initiating impression; variability of 
persistent movements ; cessation of movement upon the attainment 
of a certain end; preparation for a changed situation; improva- 
bility ; and finally that behaviour involves the whole organism. 
Whenever a human being displays these marks of behaviour, 
McDougall urges, ‘‘ we do not hesitate to infer that they are pur- 
posive, by which we mean that they are made for the sake of attain- 
ing their natural end, and that this end is more or less clearly antici- 
pated or foreseen.” This gives us the keynote of the whole book, 
for it is throughout consistently maintained that “ purposive action 
is the most fundamental category of psychology.” 

McDougall next passes to a study of The Instincts of the Mammals 
and of Man. For my part, I think this chapter less interesting than 
the preceding discussions. It is largely concerned with an enumera- 
tion and description of different instinctive modes of reaction. A 
study of Habit and Intelligence in Animals follows, and there is 
then a rather ineffective section on The Behaviour of the Natural 
Man. Perhaps, after all, this chapter is disappointing only because 
McDougall calls his natural man “‘ Mowgli.” Side by side with the 
Jungle Tales this account seems very unexciting. 

The book now turns to the topics of the more usual type of 
introductory manual, and discusses Perceptual Thinking; Attention 
and Interest; and Imagining, Anticipating, Recollecting. Emotion 
is the next topic to be considered. It is treated in very close 
connection with conation. The latter is regarded as a mode of 
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experience, and, as such, is said to be present in every emotion. The 
‘‘ primary emotions ” are considered much as they were in the Social 
Psychology, and are distinguished from secondary and derived 
emotions, the last being given a specially extended treatment. This 
leads to a short discussion of Disposition, Temper, Temperament, and 
Moods, after which a return is made to the subject-matter of 
the more “ intellectual ” type of psychology, and “ Belief and Doubt ” 
are considered. Both of them are, for McDougall, derived emotions. 
A very important chapter on The Growth of Mental Structure, 
which, however, is less original than might have been expected, leads 
to an analysis of Reasoning and the System of Beliefs, and this 
conducts us to the final chapter, which concerns ‘‘ Character.” 

It will be evident from this brief account of its contents that 
An Outline of Psychology covers a very large field. I wish I could 
adequately express my admiration for the way in which Professor 
McDougall has carried out his task. The writing itself is excellent ; 
lively, interesting, and always clear. The book is generally ready 
with concrete illustrations, and in almost all cases the illustrations 
are the fruit of genuine observation, and neither mere repetitions 
from other people nor the work of speculative fancy. It will be a 
very good thing if, as a result of a reading of this book, the student 
becomes more observant of the life of animals, less inclined to adopt 
the superior “ anthropomorphic ”’ disdain which is still far too promi- 
nent in some circles. It will be good if he learns once for all, that 
no mode of human behaviour can ever be completely accounted for 
in terms of the elements into which it may be analysed. Many 
other teachers have, of course, taught the same lessons; but none 
with more enthusiasm than Professor McDougall, and few with so 
much forcefulness. 

Yet there are a number of points in which the book seems to me 
in need of improvement. For one thing, it is far too controversial. 
Two groups rouse McDougall to fury : one is the group of behaviourists, 
and the other that very strangely assorted group which he calls 
associationists, or, alternatively, the ‘‘ mosaic psychologists.” Both 
of these groups he constantly stigmatises as ‘‘ mechanists,” which, 
on his lips, is a term of deep reproach. He constantly goes out of 
his way to harry them. They are “ blind,” they almost invariably 
scale “‘the height of absurdity”; in fact they have no breath of 
life in them at all. McDougall overdoes it. And he is not always 
fair. After all, the behaviourists are responsible for a very great 
amount of thoroughly sound observation, and, apart from the philo- 
sophical theories of some of them, they have contributed much 
positive material to help towards the understanding of animal 
response. As for the ‘“ mosaic psychologists,” they are not all so 
blind to the importance and function of psychic wholes as McDougall 
often imagines. 

Some of McDougall’s specific criticism seem to me similarly un- 
fair. Several of his remarks about Professor Woodworth and Mr 
Shand are of this character, but no doubt these authors can look 
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after themselves. It is not so with Dr Rivers, and I think that 
McDougall should either have dealt with him more adequately, or 
have deleted the references to his work. Rivers’ view that there 
are a group of “ danger instincts” is, for example, simply dismissed 
with the remark that this is confusion “largely due to the failure to 
distinguish between motor mechanisms and instincts.” Now, this 
distinction is undoubtedly an important one, and McDougall does 
well to emphasise it. But I do not think Rivers’ view can be thus 
easily disposed of. I do not think either that he meant merely that 
there are a number of motor mechanisms each of which can be 
actuated by the same “drive,” or that the facts are really 
susceptible to this interpretation. 

There are many other points that I should like to raise. McDougall 
seems to me far too prone to believe that everything he has written 
in the past must be right. There is only one recantation in the 
whole of the book, so far as I have found, and that only a partial 
one. This is certainly not because his earlier work is allowed to 
escape the reader’s attention. Once more, I cannot see that a really 
good case is made out for the inevitable connection of purpose with 
foresight. Again, the treatment of instinct—though an advance 
on the earlier book—still seems to me too “ piecemeal.” In real 
life it is but rarely that a single type of instinctive response is 
brought into play; and from the first the genuinely important 
problems of instinctive behaviour concern the interrelations of the 
instincts. The treatment of laughter and of play both seem to me 
partial and unsatisfactory, and the conclusion, fundamental for 
McDougall, that all “‘ drive”? comes from the instincts, seems possibly 
to be very much bound up with a tendency so to generalise certain 
instincts that there is hardly any situation in the explanation of the 
response to which they cannot plausibly be evoked. The dis- 
cussions of what are generally called the cognitive processes of per- 
ception, attention, imagination, and the like, are less thorough and 
on the whole less convincing than those by which they are preceded. 

However, the blemishes in the book are far less important than 
its excellences. Professor McDougall has, to my mind, produced a 
first-rate introduction to the difficult science of psychology 

F. C. BARTLETT. 

Se Joun’s CoLtEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Religion of Lower Races: as Illustrated by the African Bantu. 
By Edwin W. Smith.—New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928.— 
Pp. xii+82. 


THE purpose for which this book has been written marks it as signifi- 
cant. It is the first of a series that is in process of publication by 
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the Board of Missionary Preparation of North America, primarily for 
the use of those who design to live among primitive peoples. While 
the need for missionaries to heathen peoples to understand the religion 
of those among whom they work has long been recognised, this has 
not won wide acceptance. When Origen was taken to task for 
studying the works of Plato, Numenius, the Stoics, and Pythagoreans, 
he justified himself by saying that he could not help his non-Christian 
hearers unless he understood their opinions. This seems obvious. 
Yet, with notable exceptions, the incentive to missionary enterprise, 
even in modern times, has been the conviction that heathen religions 
are false, and are to be repudiated and replaced by Christianity, not 
studied and understood. This endeavour to enable the student “ to 
think in terms of a devotee of a strange religion, to appreciate his 
point of view with some sympathy, and thus become able to consider 
his religious problems hopefully,”’ marks the passing of the old order 
and the triumph of a new attitude that is fraught with tremendous 
possibilities in connection with the future of primitive peoples. It 
does not, however, follow that this new attitude to the religions of 
lower races implies the collapse of the claims of Christianity to be 
the supreme religion, or of the Semitic peoples as having a genius for 
religion. Everywhere religion asserts itself with varying value. 
Christianity, standing in the succession and at the summit of the 
Semitic development, marks the highest in spiritual attainment that 
humanity has reached. 

The preparation of this text-book could not have been put into 
more capable hands than those of its author. Mr Smith has lived 
among the people he describes, and has carried out an intimate study 
of their history and social and religious inheritance. The Ila-Speaking 
Peoples of Northern Rhodesia, of which he is the principal author, is 
recognised as a standard work in ethnology. Here his purpose is more 
general and has a definite object. He does not hesitate to say that 
the religion of the Bantu peoples is deficient. ‘“‘ They need the 
absolute imperatives and the moral ideals that Christianity brings.” 
But he gives the facts that justify the statement. In face of this 
competent study of the soul of a people, those who are in the habit 
of flouting missionary enterprise will need to show that the facts are 
wrongly described, or to be silent. 

This study is elementary in the sense that it does not follow the 
thoroughly scientific methods of many of the works named in the 
bibliography given in the appendix. Yet it embraces the life of fifty 
millions of people whose three hundred known languages form one 
family of speech. They inhabit, generally, the territory south of the 
Equator in Africa. Their physical differences are considerable, and 
their unity is linguistic more than ethnical. The method pursued is 
to describe the religious ideals and their manner of manifestation in 
everyday life ; then to discuss the conception of personality and its 
survival ; the cult of the dead ; nature spirits ; tribal divinities, and 
the conception of the Supreme Being. A final chapter deals with the 
Christian approach to the Bantu. 
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Sympathy with these people is apparent. It is from no standpoint 
of conscious superiority that their characteristics are studied. There 
is desire to enter into their thought and to open ways by which what 
is best in Christian culture can be added to the best in their religious 
endowment. Concerning the future of the Bantu race, Mr Smith 
is optimistic. He says: 


“* The Bantu are not likely to die out. They should develop 
industrially and intellectually, for they have that in them which 
should carry them far. But what if they gain in this way and 
lose their soul, by being left without religion and moral sanctions ? 
They will gain nothing, and the world will gain a new problem— 
the problem of fifty millions of educated, industrialised blacks 
with no moral restraints beyond the laws imposed on them by 
alien nations. The black man with a thin veneer of civilisation 
and without religious faith is a dangerous person. The greatest 
disaster that could befall the Bantu would be a secular scientific 
education. They may become Mohammedans, as many of them 
already have, but can Christian America and Europe regard with 
equanimity the prospect of such a tremendous accession to 
Moslem power? In some respects, undoubtedly, the Bantu 
would gain by such conversion, but would it be the best thing 
for them? Or, lastly, they may become Christians. That is 
the best thing, the writer is convinced, that can happen to 
them.” 


The religion of the Bantu is, for the most part, impersonal. There 
are traces of belief in personal spiritual beings, and, to some extent, 
of the emergence of belief in a personal being who is supreme. Yet 
generally their religion is a recognition of impersonal force, one of the 
technical names for which is ‘“‘dynamism.” This is all-pervasive, 
non-moral, dangerous to those who are not initiated into its mysteries. 
‘* It is akin to the Mana of the Melanesians and other Pacific islanders, 
the Orenda and Watan of the Red Indians.”” The elemental things— 
birth, life, death—hold their thought. And in the background there 
is the sense of a life beyond life, an abode of shadows, chattering and 
gibbering ghosts who have left the sunshine and cheer of the day and 
wait to be reborn. How much of this religion is primitive it is difficult 
to discover. ‘‘ The study of beginnings is always a study of some- 
thing already begun.”’ Mr Smith is convinced, and in this he is not 
alone among students of Bantu religion, that the religion of the Bantu 
has suffered deterioration. Their prevailing ideas would lend support 
to the opinion originated or borrowed by Statius: “Fear first made 
gods to be in the world.” The fear of evil spirits, of magical power, 
of irrational tabus, freezes all ambition. 

Some of their legends, however, adumbrate other better things. 
There is one in which the desire for communion with God is made 
prominent. An old woman had been deprived of everything, and, 
perplexed with the riddle of life, she set out to seek God and demand 
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an explanation. She commenced to build a tower that would reach 
to heaven, but failed. She noticed that earth and sky seemed to 
touch on the horizon, and she set out to find God there. ‘‘ I want to 
ask Him: ‘Why ?’” She gained no answer, nor has any other, say 
the Ba-ila. Yet it denotes an attitude of mind that is pregnant with 
meaning. Another legend repeats the widespread belief that death 
is not in the original constitution of things. It is the story of the 
perverted message. The chameleon was sent by God to tell men that 
they should live for ever, but he lingered on the way and the message 
came too late. There is also the tenacious belief in reincarnation. 
It is not suggested that this widespread faith has any real message. 
Yet its implications deserve consideration. 

For others than those who intend to become missionaries this 
book has a message. The duties of civilised peoples towards the lower 
races are other than exploiting them. The values wasted in war might 
well be devoted to helping these peoples towards a larger life. Know- 
ledge of the facts contained in this book would be a revelation to 
many. Some still share Shakespeare’s early idea expressed in Troilus 
and Cressida that man in a state of nature is “a very land-fish, 
languageless, a monster.” Caliban, in his latest romance, The 
Tempest, is still a monster, but he shows signs of evolution. Here, the 
people of the lower races are shown to be not monsters at all, but 
men—“‘‘ in many respects they are separated from ourselves by vast 
chasms ; but they are human, composed of flesh and blood and soul 
as we are.” Mr Smith advises the missionary “‘ to make friends with 
the rankest old pagan he can find, sitting at his feet and absorbing his 
point of view.”’ This applies to all who care for the future of human- 
ity. And this book is valuable as giving insight into the black man’s 
mind. It is to be hoped that it will have a wide circulation. 


J. C. MANTRIPP. 
CHELMSFORD. 


Five Centuries of Religion. By Dr G. G. Coulton.—Cambridge : 
University Press, 1922.—Three vols. Vol. i., 8vo.—Pp. 578. 


Dr CoutrTon is one of the most noted of a little band of Cambridge 
scholars engaged in throwing light upon the obscure places of 
ecclesiastical thought and history. He will have nothing to do with 
sentiments, however venerable, which cannot stand the test of fact. 
The digging deep the foundations and not the airy dreams of archi- 
tects is his special business. In all his writings he emphasises the 
need of spade-work if we would rightly reconstruct the past. He 
will take nothing for granted because it adds colour or romance to 
the picture. In a word, Dr Coulton is a true representation of the 
new school of historians which in the last thirty years has done so 
much to make history a science. But Dr Coulton’s literary spirit, 
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his insight into spiritual facts, saves him from the weakness of much 
latter-day specialisation, the serving up of a hotchpotch of uncorre- 
lated, undigested, and therefore valueless facts. Some historians 
by their constant burrowing lose their vision of the things that matter ; 
they add to the buried stores in our journals, but contribute little or 
nothing to the understanding of the past. Dr Coulton is not one of 
these. He digs deep that he may understand, and help others to 
understand, the real issues of history. 

The book before us is only the first volume of three; a monu- 
mental work when completed—we understand that two other 
volumes are almost ready for the press—which will form an unbiassed, 
scientific examination of the general religious thought of the people 
during the five centuries before the Reformation, and especially the 
facts of monastic life. It is somewhat unfortunate that Miss Eileen 
Power’s valuable volume on English Medieval Nunneries, published 
also by the Cambridge University Press, should have come out at 
the same time. The scope and aims of the two works are very 
different ; nevertheless we fear that the appetite of the English 
public for historical research is so easily satisfied that the majority 
of readers will content themselves with one or the other rather than 
with both. In reality they are supplementary. Dr Power’s work 
is less polemical ; it tills also a more virgin soil. Dr Coulton’s work 
is of wider range. We may claim with justice that it is the first 
attempt to survey on a large scale the real facts of medieval faith 
and life. We have travelled far since the panegyrics of Montalem- 
bert’s Monks of the West first awoke a new interest in the theme of 


.Western Monasticism. Montalembert had been succeeded by the 


more scholarly Cardinal Gasquet, whose subtle special pleading has 
led many astray. Even Dom Butler cannot be altogether exempted 
from a natural bias. In Dr Coulton we salute the historian with no 
axe to grind, who cares only for the truth as unfolded from docu- 
mentary evidence. Some of our readers may deem that he is some- 
what hard. Certainly, he does not praise except with full warrant. 
We do not propose in our scanty space to attempt a review. 
The work is too scholarly, too comprehensive, too complete to suffer 
the impertinence of a few pages of criticism. Here and there it 
might be possible for the specialist to dispute some inference, to add 
some small detail of the dryasdust order, or to point to some omitted 
factor. For instance, in Dr Coulton’s account of Patrick’s Purgatory, 
it might be added that the original Latin version (probably the work 
of a monk, Henry of Sawtrey, in Huntingdon) belonged to a cycle 
of which The Vision of Tundale is the best known. Wyclif twice 
refers to the story (Polem. Works, i. 148; de Eucharistia, p.185). For 
a complete bibliography of the tale, reference should be made to J. E. 
Wells’s Manual of the Writings in Middle English (2nd ed., Yale, 1920), 
pp. 884, 815. But Dr Coulton might well retort that his notes are 
comprehensive enough as it is, and that there is a limit to everything. 


1 Dr Coulton’s chapter on the ‘“‘ Eternal Feminine ’’ should be read side by 
side with a similar chapter in Miss Power. 
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Here and there we think the writer would have done better not 
quite so much “to rub in ”’ the facts. They tend to give a polemica 
tone to a work which rightly claims to be scientific. Within its 
limits this is a work which every historian must reckon with, and 
every theologian who would seek to understand the why and where- 
fore of the revolution that he calls the Reformation. We eagerly 
await the two remaining volumes. 


H. B. WorKMan. 
WESTMINSTER TRAINING COLLEGE, S.W. 1. 





